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THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE 


By Westey A. O'Leary, President of the American Vocational Association, Trenton, N. J 


The present business depression is a 
good hm for vocational education, 
according to some people who apparent- 
ly believe that the best time to train 
a man for a job is when there aren’t 
any jobs. ‘‘A depression is just as bad 
for education as it is for business. It 
isn't good for anything.” 

It is not impossible, however, to get 
some good out of a bad situation, and 
now is an excellent time to emphasize 
anew the need for vocational education. 
That this need is greater today than 
ever before, there can be no question. 

Vocational education is needed now 
more than at any other time in the 
history of this country as social in- 
surance against crime and unemploy- 
ment. One has only to read the news- 
papers or scan the reports of the various 
state and national commissions on 
social problems to realize that we are in 
a most serious situation, the outcome 
of which cannot be prophesied. No one 
would maintain that to remedy matters 
we have only to establish more vo- 
cational schools. What people need 
most of all is work, but work alone is 
not sufficient. Over and beyond that 
must be occupational competency, social 
responsibility, and a planned life. The 
one agency that is today contributing 
the most tangible values to these ends 
is the vocational schools. To develop 
these values and make them available 
to a larger number of people is fund- 
amental to any final solution of the 
complex guineas that confront us in 
crime and unemployment. 

Vocational education is needed more 
than ever before for the guidance and 
training of the rapidly increasing num- 
ber of prospective wage earners now in 
full time schools. In these schools are 
large numbers of young people who, 


W. A. O'LEARY 


because of the lack of work, have gone 
back to school and thousands more 
who, under normal conditions, would 
have left school for employment. Such 
increase in enrollment may be tem- 
porary, but it none the less presents a 
problem which cannot be ignored. Its 
solution is all the more imperative be- 
cause legislation in many states will 
permanently increase the enrollment 
of the full time schools by raising the 
age of compulsory full time attendance. 
As soon as business begins to recover 
and the demand for labor once more 
becomes active, industry, agriculture, 
and commerce will look to the young 
workers now in the schools as their 
major source of labor supply. To give 
these young people the guidance and 
training that will enable them to 





successfully meet the bewildering social 
and occupational problems they will 
shortly face, calls for greatly increased 
facilities for full time vocational edu- 
cation. 

Vocational education is needed more 
urgently than ever before to assist 
adults as well as young workers to 
readjust themselves to the many changes 
in methods and organization now 
taking place in commerce and industry. 
Occupational displacements resulting 
from such changes are not new problems 
to vocational education. ey are 
familiar to everyone in this field. In 
normal times developments often occur 
radually making it possible for the 
displaced worker to readjust himself 
to new conditions more or less auto- 
matically. In periods of industrial 
depression, however, changes of this 
character are greatly accelerated and 
the worker may find himself out of 
employment before he knows what has 


happened. 

When the industries which have 
been idle during the last year or two 
resume business, thousands of workers 
will face the problem of readjusting 
themselves to new conditions. To help 
these people get back into remunerative 
employment will, in many cases necessi- 
tate the establishment of new courses 
and greatly increased facilities for 
vocational education. 

The necessity of readjustment is by 
no means limited to commerce and 
industry. Already workers who have 
been employed in these fields are turnin 
to agriculture as a means of livelihood. 
Some of these were farm reared but 
have lost such occupational skill as 
they may have once possessed; others 
have always been city dwellers and 
know nothing whatever about the 
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occupation to which they are now 
turning for support. To give these dis- 
placed workers training in up-to-date 
methods of farming that will enable 
them to rehabilitate themselves is an 
important responsibility to which the 
agricultural schools are already re- 
sponding with success. How far mi- 
gration back to the land will go re- 
mains to be seen, but whatever the 
final result, the call to the schools to 
help these workers to reestablish them- 
selves will require still further facilities 
in this important field of vocational 
education. 

Additional facilities are urgently 
needed for training in home making. 
During the last two years the homes of 
this country have had to make adjust- 
ments fully as important and far 
reaching as those which have occurred 
in industry. What the final effects of 
these changes on the home will be there 
is no way of measuring. They have 
already demonstrated with new force, 
- however, the importance of the home 
in our social and economic life. The 
continuance of the home and the 
maintenance of an unbroken family 
life in the present situation have, in 
many cases, depended entirely on the 
competency of the home maker. To do 
this she has often had to return to the 
housekeeping skills more or less dis- 
carded during the years of prosperity, 
while she has at the same time had the 
“es panned of managing the house- 
hold and maintaining the morale of a 
family whose wage earners are partially 
or totally unemployed. Home economics 
is the one subject in the school 
curriculum which offers concrete help 
to the girl or woman who is con- 
cerned with the maintenance cf the 
home. Periods of economic depression 
like the present reemphasize the funda- 
mental importance of home economics 
and the necessity for increasing the 
facilities for instruction in this field. 


Continued on Page 4 


CHANGING ECONOMIC CONDITIONS AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


By WituraM N. Doak 


Secretary of Labor, and Chairman of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 


You are gathered here to consider the 
many problems arising in the respective 
fields of agricultural and home eco- 
nomics education. You represent one- 
half of the States of our country. You 
are here from Maine to Texas, from 
Ohio to Florida. You represent the 
large industrial region of the North 
Atlantic States and the agricultural 
States of my own beloved Southland. 


As Secretary of Labor I am continually 
dealing with changing economic con- 
ditions as they affect working people. 
I am one of them. I know from first- 
hand experience the delicate balance 
between the man and the job, between 
prosperity and adversity, between the 
joys and the sorrows of the working 
man when economic depressions appear 
and the factories cease to belch forth 
the smoke from their chimneys which 
indicates an opportunity to work. I 
know what it means to the farmer 
when he is unable to sell his crops at a 
fair profit, and I know what it means to 
the women in the home when they must 
continue to feed and clothe the same 
number of hungry mouths with a greatly 
reduced income. 


On February 22 we celebrated the 
Two Hundredth Anniversary of Wash- 
ington’s birth. The day following, the 
23rd of February, 1932, was also an 
anniversary, an anniversary less noted in 
the 08 but marking an event of far- 
reaching importance to our Nation 
nevertheless. It was the Fifteenth Anni- 
versary of the signing of the Smith- 
Hughes Act of 1917. This signing, like 
the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence in 1776, marked a revolu- 
tion in our ideas of a balanced program 
in education. It amounted to a declar- 
ation of independence from certain 
academic traditions which had become 


embedded in our public school system. 


Washington would have promoted 
this educational revolution as he pro- 
moted our early revolution. He believed 
and declared that ‘‘a plan of universal 
education ought to be adopted in the 
United States’’ even in his own times. 
He would have signed the Smith- 
Hughes Act in 1917 had he been 
President. He would have signed it as 
an act conceived under the high ideal 
of promoting the general welfare and 
of realizing the plan of universal edu- 
cation which he advocated. It is re- 
markable that within a few months 
after the passage of the Smith-Hughes 
Act every one of the forty-eight States 
had joined in this revolution against 
old educational traditions by accepting 
the Federal Act. 

The States thereby expressed unan- 
imously their approval of the ideal— 
that public school education should be 
universal—that it should be vocational 
as well as cultural; that it should fit 
for work as well as for college; and that 
it should be for adults as well as for 
youth, and thus provide an opportunity 
for all of our workers to progress as far 
as possible in the particular line of work 
in which they have chosen to earn their 
living. 

We may well take advantage of this 
occasion to ask how our high ideals 
have worked out in practice, and we 
may, I believe, take real satisfaction 
in the record of achievement over this 
brief period of our experience, and in 
the present prospect of continued prog- 
ress in the future. 

It is of no little significance that no 
State has retracted its acceptance of the 
new ideal set up fifteen years ago. On 
the contrary, the record is one of con- 
tinuous progress for each State, and of 
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expansion into the Territory of Hawaii 
ys. the Island of Porto Rico. 

We can take courage from the fact 
that in 1931 over 1,126,000 boys and 
girls and men and women were enrolled 
in vocational classes operated under 
State plans. A large percentage of this 
enrollment was of adult workers, of 
farmers, miners, craftsmen and house- 
wives in evening classes. Another large 
percentage is made up of boys and girls 
who had left school to go to work, and 
we were enrolled in part-time classes. 
The remainder were continuing in the 
full-time school but were devoting a 
portion of their school time to specific 
training for entrance into some selected 
vocation. 

Some 27,000 vocational teachers were 
engaged in providing this new kind of 
education and over 800 leaders, such 
as you who are gathered here to-night, 
were engaged in the administration, 
supervision, and training of teachers. 
This great staff of vocational workers is 
providing vocational training in thou- 
sands of local communities and for an 
increasing variety of employment in 
agriculture, industry, commerce, and 
home building. 

I admit that this is a very consider- 
able achievement for so short a period 
as fifteen years, and as Chairman of the 
Federal Board I wish particularly to 
take this occasion to say to you who 
are engaged in this great work, that 
the realization of our high ideal 


adopted in 1917 has been made possible . 


by your whole-hearted cooperation. It 
is your achievement—an achievement 
in which the Federal Board and its 
staff has participated with you to the 
best of its ability. 

I think you will agree with me that 
learning to work is a first essential for 
the material welfare of all of us, of 
society as a whole. The changing con- 
ditions under which people learn to 
work has made necessary this new kind 
of education. 

Personally, I would go so far as to 
say that learning to work is not an 
economic necessity and a _ personal 
responsibility for each of us within 
the limits of our capacity, but is in- 
cidentally an excellent cultural dis- 
cipline fas good citizenship—possibly 
as good in its way as some of the non- 
vocational disciplines set up in our 
public school programs. 

Our great task as leaders in this new 
kind of education is the job of keeping 
our vocational program at all times in 
as nearly ect adjustment as is 

ssible to the rapidly changing con- 

itions in our country. This is our great 
responsibility. We must educate and 
train workers to work under the con- 
ditions prevailing in agriculture, in 
industry, in commerce, and in our 
homes of today—and not under the 
conditions of yesterday. 

We are living in a machine age and 
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machines are imposing requirements of 
training which are entirely different 
from those of a more nent and less 
completely mechanized economic order. 

Moreover, as we know from experi- 
ence extending over more than a 
century, the machine is ruthless in its 
efficiency. It has no regard for the work- 
ers whom it supplants, and the br ape 
of supplanting labor in every field of 
economic activity has been proceeding 
in recent years at a rapid pace. We are, 
for example, using today 42,000,000 
horse-power in our manufacturing in- 
dustries. Have you ever stopped to 
think what that means? Reduced to 
man-power it means that we are em- 
ploying machines to do the work which 
would require more than 300,000,000 
workers unaided by machines. 

Much of this work could not be done 
at all except by the machine. This is the 
condition existing in our manufacturing 
industries alone, but in every line of 
economic activity, in transportation, 
in agriculture, in the office, and in the 
home, the machine is also entering into 
our daily life and with similar results. 

Out in Milwaukee in an industrial 
plant with a capacity of turning out 
7,000 painted automobile frames a day, 
ene 550 Operations on each 
rame practically without the touch of 
a human hand, although some 200 men 
are employed to supervise the machine. 
I will not undertake to figure out what 
this one machine means in terms of 
labor displaced or at least in terms of 
labor not employed for the work. It is 
only one of many thousands of similar 
cases where we are letting the machine 
instead of ‘George’ do it. 

In 1918, it took one man a whole day 
to make 4oo electric light bulbs, but in 
1919 a machine was introduced that 
pa A 73,000 bulbs in twenty-four hours. 
Each of these machines did the work of 
992 men. 


» 


Most of us are familiar with some of 
the improvements in machinery and 
equipment used on the farm also. The 
Department of Labor has compiled some 
interesting statistics on the displace- 
ment of workers as a result of the in- 
troduction of labor-saving machinery 
on the farm. In early days it took 200 
men to cut and thresh fifty acres of 
wheat in a twelve-hour day. With the 
combine this work can be done in a 
ten-hour day by a machine operated by 
five men. 

The housewives, and other home 
workers, also, as well as farmers and 
industrial workers, generally have been 
exploited and displaced by the machine 
a the vacuum cleaner, the electric 
washing machine and numerous other 
household =—— To a large extent 
the present-day housewife has ceased to 
be the old-fashioned mother, working 
long hours for large families. She has 

reatly benefited by the changes which 
cise diminished the drudgery of house 
work, but she too in many instances 
has had to find new jobs in the place 
of the old. 

The necessity for continuous occupational 
adjustment to changing conditions, for 
learning new skills and trades, is univer- 
sally in evidence in every line of economic 
activity. 

Our great responsibility is to deal 
intelligently with this socially irrepres- 
sible and ruthless machine which is 
continually reaching out to deprive 
one group of workers after another of 
their jobs. Every technological advance 
in industry means a larger or smaller 
group of workers thrown out of ad- 
justment with the requirements of in- 
dustry. This is only another way of 
saying that it means unemployment for 
the workers displaced unless they can 
be readjusted, retrained and refitted 
into a new industrial order. 

Vocational education has a large re- 
sponsibility in this matter of unemployment. 
Its responsibility is to provide such training 
as may be required to bring these displaced 
workers back into employment. For some we 
must provide new skills in their old 
occupations, and for others new skills 
in entirely new occupations. 

At the present time we are passing 
through a period of great economic 
depression, and I am sufficiently opti- 
mistic to believe that we have passed 
the crisis, that we may look forward 
to better times rather than backward 
upon a period of greater suffering. One 
result of this depression is the six or 
more million of unemployed workers 
whose inability to work contributed 
materially to the present depression. 
We can not possibly at this time con- 
cern ourselves with the causes of their 
unemployment—that problem must be 
turned over for solution to the pro- 
fessional economists, and I do not 
envy them their job, for there are many 
factors involved. 
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Our immediate concern and our im- 
mediate social responsibility’ is with 
unemployment itself rather than with 
the causes of unemployment. The farmer 
whose horse has been stolen is less con- 
cerned with how the barn door came to 
be open than he is with the problem of 
recovering his horse. 


The worker out of a job needs a job 
more than anything else, a job at which 
he can earn a living for himself and his 
family. He needs a job whatever the 
cause of his unemployment, and under 
present conditions it is in a very large 
measure society's responsibility to help 
him find his job. Bringing the un- 
employed worker and the unfilled job 
together is becoming more and more a 
social responsibility in proportion as 
our industries develop on a National 
rather than on a local community basis. 


After a job has been provided for 
every worker who wants to work and 
is capable of working, we may very well 
undertake to determine the causes of 
past unemployment to the end that 
we may take such steps as may be taken 
to prevent these causes from interfering 
with our economic prosperity in the 
future. 


Many social agencies are at work on 
the problem of finding jobs for the 
unemployed. The Department of Labor 
has been charged by Congress with a 
big responsibility of developing on a 
Nation-wide scale an efficient system of 
public employment agencies for find- 
ing jobs for the unemployed and finding 
workers to fill jobs which may be made 
available. Industries themselves and 
matty other agencies, both public and 
private, are dealing with this problem 
of getting the unemployed worker back 
to work. 


But the problem is more than one 
of finding jobs for unemployed workers. 
I would point out to you that where the 
unemployed worker needs training to 
enable him to take on a new job or 
where he needs training to enable him 
to keep a job that he already has, or 
where he needs training to enable him 
to rise within his chosen field to his 
own level of ability, you who are re- 
sponsible for operating the States’ 
programs in vocational education have 
a very grave responsibility. 


As business resumes normal activity 
the demand for occupational adjustment 
is bound to increase. It is only too ob- 
vious to all of us that millions of our 
unemployed workers can never return 
to their old jobs. One reason why they 
can not do so is that after any prolonged 

tiod of depression, such as we have 
Sica experiencing, business never re- 
sumes by doing the world’s work in 
the same old way. It resumes by develop- 
ing new industries in place of old in- 
dustries which have served their day 
and which disappear from the new 


industrial order. It resumes by develo 
ing new ways of doing the world’s 
work, by introducing new processes and 
new machinery, and by organizing on a 
new basis both geographically and 
financially. 

The unemployed worker must be 
fitted into this new industrial order. 
This means that our National place- 
ment service must, in hundreds of 
thousands of cases, call upon your vo- 
cational training service Paes are to be 
successful in our effort to discharge our 
social responsibility to the unemployed. 
We need the productive wealth created 
by these millions of men and women. 
Their work is needed to support them- 
selves and those dependent upon them, 
for during periods of depression this 
support becomes a heavy charge upon 
the rest of us. Many millions have been 
contributed this winter to Community 
Chests for unemployment relief. No 
self-respecting man or woman accepts 
charity except as a last resort. They 
prefer to earn their own necessities and 
the industries of our country are largely 
dependent upon this group for con- 
suming their products which they can 
not do unless they also have a purchas- 
ing power. 


I think it is significant that Congress 
back in 1917 should have provided that 
the Secretary of Labor should be 
ex-officio a member of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. Labor has a 
very particular interest in vocational 
education and it has always been an 
ardent advocate of it, provided it is 
properly safeguarded, as it is under 
our National program of public super- 
vision and control. Even before there 
was a Department of Labor, the Com- 
missioner of Labor made an extended 
study of trade and technical education 
in our country and in Europe. 


It seems significant to me that the 
Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation has seen fit to confer special 
recognition upon the Secretary of Labor 
by electing two of my predecessors to 
this office—Mr. W. B. Wilson and Mr. 
James J. Davis—and myself in im- 
mediate succession to Mr. Davis, to 
serve as its Chairman. This honor im- 
plies responsibility for me as Secretary 
of Labor, and I wish to assure you that 
I have been giving very serious con- 
sideration to those responsibilities which 
are yours as well as mine. 

As Secretary of Labor I desire to 
assure you of my cooperation in support 
of every effort you are making to render 
our National program of vocational 
education progressively more effective, 
in alleviating the evils of unemploy- 
ment, by keeping workers trained to 
da the Nation’s business, not in the 
way the Nation required it to be done 
last year or fifteen years ago, but in 
the way the Nation requires it to be 
done today. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 
Continued from Page 2 


Perhaps in no field of vocational edu- 
cation is an extension of activities more 
urgently needed than in the rehabili- 
tation of the physically handicapped. 
In no field has the practical value pe 
work been more clearly demonstrated. 
That such activities are economically 
sound and socially constructive does 
not need to be proven. In periods of 
economic disturbance when even the 
able bodied worker finds it difficult to 
maintain himself, the human as well 
as the practical values inherent in this 
work have a special significance. To 
anyone at all familiar with the character 
and extent of the problem, the need for 
extending facilities for this type of 
service is beyond question. 

Urgent as is the need for the further 
extension of vocational activities, it is 
recognized that in many instances 
provision for additional facilities is at 
this time impossible. In many districts 
financial retrenchment is imperative. 
Even the maintenance of the present 
service Cannot, in some cases, be con- 
tinued, and curtailment here and there 
will be unavoidable. In such cases every 
educational undertaking, regardless of 
its character, must face the issue. Only 
those that have demonstrated their 
usefulness have a right to survive. The 
practical value of vocational education 
as a constructive social and economic 
factor; its service to agriculture, in- 
dustry, and commerce; its importance to 
the maintenance of the home; its use- 
fulness in rehabilitating the physically 
handicapped, have all Hall ntiren its 
worth and made clear the urgent 
necessity of maintaining unimpaired 
every essential service in these fields 
and directing attention to their social 
and economic importance. 
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Success consists not 
so much in 
sitting up nights 
as in 
being awake 
in the day time. 


x  * 
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SORTED FROM THE SHIP’S MAIL BAG 


Editor C. M. Miller, 
River Dee, Kansas. 
Dear Mr. Editor: 
Most of the crew have gone ashore 
for the week-end leaving me with the 

ulls and a stack of unanswered mail. 

he chronometer is ticking, the sextant 
is winking at the sun, and the binnacle 
is playing tag with a ge station 
across the bay. Even Tabby, the Ship’s 
pet cat, has found a sand crab to chase 
= and down the scuppers. A good 
afternoon to sit and think, better just 
to sit! 

So many requests for the Ship's 
calendar have come in that Captain 
Newing will either have to buy more 
paper for a 1933 edition or have it 
printed on corn husks and wrapped in 
Kansas City hot tamales. 

The Ship's mail is bubbling over with 
numerous suggestions for the December 
meeting. So, with Scotch perspicuity, I 
hope to dash off a few notes on my 
dictaphone while you peep over my 
shoulder. Here goes: 

Dear President O'Leary: The crew be- 
lieves that anyone with a New Bedford 
background must be a sailor. Did you 


have your whaling experience as an- 


intro- or extra-curricular activity? It 
must have been funny to see Charley 
Allen, pipe in mouth, toss a harpoon 


and ride a dory ala Moby Dick. ‘“Tough - 


sledding for the whale,’’ says you. 
True, but it was oil in the teaching 
game then. 

Dear Mr. H. L. Stanton: So far no one 
has accepted your offer to trade your 
prize cigarette lighter for a box of 
matches. If you throw in a Cremo, a 
dozen wicks, and a can of essence, Jerry 
Simpson of Peoria will consider the 
propolishun. 

Dear Mr. Ericson: No, in sailing a 
spanker does not cut down the jib, 
although your educational experience 
may have indicated otherwise. 

Dear Paul Chapman: Last night our 
dog tore up the cotton bolls that you 
sent us. Three new members of the crew 
thought the dog had the jitters until 
we combed him out. 

Dear Professor Selvidge: Someone 
from Florida beat you to it on the 
suggestion for a job sheet for bankers. 
Thanks for the idea, however, as it 
shows the trend but, as a matter of fact, 
nobody has any money anyhow. 

Dear Roy Kuns: Sorry to learn that 
your car ran backwards after you clean- 
ed the differential. Perhaps it was a 
front drive Cord and you crossed the 
transmission with two spades. Yours for 
more gear-ology. 

Dear Mr. Rusch: No, the Ship can- 
not endorse Alfalfa Bill and Spratt’s 
food over the same station. Our organi- 
zation is entirely non-sectarian, dog- 
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matic, and euphonistic. You know 
how ‘tis since Al Smith has revived that 
song “‘Oh What a Pal.”’ 

Dear Mr. Cooley: Jimmy Walker has 
wired that he will swap you East Side 
for Milwaukee, with a thrown 
in. Presumably he means ‘‘into’’ the 
Hudson River, in which event we would 
like to include all long-winded banquet 
speakers. 

Dear Ray Fife: Your suggestion for 
raising our own vegetables enroute to 
Kansas City was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Grounds. They report the 

alley favorable for sprouting but be- 
ieve cabbage and lettuce would be 
afraid to show their heads until the 
destination was reached. Member of 
Navigation Committee points out that 
Happy Day’s cattle might eat vegetables. 

Dear Herb Heilig: Enclosed find one 
dozen eggs from crow’s nest which 

lease take overland and deliver for 
hip’s initiation. 

Dear Mr. Bedell: Yes, if Mr. Edsel 
wants to present the Ship with one of 
his new eights, Commodore Philli 
will be glad to accept providing the 
engine. fits the cockpit of his twenty- 
five footer. Ask Edsel to send details. 

Dear Mr. Frazee: We Michiganed you 
at the convention this year. That's great 
furniture you people make out your 
way,—but what was the name of that 
cold water glue you were telling me 
about? 

Dear Mr. Frank Bruce: Please let 
John Claude come to Kansas City for 
we want him to imitate the four 
Hawaiians who danced at the Ship's 
affair in Milwaukee. Have him bring 
his zither. 

Dear Irvin Noall: Hurray for Senator 


Smoot from Ute! Have him come east 
to meet Will Rogers who is evidently 
what Mona Lisa had in mind when she 
was photographed. Well, for three 
thousand a night, I'd be glad to chew 
gum and throw a rope myself. 

Dear Mr. Hunsdon: I agree that the 
Texas horned-toad story was used by 
Noah to quiet the animals. Still it 
brings a laugh in Terre Haute when- 
ever I tell it to our friend Laubach. The 
next time you see Williams ask him how 
he is getting along with that College 
Station waiter who announces five 
desserts but always serves prunes. 

Dear Mr. Wetzel: Governor Pinchot, 
when he heard the location of our con- 
vention was in Missouri, said, ‘“That’s 
bully.’’ Anyway, he agreed to let 
Dennis attend. Philadelphians think 
this is the best thing he has done since 
he beat Vare. 

Dear Miss Agnes Morgan: Yes, the 
housekeeping position in the gallery 
is being filled by Ed Cherry. He has 
agreed to change the paper towels once 
a week and has ordered all hands on 
deck to hem old sails for sheets. 

Dear Oscar Sullivan: If the pen you 
won at New York is taking too much 
ink try filling it at the postoffice. After 
three fills it will never need ink again. 
The best way to distinguish between a 
binnacle and a barnacle is to remember 
that the binnacle is in the attic and the 
barnacle is in the basement. 

Dear Miss Edwards: Sorry to learn 
your waffle recipe is not to be used at 
the banquet. Alabama waffles need no 
tuxedo introduction although they us- 
ually make me dream of riding a pink 
octopus. But if President Miller is 
willing to ~—— the flour, the Ship 
believes that they can bring the yeast 
West. Yours for batter and batter con- 
ventions. 

Dear Thomas Quigley: Yes, Ship 
initiations are made as painless as 
possible. A handkerchief, a few bold 
steps, and then space and water will 
greet the candidate all in one breath. 
Do drop in. 

Dear Thomas Reese: If you have your 
navigation course completed send in 
your answers pronto as things have 
been very tame lately and a good laugh 
might help. 

Dear Clyde Bowman: Postively noth- 
ing can be done about Fred Bishop's 
monkey. I understand he had to pay 
fare for him on the Chicago subway 
recently, though of course he is more 
nautical than naughty. Go ahead and 
ask Fred for one of his little John Held 


sketches of the Bishops playing golf. 

Dear George Hambrecht: Yes, Fred 
Gross and Charley Roper will be glad 
to join in the quartette, ‘Kitty from 
Kansas City."’ 
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Dear Charley Sylvester: Hope you 
have been successful in outguessing the 
banks. I'll speak to Newing about 
touching at Baltimore to pick you up 
on the way down. 

Dear Mr. Arundel: Doubt if it would 
be wise for you to come from Cincinnati 
to Philadelphia to take the trip with 
the Ship. No lowers left. Usual bunk in 
the foc’sle with the second section of 
kiddy kars reserved for the New England 
delegation. 

There goes eight bells. The dog watch 
is to be fed and the hammocks are to be 
aired before the crew returns. In writing 
for your horoscope oe the date of 
your commission and any suggestions 
you may have about the Reconstruction 
Committee. Enclose stamps for a per- 
sonal reply inasmuch as the postman at 
Clarks Summit is quite snooty that 
way. 

Nautically yours, 
Waldo Wright 
Commodore. 
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Address 
C. M. Miller, 
Secretary, 
State House, 
Topeka, Kansas 























INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION AND THE CHANGING JOB 


By C. A. Prosser, Director Dunwoody Industrial Institute 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


RETRAINING AND THE DISPLACED 
WorKER 


Part II. 


During the depression there has been 
considerable agitation of the idea that 
extensive provisions should be made for 
the retraining of unemployed workers. 
Here is a farm hand, for example, idle 
in the city. Why not train him to be a 
baker or a machinist and if he is with- 
out funds, provide subsistence for him 
while attending school? In one State 
of which I know a bill is to be in- 
troduced into the coming legislature 
providing an appropriation for the 
retraining of unemployed men. What- 
ever might be its merits during normal 
times such a proposal is neither wise 
nor feasible in the times of pronounced 
unemployment. 

In the recent Report of the National 
Committee on Technological Employ- 
ment, it was pointed out that ‘‘In 
times of widespread and pronounced 
unemployment, there are a few jobs 
available. Many workers are idle who 
are already capable of filling these jobs 
without any further training. Con- 
sequently, at such times, the market 
for qualified workers is already over- 
crowded. To train additional applicants 
for such jobs would tend to result in a 
further overcrowding of the market. 

“As a result of their previous experi- 
ence on such jobs, at least many of those 
who have been laid off are far better 
qualified to perform them than hastily 
trained novices. It is a serious dis- 
crimination in effect to use social 
resources in the retraining of novices 
for jobs which idle men, already fitted 
for them, want and need. Moreover 
such retraining cannot reduce the total 
number of the unemployed because the 
net effect is not to create an additional 
job but to prefer a retrained idle man 
over an experienced idle man com- 
peting for one vacancy to be filled by 
one man.”’ 

“A considerable proportion of the 
jobs available during a pronounced 
business depression are either laborers’ 
jobs or specialized tasks quickly learned 
under the instruction of a foreman and 
therefore require no organized training 
as a prerequisite for employment. Since 
the number of available jobs is so 
limited, any organized program for 
retraining which is not restricted to the 
—— of unemployed men for a 
efinite and assured job would obvious- 
ly train them in specific skill and knowl- 
edge which in most cases would pro- 
bably never be used. Moreover many 
unemployed men having definite job 


assets and who are given short, emer- 
gency job-changing training for such 
work as might be available, would 
return to their old jobs in normal 
times.”’ 

“It is a waste of public and private 
money in a time of business depression 
to train, through organized schools or 
classes, unemployed men for jobs which 
can be satisfactorily performed by 
qualified unemployed men seeking work; 
or for which the foreman ordinarily 
gives the training; or which those 
trained will have little if any oppor- 
tunity to secure; or in which many will 
serve only temporarily.”’ 

‘Against the admitted special help 
that would be rendered to an unemploy- 
ed citizen by retraining him for an avail- 
able job there must be set the injury 
which is done at the same time to some 
other already qualified unemployed 
citizen who is thereby deprived of the 
opportunity for re-employment on the 
kind of a job in which he is already 
experienced.” 

Any intelligent handling of the 
problem of training or retraining wage 
earners at any time, demands first of 
all an impersonal analysis of the 
groups who can profit or think they 
can profit by it. In any industrial com- 
munity of any size there will always be 
found, among others, these four more 
or less distinct types of workers: 
1. The worker who is dissatisfied with 
his old job for some reason or who 
believes that he can do better in some 
new line of employment; 2. The worker 
who sees or thinks he sees ahead of him 
impending displacement due to tech- 
nological change and who feels there- 
fore, that he should shift to some other 
occupation before it happens; 3. The 
worker who believes that there are 
opprtunities ahead of him in his 
eee line of employment and who 

elieves further that his chances of re- 
taining his job and winning promotion 
will be improved by some kind of ex- 
tension training; and 4. The displaced 
worker whose old job has disappeared 
and who must find another and different 
one. 

The only effect of a pronounced busi- 
ness depression is temporarily to in- 
crease the number of unemployed work- 
ers among the first three types and to 
halt temporarily the process of dis- 
placement for workers of the fourth 
type. In any event, all these types of 
workers are before us as problems dur- 
ing normal and abnormal business con- 
ditions. A period of pronounced busi- 
ness depression will greatly vary the 
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number who are temporarily unem- 
ployed, but whether at work or out of 
work, these four types of workers 
remain essentially the same individuals. 
Their condition as to employment does 
not change their abilities, their previous 
experience or their future opportunities 
and possibilities as workmen; con- 
sequently the problem of what can or 
cannot be done for each of them through 
organized industrial education remains 
the same in good times as in bad. 
Apparently many of the proponents of 
many absurd schemes for the retraining 
of workers which have sprung up dur- 
ing the current depression have failed 
to recognize the truth of this statement. 


ExTENSION TRAINING 


A further examination of these four 
types of workers shows that from the 
standpoint of —s they divide 
themselves into two distinct groups: 
One group is composed of those who 
desire to remain in their present line of 
work and to improve themselves as 
workmen in that line. They want or 
need occupational extension through train- 
ing. On the other hand the other three 
types of workers— those dissatisfied 
with their jobs or line of work; those 
seeking to avoid unemployment by a 
shift to some other line; and those who 
have been displaced by technological 
change—all want or must make an 
occupational (or job) change. 

Extension training for the first group 
who are seeking permanency of employ- 
ment, promotion and better wage is a 
clean cut proposal about which we need 
no longer debate. Whether they are 
idle or employed, ambitious workmen 
of ability should be encouraged to take 
extension training in their respective 
lines of work. Such facilities should be 

rovided for such training in every in- 
Seseriel community in America as will 
aid them to keep up with changes in 
their occupations and help them to 
secure the additional skill, knowledge 
and understanding necessary to the 
mastery of the respective lines of pro- 
ductive work in which they are engaged. 

As never before industry needs such 
men to meet the rising demands for 
skill, usable knowledge and resource- 
fulness which technological progress is 
making upon the American workmen. 
These men also need the help of ex- 
tension training to meet these require- 
ments for a very personal reason. As has 
already been stated when displacement 
occurs a few new jobs are created of a 
higher level in demand and wage for 
which the more capable men are oe 
and retained while the other displaced 
workers are dropped. Only those who 
are ready for this test promotion will 
have permanent employment. 

Those who give time and effort and 
money to the improvement of their 
efficiency as workmen constitute on the 
whole a selected group in ability, am- 


bition and industry. The largest con- 
tribution to economic well being that 
industrial and trade education can make 
is to provide the instruction which will 
equip them to realize on their personal 
assets and previous experience. 

Because they are employed, the eve- 
ning industrial school and the home 
seuly course will probably be for a 
long time at least the main agencies 
for meeting the needs of such workmen. 
Among vocational educators there is 
still too much tendency to belittle and 
resist the correspondence school service. 
It still remains the only agency in most 
American communities through which 
the wage earner can secure any in- 
struction whatever, in the subjects he 
wants. We should not adopt a dog-in- 
the-manger attitude toward home 
study training but should encourage 
and stimulate workmen in communities 
where no evening extension classes 
are provided. 

Even in communities where exten- 
sion classes are offered, we should be 
equally ready to indicate the possi- 
bilities of home study instruction in 
those lines and subjects which are not 
provided by such classes. Good results 
have been obtained where the evening 
extension industrial school has estab- 
lished a study class for the corre- 
spondence school students of the com- 
munity and given them personal help 
through individual instruction at points 
where they have difficulty with pre- 


_ scribed lessons and through access to 


the library of the school which becomes 
a sort of supervised study room. 

When they have adopted this co- 
operative policy, then vocational edu- 
cators will be in a better position to 
insist that the standards in the selection 
of students for home study courses 
be raised and standardized; that certain 
objectionable practices, such as the 
guaranteeing of jobs by some corre- 
spondence schools be abandoned; and 
that the training service by corre- 
spondence be improved. But when we 
do this we should be equally ready to 
accept justifiable criticism of our own 
tte Much has been said to illustrate, 
about the mortality among corre- 
spondence school students pursuing 
courses over a period of time. It is 
altogether peuibebhe that the mortality 
is little if any greater than that which 
occurs among evening school students 
when this mortality is calculated on 
the basis of the numbers that survive 
in a general course composed of an 
ensemble of unit courses. 

The total number of workers served 
by evening extension industrial classes 
in the United States is pitifully small 
when measured by the number of com- 
munities where such help should be 
provided or by the number of workers 
needing help. Such service has always 
been the largest field potentially in 
industrial education. Moreover, in view 


» 


of the facts regarding the selective 
process by which displacement tests, 
retains and drops workers, the exten- 
sion training of workers engaged in 
productive work is becoming more and 
more important in the scheme of 
things. 

In connection with the discussion re- 
garding the workers who are seeking 
to change their occupation, the use of 
the day school for the training of those 
who have already become wage earners 
will be considered. It remains here to 
point out briefly the conditions of 
efficiency which the evening industrial 
school must meet if it is to give workers 
usable knowledge or skill. Most. of 
these conditions of efficiency have been 
frequently and widely discussed and 
need no elaboration here. 

They include all such factors as the 
following: 1. The evening school should 
be so organized, that as far as possible, 
workers are given what they want when 
they need it. 2. This requires the 
organization of the instructional ma- 
terial into short unit courses. 3. Each 
of these unit courses should deal with 
a specific integral phase of the occu- 
pation or line of work; 4. This division 
of the training for any line of work into 
unit courses should be made only after 
an analysis has shown the demands 
for skill or knowledge in that line of 
work which organized instruction can 
help workmen already employed in 
that line to meet; 5. The teaching 
content of each short unit course should 
likewise be determined in advance by 
analysis; 6. This teaching content for 
each unit course should be broken up 
into lessons; 7. These lessons should be 
arranged in the most effective instruc- 
tional order and the contents of each 
lesson also; 8. Each unit course should 
be taught by a workman who is master 
of the skill and knowledge required 
for the performance of the work covered 
by the unit course; 9. Only those who 
have had experience in the line of work 
for which a given unit course provides 
extension training should be admitted 
to the course; 10. A general course 
should be provided which consists of 
the ensemble of all the unit courses 
which analysis has shown are needed 
and for which a demand exists; 11. 
Promising workmen should be en- 
couraged not only to take additional 
unit courses at the time they will be 
most helpful, but also to take all the 
unit courses offered, for which a suit- 
able diploma should be given as evidence 
of the completion of an extensive 
course of instruction for the trade or 
occupation; 12. As technological ad- 
vance changes the character of jobs and 
processes, new units should be offered 
to provide needed instruction. 

X. 
RetraIninc For A New Occupation 

We come now to the second group 
of workers, those who do not want to 
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remain or cannot remain in their 
present or former occupation. Roughly 
they fall into four types: ordinary la- 
borers, semi-automatic machine tenders, 
semi-skilled workers and skilled work- 
ers. All four of these types have as has 
already been pointed out, one thing in 
common. They all want or need a 
change to a different occupation. So 
far as retraining for another occu- 
pation is concerned, the problem is the 
same for these four types whether they 
come from the ranks of technologically 
displaced workers, workers fearing the 
loss of their present jobs, or dissatis- 
fied workers; consequently a discussion 
of the reeducation of displaced workers 
will serve for all workers seeking a 
shift to a new line of employment. 

Since industry itself is a constantly 
operating process of testing and select- 
ing and eliminating workers, the great 
bulk of such mature workers are per- 
sons of the capacity indicated by the 
level of the jobs in which they were 
previously engaged, a conclusion in 
the case of most workmen which in- 
creased length of employment in such 
jobs tends to confirm. 

As a whole they are workmen of 
ordinary ability or less who have for 
that reason not been so very success- 
ful as a rule, in their old lines of em- 
ployment. Among them are of course 
some persons of greater capacity but 
the great bulk of them are persons who 
when they shift to a job in another 
line of work will be employed as be- 
ginners on jobs at a level lower or at 
least no higher than that of their old 
jobs. Most of the available positions 
for which they are fitted in ability and 
experience are highly specialized jobs 
which are readily learned by a green 
man on the real job under the direction 
of a foreman. 

Taking them by and large, the 
ordinary job changing worker must 
look and should look to the foreman as 
his industrial instructor. As a matter 
of fact also the American foreman is in 
the case of at least 80 per cent of the 
jobs in industry the real vocational in- 
structor of most beginners on the 
first job in their first or new line of 
work. After they have gained some 
experience there, the extension school 
can help those who show enough 
ability and interest to profit by organized 
instruction. 

The question as to what can be done 
for the comparatively small number of 
skilled workers of larger ability who 
want to shift their occupation is a very 
difficult one. For them, in general, the 
evening extension school can do nothing 
efficiently before they enter upon the 
new and different job. Since the in- 
struction of such a school is planned to 
extend the experience of workers al- 
ready employed in a trade or occu- 
pation, novices who have never been 
so employed cannot understand nor 


profit by such instruction; nor would 
such instruction help them to secure a 
beginner’s job in a new line of employ- 
ment. Admittedly there are a few 
exceptions to this general statement, 
which only prove the rule. 

The proposal to — special 
evening school classes for training dis- 
tinct groups of novices in trades and 
occupations is also not feasible for 
many reasons: Most evening extension 
courses are class room courses in 
principles and theory and not shop 
courses. Novices need the latter to 
break into the trade. The number of 
such shops in an evening school is very 
limited even in the largest trade schools. 
Even if these shops could successfully 
gee novices for employment in the 
ew trades and occupations covered by 
such shops, the result would be to over- 
crowd these few lines of work to the 
ultimate injury of all concerned. The 
usual time allowance for an evening 
school course in shop practice is four 
hours per week. During a winter sea- 
son, a novice would receive a total of 
about 100 hours of instruction which 
is equivalent to less than 13 days of 8 
hours each scattered over a period of 
six months. 

Such a program would probably be 
justified where a community was called 
upon to prepare a considerable number 
of new workers for a new — 
enterprise needing such workers an 
guaranteeing to employ them after 
training, as soon as the plant was ready 
for business. In a community where a 
merger or a dislocation had closed a 
local plant and thrown many workers 
out of employment it might possibly be 
justified as an emergency program to 
retrain such workers for new jobs in 
local establishments which give them 

reference in taking on new workers. 

suspect however that such a program 
would in most cases only perform at 

ublic expense, the job ordinarily done 
i“ the foreman of these concerns. 

All my study on the problem leads 
me to believe that the best handling of 
the large bulk of job changing workers 
would be accomplished through an 
efficient local advisement and place- 
ment service which would place each 
worker in the kind of new job for which 
he was best fitted and through evening 
extension Classes and home study courses 
provide him if capable and ambitious, 
with a way out to improvement and 
advancement. 

Every possible effort should of course 
be made to help those who seek a new 
line of employment and who also have 
the ability to profit by organized in- 
struction. Where such workers are 
found among laborers, semi-automatic 
machine tenders or the semi-skilled, 
they should be given the same kind of 
help provided for those who have be- 
come skilled workers in the old line of 
employment. Where day preparatory 


>» 


industrial and trade schools exist, they 
can if they will give most valuable 
— to workmen of ability who are 
seeking to break into some new line of 
employment for which the day school 
gives instruction, and who are willing 
and able to forego employment for a 
period in order to secure training which 
will give them a more advantageous 
entrance into a new occupation. Such 
schools can also render a valuable 
service to ambitious workmen who 
seek a more rapid extension of their 
skill and knowledge in the line of 
work in which they are already en- 
gaged than that which is afforded by 
evening extension Classes. 


To render such service the day in- 
dustrial school should be organized on 
a much more flexible basis than is 
common today. Students should be 
admitted at any. time for any instruction 
the school has to offer. The training for 
each trade or occupation should be 
organized into short unit courses follow- 
ing each other in consecutive order, In 
this way, new students in most lines of 
instruction can readily be absorbed 
without any disadvantage into the 
group taking the current unit. Only in- 
structors should be employed who are 
masters of the trade. The mature 
workers who enter the school for 
either regular or special courses should 
be treated as grown men and not 
children. Only useable subject matter 
should be taught such men. They 
should be permitted to spend all their 
time on matters pertaining to specific 
training for the occupation. Generally 
speaking, they should be given what 
they want rather than what the school 
authorities feel they should want. 
Finally individual instruction for this 
group of mature people should as far as 
possible be provided. 


Recently the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education has published a 
Bulletin on Vocational Training and 
Unemployment with whose essential 
principles, suggestions and cautions I 
thoroughly agree. Nothing would prove 
more injurious to our common cause 
than that those engaged in organized 
industrial education should attempt 
an extensive development of a program 
of retraining idle men at the present 
time. Stop, look, listen; watch your 
step; and go slowly. 


XI. 


Tue Day PREPARATORY 
INDUSTRIAL AND TRADE SCHOOL 


In the 14 years that have passed since 
the adoption of the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act, sweeping social, industrial 
and educational changes have taken 
— which profoundly effect the prob- 
em of giving novices preparation for 
entrance upon employment in a skilled 
occupation. All that can be done is to 
state briefly those most significant. 


Continued on Page 9 
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PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


Dr. Joun Dewey 


The reference that was made to the 
difficulties experienced only twenty-five 
years ago in getting a hearing for the 
idea of vocational education set my 
mind to wandering backwards in time. 
The difficulties were very real. The new 
movement was attacked as if it would 
destroy all educational standards. It is 
almost impossible as we face this large 
audience, representative of the present 
state of vocational education, to realize 
the fears of a quarter of a century ago, 
and the opposition which the pioneers 
in the new movement had to contend 
with. 

In spite of all that has been accom- 
plished American education is still too 
bookish and remote from life. It still 
fails to attract and hold many of the 
youth who need the development of 
mind and character which schools 
should provide. There is still too great 
a gap between theory and practice. If 
some studies are too academic, others 
are too ‘“‘practical’’ in the narrow 
sense of that word. They do not take 
sufficient advantage of the opportunity 
to teach basic principles. It is not 
practical in the end to treat vocational 
education as mere preparation for jobs 
that are already waiting to be done. 

Conditions in industry and commerce 
are constantly changing. New inventions 
modify older methods. Schools that 
keep their attention fixed too closely 
on training for existing conditions will 
exist only a few years from now. A 
training of mind to understand and 
apply basic principles will enable 
students to make their own adjust- 
ments to conditions as they arise. In 
this sense, some understanding and 
command of theory is one of the most 

ractical things there is. It would be 
oolish to hold schools and teachers 
responsible for the present social and 
economic crisis. But between schools 
which centre on studies that are wholly 
remote from actual conditions and 
those which take narrow and _ short- 
sighted views of conditions, and hence 
fail to give intellectual command of 
aims om methods, the schools have an 
accountability to learn what can be 
done to bring science and action, theory 
and practice, nearer together. 

Perhaps the greatest test of every 
movement comes after it has attained 
a gteat measure of outward success. 
The great need of industry and of social 
life is foresight, ability to plan, flexi- 
bility, originality and initiative. Even 
business leaders fall into ruts in their 
thinking. They may display great 
energy and much seeming initiative, 
and yet these qualities be confined 
within narrow limits. Only an integra- 
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tion between vocational education and 
all education which develops under- 
standing, flexibility, ability to discover 
causes and to plan consistently for the 
future can serve our needs. There was a 
time when the adjustment had to be 
made from the side of traditional edu- 


’ cation. Perhaps now the time is come 


when vocational educators should ask 
how they may widen their aims and 
enlarge their content to include the 
distinctively inteliectual ability and 
control the older education at least 
aimed at. 


Vocational education should also 
include avocational. The movement for 
an eight hour day and a forty-eight hour 
week had to fight hard to gain even the 
degree of recognition it has obtained. 
But now it fake as if things were going 
to move much faster. An increasingly 
large number of economists, public 
men, labor leaders and industrialists 
are saying that reduction of hours of 
labor to thirty or thirty-five a week is 
going to be necessary for all who want 
to work. It is certain that with in- 
creased productivity of machinery, leis- 
ure hours are going to increase. There 
is NO more important question than the 
right use of this increased leisure time. 
Vocational education must regard it as 
part of its work to contribute a solution 
of this problem. It must give students a 
taste for the things that are worth 
while and an ability to seek and find 
these things. Otherwise there is danger 
that lack of preparation for the worthy 
use of leisure will result in increased 
demoralization and dissipation, or at 
least in a waste of time upon things that 
are trivial and unimportant. 
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Juvenile crime is one of the appaling 
characteristics of our own time. I 
—— there has never been a period 
when so large a proportion of those who 
come into criminal courts are between 
seventeen and eighteen and twenty- 
four or five as today. This fact is a 
challenge to educators. Where and 
how have schools failed to do all which 
can be done? The recruiting of the 
criminal class from those old enough to 
be just out of school is a tragedy. Of 
course there are many causes outside of 
the school. But it behooves the school 
to consider where it has come short 
and what it can do to improve this state 
of affairs. I do not think it can be done 
by preaching and moralizing. We have 
got to put things into the schools that 
will command the respect and interest of 
of the young, that will keep them 
active in useful lines, that will equip 
them with both desire and power to be 
of service. In performing this function 
vocational schools still have a great 
opportunity and an equally great re- 
sponsibility. 





INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION AND 
THE CHANGING JOB 
Continued from Page 8 


Most of the States have adopted com- 
pulsory attendance laws requiring all 
youth to attend full time schooling 
until they have become at least sixteen 
years of age. The proposal is now being 
vigorously advocated that as a relief 
measure for the unemployment of adults, 
the age at which young people may go 
to work be raised to eighteen. The 
argument is losing such validity as it 
ever had that full time day industrial 
schools are needed to encourage children 
to remain in school beyond the age of 
14 at which they formerly could be- 
come wage earners. 

To an increasing extent employers 
are abandonding employment of youth 
under eighteen. There are a number of 
reasons for this policy. First of all, they 
escape coughs the problem of deal- 
ing with school authorities regarding 
permit workers. During the last decade 
industry has found it increasingly easy 
and advantageous to employ youth 
over 18 years of age. The increasing 
size, intricacy and speed of labor saving 
machines makes demands upon the ma- 
turity and stamina of workers which 
older youth are undoubtedly better 
qualified to meet. 


This change is not confined to 
factories but has become more and more 
common in the more skilled industries, 
except in those concerns where a definite 
system of apprenticeship has been es- 
tablished to which youth are admitted 
at 16 or 17 years pf age. With the in- 
creased use of labor saving devices and 
methods, the number of youth 18 years 
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of age or over who are available as a 
labor supply for skilled industries will 
in my opinion tend to increase. If this be 
true then the gap will widen between 
the industrial school which focuses its 
service on young people between 14 
and 16 years of age and the age at which 
they can find employment in the line 
of work for which they have been 
trained. 

The purpose of the day industrial or 
trade school is to train youth in the 
specific habits of thinking and doing 
which are required to meet the demands 
of some skilled occupation. It does not 
require a psychologist to prove that 
these habits like all others wane from 
lack of use. To give a youth specific 
skill and knowledge which he is ready 
to apply at sixteen when he cannot 
find an opportunity to use it for let us 
say two years would be a sad waste of 
public money and come dangerously 
near being a misuse of his time. If the 
foregoing statements be correct they 

oint to the necessity that the day 
industrial school should raise its en- 
trance requirements as local conditions 
require in the direction of 16 years as a 
minimum. 

About another matter closely con- 
nected with the laws of habit formation 
I hesitate to speak for fear that I may be 
aiisidensnad. The carry over from the 
training of a novice in any occupation 
by the industrial school increases or 
decreases in proportion as the school is 
able to Ped and fix useable habits 
of thinking and doing real jobs with 
real tools in the real way they are used 
in the occupation. Seventeen years’ 
experience has led me to believe strongly 
that the typical boy under sixteen 
years of age lacks the stamina, the 
physical strength and the muscular 
control to use men’s tools as they must 
be used in the occupation. Better 
results in fixing useable habits to meet 
actual requirements in a trade occu- 
pation would undoubtedly be secured 
with a 15 to 17 year group and better 
still with a 16 to 18 year group. 

At various points in this paper, the 
eens at work in productive industry 

as been described by which, as the 
result of technological progress, work- 
ers are constantly being tested and 
selected, retained or eliminated, pro- 
moted or discharged. If the day in- 
dustrial and trade school is to meet this 
situation effectively, it must also adopt 
gradually but rapidly an impersonal 
selective process in the training of 
youth for mechanical occupations; 
otherwise it will serve effectively the 
real needs of neither industry nor 
workers. 

For many of us such a policy sets 4 
a new conception of the purpose an 
place of the day industrial and trade 
school in the scheme of things. It is 
not needed to give instruction in 
window washing, tire changing, wagon 


driving, the operation of semi-auto- 
matic machines or any other specialized 
job on which the foreman can break 
in a new man far more effectively and 
cheaply than the school. It is needed 
to select youth of native ability, 
mechanical aptitude and industry and 
to give them the specific basic skill and 
usable knowledge with which as an 
asset they can enter a mechanical 
occupation as advanced learners and 
there develop into the kind of mechanics 
who will be tapped and retained when 
displacement takes place, because the 
company cannot do without them. 
They are needed for the new jobs on a 
higher level created by the new labor 
saving device or process. 

If these contentions be sound, then 
these things follow: 1. the day in- 
dustrial school should raise its en- 
trance requirements toward sixteen years 
of age as a minimum; 2. it should 
develop the selective tests by which to 
choose for training, from these youth 
who apply, only those who are capable 
of becoming efficient mechanics; ac- 
cording to some reasonable standard; 
3. it should employ as instructors in the 
skill and usable knowledge of an 
occupation only mechanics who are 
themselves masters of the occupation; 
4: it should require a standard of per- 
ormance in thinking and doing jobs 
which will constitute a daily test of the 
student’s interest, application, ability 
and progress; 5. it should eliminate 
those who do not meet these standards; 
and 6. it should constantly adapt the 
content of instruction to the changing 
conditions and demands of the occu- 
pation. 

How can those directly responsible 
for the day industrial school in a public 
school system establish such a policy? 
They must first of all educate the school 
authorities to the folly of making the 
day industrial school a dumping ground 
for all the misfits and incompetents of 
the school system. All such youth could 
of course very well be sent to the day 
industrial school and tested there re- 
garding their fitness for training to be 
mechanics. 

Other arrangements should be made 
for those who do not meet these require- 
ments. We should look to the Junior 
High School to provide, in a better way 
than many of them do now, oppor- 
tunities for elementary training in a 
number of different lines of work. For 
those who do not fit into that program, 
an opportunity school or classes should 
be provided. The only chance for the 
day industrial school to avoid being 
used as a catch bag for this group is 
either by inducing the authorities to 
establish a separate opportunity school 
for their benefit or by organizing oppor- 
tunity classes as a — and distinct 
department of the day industrial and 
trade school. The first of these two plans 
is infinitely the best. In either case, the 
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argument is that education to meet the 
real demands of life must be based on 
service to groups having common 
needs. Since the group we have in mind 
here does not fit into the regular or the 
industrial school program, a special 
service should be established for them. 

In these opportunity schools and 
classes much use should of course be 
made of experiences in real practical 
work. To the pupils of such schools 
they will be far more interesting than 
much customary book work. The aca- 
demic work should be based on these 
practical experiences. More fundamental 
still, the best way to develop in any 
one the ability to use his mind is to 
give him jobs to do which require him 
to make decisions, set up a plan for 
doing something, put the plan over and 
check the results. 

Finally, the simple experiences with 
elementary tools and processes in such 
a school should include activities in a 
number of different materials and in a 
number of different occupations. For 
this reason, the general shop organi- 
zation is best for the opportunity school 
= I doubt the wisdom and feasi- 

ility of any attempt to train great 
numbers of opportunity school pupils 
for some one or the other of the very 
limited number of highly specialized 
jobs in which practical experience 
could be given under a school roof. 


To me the larger hope for these young 

ople who must work with their hands 
Cae who can never become capable 
mechanics is to give them another 
kind of resourcefulness. It is not the 
specialized resourcefulness in a line of 
employment possessed by the highly 
competent mechanic that causes him to 
be retained when others are displaced. 
Rather is it the resourcefulness possessed 
by a displaced worker, let us say, who 
from his place in the pool of the un- 
employed seeks another job and who, 
as the result of previous training in the 
Opportunity school or elsewhere, can 
use elementary tools in doing simple 
jobs in a number of lines of work. He 
has become a dinger or handy man who 
can do a little of a number of things but 
is not very highly proficient in any- 
thing. As a result he has a number of 
strings to his bow. He cannot escape 
displacement when the new mechanism 
is introduced but he has assets both for 
combination jobs on his level of ability 
and for simple jobs in each of a number 
of different occupations. 


CoNCLUSION AND RECOMMENDATION 


The grave economic and social prob- 
lems which the current business de- 
pression has thrown up into bold relief 
are vital in their effect upon future aims 
and policies, not only in industrial 
education, but also as vocational edu- 
cators to grapple with the task of 
adjusting the purposes and programs of 
our schools to meet changed and 
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changing conditions and demands: per- 
sonal interests; pride in workmanship; 
standards of efficiency in the ex adi. 
ture of public and private funds for 
human well being; devotion to the 
common cause of the welfare of work- 
ing people; and a desire to make our- 
selves count in a great movement that 
will survive or perish in proportion as it 
meets real situations and serves real 
needs. The performance of that task 
requires both a knowledge of the facts 
and a careful consideration of pro- 
posed courses of action. It is therefore 
proposed : 

hat the A.V.A. shall by appropriate 
action authorize and instruct the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to take these steps: 

1. Appoint as soon as possible a 
General Committee on Vocational Edu- 
cation and Changing Demands on 
Workers. 

2. Include in the personnel of this 
Committee representatives of each of the 
four fields of vocational education. 

3. Instruct this General Committee 
to present in printed form a Report 
with recommendations to the 1932 
Convention of the A.V.A. 

4. Authorize the Chairman of the 
General Committee to organize a special 
Sub-Committee of the General Com- 
mittee for each of the four special 
fields of vocational education. 

5. Require at least a preliminary 
Report by each such Committee at the 
1932 Convention. 

6. Provide for the expense of the 
traveling and printing required to carry 
out the foregoing program. 





AN APPRECIATION OF 
DR. C. A. PROSSER 


A New Life Member of the 
American Vocational Association 


Sixty years ago there was born to the 
family of a skilled workman a boy 
whom we now know as C. A. Prosser. 
His father spent his life as a worker in 
the steel mills. It has been a privilege to 
me to have known Dr. Prosser’s father, 
a man who represented the best type of 
American worker. At the time that I 
knew him he was head roller in the 
Ames Mills at Middletown, Ohio, and 
he carried with him the scar of his 
work in the form of an artificial arm to 
replace his own which had been torn 
off at the shoulder on the job. His son 
grew up in the usual environment of an 
American workingman’s home where 
economic conditions are hard and where 
the young people must turn their hand 
to whatever they can do and must early 
learn to fend for themselves. Through 
an experience including editing:a college 
pape, managing Chautauqua Circuits, 
and through all sorts of ways whereby 
a dollar could be legitimately made, the 
man of whom I am writing finally 
emerged as a qualified legal practitioner, 





DR. C. A. PROSSER 


as high school principal, and sub- 
sequently as superintendent of schools 
in New Albany, Indiana. 

The above brief resume of Dr. Prosser’s 
early experiences and the atmosphere in 
which he grew up must be known in 
order to account for the attitude of the 
man, for his intense sympathy with the 
working man, and for his almost un- 
canny ability to work harmoniously 
with widely varying groups of people. 
Out of this experience has also come 
his intense regard for the truth and the 


- fearlessness which he has shown for 


many years for what he believed in, and 
for the “‘right of the under dog.”’ 


My first connection with Dr. Prosser 
came about through the fact that some 
20 years ago Massachusetts established 
the office of Commissioner of Education 
and provided for two deputy com- 
missioners, one for vocational edu- 
cation, then in its very elementary 
stages in that State, and the other for 
general education. Dr. David C. Snedden 
came to Massachusetts as its first 
Commissioner of Education. He brought 
with him as deputy commissioner for 
vocational education, Dr. Prosser, who 
was, at that time, a graduate student at 
Columbia. For reasons best known to 
himself, Dr. Prosser took me away from 
my job as director of the New Bedford 
Vocational School to become a member 
of his staff, which then consisted of two 
people, myself and Mr. Rufus B. Stim- 
son. For a year and a half we worked 
together in the early pioneering work 
in Massachusetts. 

At the end of that time Dr. Prosser 
was called to become the secretary of 
the then National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education. 
For five years he served in that capacity. 
Both as secretary and later as the first 
director of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education all of the quali- 
fications which had come out of his 
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early greene came into play. He 
organized, he brought together antago- 
nistic agencies, he smoothed out rough 
places and he traveled from one end of 
this country to the other preaching the 
doctrine of the democratization of edu- 
cation and the right of the working man 
and his children to secure training at 
public expense which would enable 
them to earn a better living. I do not 
think it can be denied that the efforts of 
Dr. Prosser were the chief cause of the 
passage of the national vocational edu- 
cation act and the successful initiation 
of the work. 


For the last 17 years in his capacity as 
head of Dunwoody Industrial Institute 
he has developed one of the best known 
and efficient trade school in the country, 
if not in the world, and in addition, he 
has rendered multitudinous services in 
the promotion of vocational education, 
and his work still continues. 


Such is the brief history of the life 
and works of the man on which I have 
been asked to write. When you consider 
the man himself it is impossible to fully 
set forth his characteristics in as brief 
an article as this. Among those who 
have worked for better educational 
conditions in this country, he stands 
out as one of the most fearless fighters, 
as one of the most comprehensive 
thinkers, and as one of the most 
efficient organizers and promoters. He 
has said what he believed regardless of 
the consequences; he has done what he 
thought ought to be done; and he has 
been regarded as the man to whom all 
of us have turned in an emergency to 

ull us out of a hole. His services have 

en recognized even by many in- 
stitutions of higher learning through 
the conferring of many honorary degrees 
and the action of the New York Vo- 
cational Association in presenting him 
with a life membership in the American 
Vocational Association is another recog- 
nition of his ability and his services 
which I know he will value more 
highly than the string of letters which 
he might write after his name. I know 
he will so value it because it comes to 
him from those who are on the firing 
line in the battle in which he has taken 
so prominent and so valuable a part for 


sO many years. 
Charles R. Allen. 
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THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
of the AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 








WESLEY A. O'LEARY, President 


No president of the American Vo- 

cational Association has met bigger 
roblems and more of them than has 
resident O'Leary. No president has 

had to make more important decisions; 
no president has faced more situations 
in which the whole cause of vocational 
education was at stake. Those who 
have been in close touch with the 
situation know positively that no 
president has met these situations with 
more promptness, courage and good 
judgment than he. 

Every menber of the organization 
should and will give President O'Leary 
‘The last full measure’ of support, for 
he is devoting a great deal of time and 
energy to the cause of vocational edu- 
cation and is doing it cheerfully. 





C. M. MILLER, Secretary 


CHARLES W. SYLVESTER, Treasurer 
Director of Vocational Education 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Mr. Charles W. Sylvester is Director 
of The Division of Vocational Edu- 
cation for Baltimore, Maryland, which 
is responsible for Industrial and Trade 
Education, Home Economics Education, 
Commercial Education, and Guidance 
and Placement in the city schools. He 
received his training tor his profession 
in the schools of neyiedd, having 

raduated in Mechanical Engineering 
rom Maryland Agricultural College in 
June, 1908. So varied has his experience 
in trade and industry and vocational 
education been, that it is impossible to 
review all of it here. Since 1900 when 
Mr. Sylvester started to spend his 
summer painting vehicles in Denton, 
Maryland, he has been engaged con- 
stantly in securing professional training, 
experience in the trades and adminis- 
trative experience in his chosen field. 

He has served as extension instructor 
of Vocational Teacher Training work 
at gee Hopkins University since 1924, 
and at the University of Maryland since 
1927. 

Because of the faithful performance 
of Mr. Sylvester during these years, he 
has been called upon to serve in many 
capacities. He was elected President of 
the Maryland State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation in 1928 and has been a member 
of the executive committee since 1929. 
In 1927 he was President of the Maryland 
Vocational Education Association and 
from 1924 to 1927 he served as chairman 
of the Vocational Training and Re- 
habilitation Investigation Commission 
for Maryland, which was responsible 
for the State Rehabilitation Act of 
1929. He was President of the Personnel 
Managers’ Association of Baltimore in 
1927-1928. This is his fifth year as 
a of the American Vocational 
Association. 





MARGARET M. EDWARDS, 
Vice-President 
Director, School of Home Economics 


Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama 


Miss Margaret M. Edwards holds her 
position because of having had a 
thorough professional preparation and 
a wide and varied experience in her 
field. She was graduated from Montana 
University with a B.S. Degree and re- 
ceived a Masters Degree at Columbia. 
Further study has been carried on at 
Cornell, Columbia and Chicago Uni- 
versities. 

Miss Edward's first experience as a 
teacher of Home Economics was in the 
Home Economics Department of the 





CHARLES W. SYLVESTER 





High School at Lewistown, Montana. 
Following this she was manager of a 
tea-room for four years in Orlando, 
Florida; Dietitian and Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Home Economics for three 
years with Base Hospitals; Associate 
Professor of Education and Part-Time 
Supervisor of Home Economics Edu- 
cation in North Carolina for three years; 
staff member of American Child Health 
Association for three years; and during 
1929-30 a Fellow of the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Foundation. Since 1930 
she has been Director, School of Home 
Economics, Alabama College, Monte- 
vallo, Alabama. 
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OSCAR M. SULLIVAN 


Vice-President 
Director of Re-Education of Disabled 
Persons, State Department of Education 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Oscar M. Sullivan, State Director of 
Re-Education of Disabled Persons in 
Minnesota, is a native of Ohio and was 
educated in the Columbus schools, re- 
ceiving the B.A. degree from Ohio 
State University in 1905. He was in 
newspaper work in Columbus for a 
“number of years, then in public school 
work in Minnesota. Later he attended 


the New York School of Social Work . 


and also the University of Pennsylvania, 
receiving the M.A. degree. 

In 1916 he became statistician in the 
Minnesota Department of Labor and 
Industries, giving special attention to 
workmen's compensation cases. In 1917 
he was promoted to be chief statistican, 
and one of his first steps was to in- 
augurate a study of what was becoming 
of the persons who were permanently 
disabled. This was the beginning of his 
work as a pioneer in rehabilitation. The 
study was completed in 1918 and the 
results were so striking that the Depart- 
ment urged the Governor to appoint a 
special commission to make a further 
study and recommendations. Mr. Sulli- 
van was the chairman of this Com- 
mission and had associated with him 
such persons as the eminent surgeon, 
Dr. A. J. Gillette, and Mr. E. M. Phil- 
lips, the State Director of Vocational 
Education. 

The Commission recommended the 
enactment of several bills in regard to 
the disabled, the chief of which pro- 
vided for the creation of the Division of 
Re-education. When this was establish- 
ed in the spring, of 1919 the State 
Department of Education requested Mr. 
Sullivan to become the director. He, 
therefore, became the first executive of 
a vocational rehabilitation service on 
the scale which is now considered 
standard. 


One of the other measures which Mr. 
Sullivan’s commission had the Legis- 
lature pass was a concurrent resolution 
memorializing Congress to enact a 
Federal vocational rehabilitation law. 
All the time this measure was pending 
Mr. Sullivan worked for its enactment. 
This came about in 1920 and Mr. 
Sullivan’s services were sought by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
Cation in organizing the new Division 
which the Act authorized. He spend 
six weeks in Washington at that time 
on leave of absence, preparing the first 
bulletins which the Federal Board 
issued on vocational rehabilitation. 

In 1922 he was vice-president repre- 
senting rehabilitation in the National 
Society for Vocational Education. In 
1923 he served as a member of the 
Governor's Interim Commission on the 
Blind. He has been a member of the 
Executive Committee of the N. R. A. 
since its organization in 1925. 

He is chief author of the book 
“Disabled Persons, Their Education 
and Rehabilitation,’’ in which he had 
the collaboration of Kenneth Snortum 
(Nilson). He also contributed the 
chapter on vocational rehabilitation in 
Lee's book ‘‘Principles and Objective 
of Vocational Education.’ Outside the 
technical field he is known as the author 
of the “‘Empire Builder,’’ a biographi- 
cal novel of James J. Hill. 
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THOMAS H. QUIGLEY 
Professor Industrial Education 
Georgia School of Technology 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Altho business went on as usual in 
Norwich, Connecticut on the 16th of 
May some years°ago, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thos. J. Quigley were busily engaged 
welcoming a boy baby. After lookin 
him over, they decided to keep him an 
allow him to grow up if he could. Little 
did they suspect that this insignificant 
appearing mite of humanity would 
eventually develop into a personage 
who would exert a far-reaching in- 
fluence upon an important educational 
development. 

Altho the writer does not have 
definite dates and so forth, he assumes 
that the boy in question, by some hook- 
or-crook, secured a common school 
education. In any case the writer does 
know that Thos. H. Quigley graduated 
from the University of Indiana. 


His early experience in the teaching 
line included the teaching of high school 
subjects and the principalship of a high 
school. Due to his experience and 
natural trend, he eventually entered the 
field of Industrial Arts or Manual 
Training. The writer found Tom Quig- 
ley engaged in the teaching of Manual 
Training in the Fargo High School about 
the year 1915. From his position with 
the public schools he went to the A. C. 
as Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Early in the history of the Smith- 
Hughes Act, Tom Quigley became one of 
the pioneers having accepted the posi- 
tion as Supervisor of Industrial Edu- 
cation for the State and Professor of 
Industria] Education at the University 
of Florida. From this position Tom 
went with the Federal Board for Vo- 


cational Education as Régional Agent 
for the Southern States. 

When the vocational school was 
built in the Parker District of South 
Carolina, Tom Quigley was selected to 
organize and start the work of the 
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school. About the year 1926 the position 
as Head of the Industrial Education 
Department of the Georgia School of 
Technology was offered to and accepted 
by Thos. H. Quigley. His activities in 
this position are multiple. The most 
outstanding being the training and 
further training of Trade and Industrial 
teachers throughout the state of Georgia 
and the development of one of the most 
substantial textile evening school pro- 
grams in the South. 


Anyone who knows Tom Quigley at 
all knows that the one big theme in his 
life is vocation education. He was 
recently elected vice-president of the 
American Vocational Association repre- 
senting Trade and Industrial Education. 

Few people are privileged to know 
Tom Quigley, for better or worse and 
certainly no one loves him more than 
the writer of this brief biography. 














RAY FIFE 


State Supervisor of Agricultural Education 
Columbus, Ohio 


Dr. Fife is a native of Ohio, having 
been born and reared on a farm in that 
great state. He has had practical 
experience which has qualified him 
admirably for the position he holds. 
In every emergency in which vocational 
education is involved he responds with 
all the enthusiasm and fine judgment 
that he commands. He is a power in the 
American Vocational Association. Much 
more could be said but nothing more 
effective. 








PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


Director, State Board for 
Vocational Education, Athens, Georgia 


It is as good a place as any to begin 
by saying that Paul W. Chapman 
taught the first vocational agriculture 
school organized in the state of Missouri. 
He did such a good job of it that he 
was promoted to the job of State Super- 
visor of Agricultural Education, and 
was the first to fill that position in the 
state of Missouri. 

It wasn’t long after beginning his 
work as Supervisor of Agriculture in 
Missouri until he was called to a 
similar position in the state of Georgia. 


It was inevitable that he should soon ~ 


become State Director of Vocational 
Education in Georgia, which position 
he has held for several years. 

It is characteristic of him to take part 
in discussion of whatever topic is under 
consideration in whatever company. He 
thinks straight; he is a natural leader, 
and it was to be expected that he should 
be president of the National Association 
of State Directors of Vocational Edu- 
cation and later president of the 
American Vocational Association. He 
is now chairman of the Legislative 
Committee for the American Vocational 
Association and what a job he is doing! 
He knows people and what their re- 
action will be to a situation; he is a 
strategist. 

As a member of the National Advisory 
Committee on Education he was never 
willing to compromise the principle 
for which vocational education stands. 
The people across the country have been 
grateful to him for the position he took 
and the courage with which he defended 
it. Vocational Education is a passion 
with him; he loves it as a musician 
loves to play, or as a painter loves his 
art. 


IRVIN S. NOALL, Vice-President 
State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial 
Education, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Mr. Irvin S. Noall is a Westerner by 
birth and training. He was graduated 
from West High School in Salt Lake 
City in 1906 and from the University of 
Utah in 1918. In 1926 he received his 
Master’s Degree from the University of 
California. 


From 1915 to 1918. Mr. Noall taught 
school and was made principal of the 
high school at Grantsville, Utah, in 
1918. In 1919 he was made Director of 
Part-Time and Evening Schools at 
Ogden, Utah. From 1920 to 1922 he 
was State Supervisor of Trade and In- 
dustrial Education for Utah, leaving 
that position to become Special Agent 
for Part-Time Education for the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. In 
1924 he returned to the service of State 


IRVIN S. NOALL 


Supervision in Utah where he worked 
out a program of child accounting and 
part-time education that reaches practi- 
cally all children 14 to 18 years of age 
in the entire state who are either not 
enrolled full-time or legally exempt. 
Mr. Noall also served as Special In- 
vestigator and Part-Time Teacher Train- 
er for the University of California dur- 
ing the summers of 192.4, 1925, and 1926. 
Mr. Noall’s experience has been such as 
to especially qualify him to serve the 
American Vocational Association 
through his membership on the Execu- 
tive Committee representing Part-Time 
Education. 





Meet me at the Kansas City Convention, 
December 7, 8, 9 and 10, 1932 
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REGINA E. GROVES, Vice-President 
Supervisor, Commercial Dept., Madison 
(Wisconsin) Vocational School and Teacher 


Trainer, State Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation. 


Miss Regina E. Groves is a member of 
the Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association representing 
commercial education. 


Miss Groves was reared in Madison, 
Wisconsin where she was graduated 


from the University of Wisconsin re- - 


ceiving a Master's Degree at this in- 
stitution. Her first work as a teacher 
was in the Madison Schools where she 
gave instruction in German and English. 


In 1919 she commenced the work of 
her life in commercial education by en- 
rolling in the Gregg Norma! School 
specializing in Commercial Education. 
After teaching commercial work in the 
part-time schools she was Supervisor 
of the Commercial Department in the 
Madison Vocational School. Her ap- 
pointment as Teacher Trainer in the 
Commercial Division for the Wisconsin 
Division for the Wisconsin State Board 
of Vocational Education followed. 


Miss Groves has been honored re- 
peatedly by being elected to responsible 
official positions. For eleven years she 
has served as a member of the Madison 
Board of Education, being the first 
teacher to be elected at large to this 
place. She is a Director of the North- 
western Building & Loan Association, 
a member of The Business & Professional 
Women’s Group, and of Altrusa, The 
Woman's Rotary Club. In addition she 
has been a representative of the Teachers 
Federation and served as Secretary of 
the Madison Federation of Labor for 
five years. 


TRENDS IN LABOR 
LEGISLATION 


By Jonn B. ANDREWs 


Secretary, American Association for Labor 
Legislation, New York City. 


The outstanding trend in modern 
labor legislation is the new emphasis 
upon education. 

This comes with more general reali- 
zation that working conditions in 
modern industry si ls affect us 
all. If our American social system is to 
advance there must be opportunity 
for individual self-improvement. There 
must be leisure for training in good 
citizenship; an income sufficient for 
decent existence; reasonably safe and 
healthful working conditions; regular- 
ity of employment; relief from con- 
stant anxiety lest one become a subject 
of charity owing to contingencies over 
which one has no control. 

Increasingly it is recognized that 
labor legislation is not merely for the 
protection of wage-earners. Frequently 
these laws are essential for the safe- 
guarding of the conscientious employer 
against undercutting by his less scrupu- 
lous competitors. Moreover, modern 
conditions of ae and labor make us 


’ increasingly inter-dependent and neces- 


sity requires that standards be deter- 
mined with reference to the welfare of 
all the people. 

Most of the important developments 
in this field during the past 20 years have 
have had their beginning in private or 
official studies. Investigating commis- 
sions have been created to collect in- 
formation, hold public hearings, and 
make reports to the Legislature. When, 
after further public hearings and dis- 
cussions, the Legislature has adopted 
the main outlines of a program it has 
increasingly in recent years turned over 
to an administrative body the continu- 
ing responsibility to develop as well as 
to enforce the details of the law. 

This modern tendency to rely upon 
administrative regulations having the 
force of law has revolutionized the 
approach to the problem as well as the 
technique in formulating and enforcing 
protective standards. 

The new process—involving work by 
representative committees throughout 
the year and public hearings through- 
out the state—is an educational prep- 
aration for that better understanding 
by industry which aids greatly in 
securing compliance with the law. At 
every step there is offered opportunity 
for more deliberate, more scientific 
study of technical problems. With this 
goes a responsibility for continuous 
alertness on the part of those who are 
especially interested in making our 
modern industrial civilization contrib- 
ute in full measure to the well bein 
of all of our fellow citizen.. No wort 
while standards of protection are ever 
maintained without an informed public 


sentiment based upon continuous edu- 
cation. 


As the great British scholar, John 
Morley, said some years ago: 


“Progress is not automatic . . . The 
world only grows better, even in the 
moderate degree in which it does grow 
better, because people wish that it 
should, and take the right steps to make 
it better.” 


One of the ways by which we en- 
deavor to make life more worth while 
is through labor legislation, which 
tends to broaden in scope until in some 
instances it appears to merge with the 
public education system. It is sometimes 
asked whether that very useful organi- 
zation, the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, is still working for child labor 
laws. It is apparent that through its 
publications and its executive staff the 
old stress upon prohibiting the em- 
ployment of children has been largely 
changed to emphasis upon the im- 
portance of school attendance. 

Those of us who left the academic 
field many years ago, and who only 
occasionally go back temporarily as 
sort of an adventure, are amazed at the 
extent to which our great universities 
through a rapidly growing student 
body are engaged in mass production, 
or wholesale education. A significant 
cause of this development is the in- 
sistence upon closer relationship be- 
tween our educational institutions and 
the problems of modern industry. This 
is a trend that appears to be inescapable. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Our legislative bodies have likewise 
been obliged to give increasing attention 
to industrial problems, and one should 
not underestimate the educational value 
of legislation that is merely pending. 
Before bills are passed they start a 
wave of public interest. The intro- 
duction of unemployment compensation 
bills in 20 legaheiens during this past 
year resulted in the creation of 8 official 
state investigating commissions. Finan- 
cial appropriations range from $10,000 
to $50,000 for study. The first state 
commission to report urges immediate 
legislation providing for unemploy- 
ment reserve funds. Already it is a 

arent that the minds as well as the 
ae of prominent industrialists and 
legislators are being stirred to some 
constructive action against the evil 
effects of unemployment. 


It’s too sorry a joke—at the beginning 
of our third winter of unemployment— 
to tell 6,000,000 unemployed workers 
that they should = upon their in- 
dividual initiative and trust in business. 
We simply cannot go on having millions 
of industrious workers thrown upon the 
street to be cared for by a charity dole 
until such time as industry needs them 
again. This is now. admitted by some of 
the more intelligent business leaders. 
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It is recognized that to the individual 
worker an extended period of unemploy- 
ment is an accident. If he is thrown out 
of work by the introduction of labor 
saving machinery or improved ~ 
cesses of production which in the long 
run are to the benefit of the whole 
community, he should be tided over a 
period for readjustment, retraining and 
replacement in a new job. To the worker 
with a family to support it is not the 
long run, it is the short run that is vital. 

The expense of this readjustment 
should be in the first instance a charge 
upon industry which we as consumers 
should ultimately bear as we do other 
costs of production such as occupational 
accidents. 

The recent country-wide drive for 
charity funds to help the unemployed— 
“purely voluntary’’ it was announced, 
but in fact in many instances com- 
pulsory—has suggested the desirability 
of a more intelligent, more humane 
system of dealing with the unemployed. 
With Professor Slichter of Harvard we 
may say: It is time for our so-called 
captains of industry to stop holding 
out a tin cup to the public and to pay 
their own labor overhead. 

It is argued that the placing of the 
burden of involuntary idleness upon 
the employers—the only ones in a 
position to do anything effective for its 
prevention—will have the educational 
effect of keeping our business world 
thinking about the importance of 
employment stabilization. It is im- 
arom that this interest be sustained 

uring periods of prosperity when the 
most effective constructive measures 
can be taken to lessen the booms that 
result in depression. This has a bear- 
ing, too, upon the Jong range control of 
public works where careful advance 

RR may be as important as 

nancial appropriations. Every device 
to keep interest alive in unemployment 
during the comparatively prosperous 
years must be considered now while 
public interest is keen. Otherwise 
with the revival of business the prob- 
lem will be forgotten until we again 
ride heedlessly into the next period of 
depression. Those who most vociferously 
promise prompt action by employers to 
set up voluntary reserve funds said the 
same thing in practically the same 
words during our previous depression 
period a decade ago. Legislation is 
necessary. 


EmpPLoyMENT Offices 

With this understanding thoughtful 
students of the subject as well as 
experienced state officials are urging 
a properly integrated system of federal- 
state employment offices to shorten the 
period between jobs. Their function is 
urely that of furnishing information. 
gislation for this purpose, after 
most careful consideration, was over- 
whelmingly adopted by the last Con- 


gress. Unfortunately, after the Congress 
had adjourned, the bill was vetoed by 
the President. This issue will rise again 
in the new Congress, for the make-shift 
substitute set up by Secretary of Labor 
Doak during the past nine months is 
already recognized as a failure. An 
army of ‘‘lame duck’’ politicians sent 
out from Washington cannot perform 
satisfactory the functions of local edu- 
cation. It is wrong in principle and 
contrary to accepted practices. Local 
educational and placement work should 
be done by local authorities with the 
assistance and encouragement of the 
national Government. 


Workmen's COMPENSATION 

Outstanding in importance in the 
labor legislation of the past 20 years 
is Accident Compensation. It has ex- 
tended over all but four states—Arkan- 
sas, Florida, Mississippi and South 
Carolina. It has not only furnished a 
proportion of wages during inability to 
work on account of disabling occu- 
pational injuries, but has also furnished 
the most effective stimulus to accident 
prevention. The information gathered 
through this system and the constant 
economic reminder to those charged 
with the responsibility of making the 
work places safe, has resulted in a 
nation-wide campaign of education. 
Tt was no accident that the National 
Safety Council of employers was formed 
soon after our first Workmen’s Com- 
pensation laws went into effect. 


INDUsTRIAL CoMMISSIONS 


It was natural, too, that improved 
state systems of labor law admini- 
stration were developed as the possi- 
bilities of closer relationship between 
safety inspection of factories and the 
sae of compensation to the injured 
ecame increasingly clear. It is through 
these various Departments of Labor 
and Industrial Commissions that the 
states carry on day by day an education 
that is of vital interest to industry— 
to industrial managers as well as to 
wage earners. 


REHABILITATION 

Another important development re- 
lated to our compensation system has 
been the growth, since the enactment 
of the Federal law in 1920, of a country- 
wide interest in the rehabilitation and 
retraining of industrial cripples. All 
but four states are now cooperating in 
this modern educational work. The 
laggard states are Delaware, Kansas, 
Vermont and Washington. 

As one who assisted — from 
the beginning in securing the adoption 
of the rehabilitation and vocational 
education laws I wish to add my little 
tribute of commendation for those who 
have earnestly devoted themselves to 
the work of administration. The co- 
operative supervision and financial aid 
by the Federal government has been 


amply justified by the results in the 
states where the actual work is carried 
on. Any one at all familiar with the 
facts must admit that this educational 
work should not only be continued, it 
should be extended. 
INTER-RELATION - 
More and more I am impressed with 
the interrelation of social legislation. 
It is sufficient by way of illustration to 
point out that it is impossible for 
accident compensation to be ctype. rl 
successful without efficiently adminis- 
tered industrial cripple rehabilitation. 
And that work is not completed until 
the retrained person is placed in the 
right job. Moreover, rehabilitation 
legislation is under a severe handicap 
until it has the supplemental advantages 
of ‘‘all necessary- medical care’’ and 
the assurance of ‘‘maintenance’’ and 
“‘second-injury’’ funds the permanency 
of which can be best maintained through 
provisions of the workmen’s compen- 
sation laws. 





RECOGNITION OF THE 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


By R. W. Setvipce 


Professor of Industrial Education, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
Years of experience and a careful 

study of our educational problems have 
brought a clearer understanding of the 
functions and fields of vocational edu- 
cation and the industrial arts. It has 
become clear that there is no real con- 
flict between these two phases of edu- 
cation, but that each supplements the 
other. It seems desirable, therefore, that 
people interested in these fields should 
work together in harmony and without 
jealousy. * 

At the New York meeting of the 
A.V.A. in December the industrial arts 
programs were placed with the minor 
sections. This caused some concern 
among industrial arts teachers, and I 
was requested to take up with the 
Executive Committee the matter of 
securing greater recognition in the 
organization and a more important 
place on the program. 

I have presented to the Executive 
Committee the question of recognizing 
the industrial arts group as one of the 
major sections of the organization and 
providing for a Vice-President repre- 
senting this group on the Executive 
Committee. Such an arrangement will 
involve an amendment to the consti- 
tution and by-laws of the association, 
which can be — only at the 
annual meeting. I have been assured 
that the Executive Committee will give 
a hearing to the proposal when it meets 
in Kansas City, and we hope to have 
its approval. 

An amendment providing for the 
change will be proposed and published 
in time for a vote at the Kansas City 
meeting. 
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W. HARRY KING 


A NEW MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL 
BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


W. Harry King of Mitchell, South 
Dakota, recently appointed by Presi- 
dent Hoover as a Member of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education repre- 
senting the interests of agriculture, 
assumed the duties of his office April 20. 
His appointment was made to fill the 
vacancy on the Board created by the 
recent death of Claude M. Henry. 

Mr. King was educated in the public 
school of his home State and at the 
University of Nebraska. For a number 
of years he was editor and publisher of 
South Dakota pe oe during which 
gs he was closely identified with 

tate and local agricultural movements. 

He has had a broad experience in 
public service, as a member of the board 
of control for the State institutions of 
South Dakota, as manager of the 
World’s Corn Palace of his native State, 
and in other agricultural activities. 

As a member of the board controlling 
the State institutions in South Dakota, 
Mr. King was one of those responsible 
for developing a plan under which high- 
bred dairy cattle were placed on the 
farms of these institutions and the off- 
spring of these herds made available to 
the farmers of the State at nominal 
prices. 

Mr. King is familiar with the un- 
certainties, the “‘ups and downs,” and 
the opportunities or lack of oppor- 


tunities of a life dependent upon 
agriculture for its existence. Many 
telegrams and letters commending his 
qualifications, his organizing ability, 
his knowledge of agricultural problems, 
his personality, and his loyalty to an 

movement with which he is pti ert 
were transmitted by agricultural organi- 
zations, educational institutions, and 
individuals, in connection with his 
appointment by President Hoover to 
position on the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education. 





THE RESEARCH PROGRAM OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL SECTION OF THE 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


By Dr. H. M. Hamuin, 
Towa State College, Chairman, Committee 
on Research 


The Agricultural Section of the 
American Vocational Association has 
always had a committee on research. 
Until 1931 the committee's function has 
been to carry on research studies. Efforts 
along this line were not always success- 
ful. Doubts arose as to whether a com- 
mittee of this sort, whose members are 
widely separated, with meetings but 
once a year, can ever hope successfully 
to prosecute specific researches. 

During the past year a reorganized 
research committee set out on a different 
task. We agreed that we would under- 
take no particular research studies. We 
decided to devote our efforts to four 
tasks: 

1. The stimulation of research in 

agricultural education. 

2. The coordination of research activ- 

ities. 

3. The provision of facilities for the 

critical evaluation of research. 

4. The dissemination of research re- 

sults. 


AccOMPLISHMENTS OF THE New ProGRAM 


Organization of regional committees.— 
Our first accomplishment was the in- 
stigation of arrangements for research 


committees in each of the regions which . 


did not have such committees: North 
Atlantic, Southern, Western. These com- 
mittees were in action by the time of 
the spring conference of 1931. They 
follow a common pattern. There is a 
representative from each state. The 
chairman of each regional committee is 
a member of the national committee. 


Study of needed research:—Our second 
step was to learn what research in 
agricultural education is considered 
most necessary at the present time. With 
the assistance of the committee, Dr. La- 
throp secured from state supervisors and 
teacher trainers their opinions regard- 
ing research needs. Considerable agree- 
ment was discovered. It is likely that 
the research of the immediate future will 
be more likely to be concentrated upon 
a few of the more pressing problems be- 
cause the findings of this study are 
available to researchers. 


Survey of research facilities:—Our third 
major project for the year was to survey 
the facilities for research in agricul- 
tural education in the United States. 
We suspected and found that we are 
largely trying to ‘“‘make bricks with- 
out straw.”’ Dr. Lathrop, who also 
carried out this study, found that very 
little of the time of trained research 
men is available for studies in agri- 
cultural education. 


Regional conferences on research:—A 
fourth project was carried out in 
conjunction with the research com- 
mittee of the North Central Region. 
Our committee wished to determine the 
feasibility of holding a series of con- 
ferences on research, separate from the 
annual regional conferences, to insure 
adequate attention to research prob- 
lems. Such a conference was held at 
Iowa State College on May 25 and 26, 
1931. It was a poor time of year for 
such a meeting, since the dates were 
too near the close of the school year. It 
was a first attempt. Only four states 
sent representatives, but these persons, 
together with Dr. Lathrop and the 
members of the Iowa State College staff, 
spent some ten hours in profitable dis- 
cussion. It is likely that in the future 
such conferences will be held in con- 
nection with the regional meetings but 
with sufficient time set aside to insure 
adequate attention to research. These 
separate conferences are intended pri- 
marily for producers of research; ade- 
quate programs for users of research 
findings should be a part of the regular 
conference proceedings. 

Meeting with regional committer s:—The 
fifth project for which the national 
comittee takes credit was a meeting 
with representatives from the regional 
committees held in New York just 
preceding the American Vocational 
Association convention. The meeting, 
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which lasted a half-day, provided a 
splendid opportunity for a discussion of 
‘ties for promoting and improving re- 
search programs in agricultural edu- 
cation in the country at large. 

Research program at annual meeting of 
the American Vocational Association:— 
The committee was allotted consider- 
able time on the program of the Agri- 
cultural Section of the American Vo- 
cational Association at its New York 


meeting in December, 1931. This time. 


was used to bring before the group a 
resume of the year’s progress in research 
in the four regions, an outline of the 
work of the committee and its associ- 
ated regional committees, and a sug- 
gested program for research in the 
United States. 

Publicity to research findings:—The com- 
mittee has recognized that one of the 
principal limitations of our current 
research program in agricultural edu- 
cation is the lack of facilities for dis- 
seminating research results. One im- 
portant step has been taken during the 
past year toward improving the situ- 
ation. Working with the editors of 
Agricultural Education, we have arranged 
for the appointment of two research 
editors for that publication, Professor 
E. C. Magill of Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, and Dr. C. R. Wiseman of 
South Dakota State College. We have 
also arranged that the regional com- 
mittees on research will assist these 
editors in locating studies which are 
worthy of being reported in our national 
magazine. 


PROJECTS FOR THE CURRENT YEAR 


The following committee projects 
are under way this year. 


1. Making the regional committees on re- 
search effective agencies——These newly 
established organizations, which are of 
great potential importance to the de- 
velopment of research, must be kept 
alive and growing. 

2. Securing more time and money for re- 
search.—The primary source which is 
being tapped is the funds of the Land- 
Grant institutions. Experiment station 
money has been used in Georgia and 
Connecticut; its further use is being en- 
couraged, particularly the use of the 
federal Purnell funds. We are also urging 
that the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education devote a larger portion of its 
efforts to systematic research. Funds 
from other sources, including private 
foundations, are also being considered. 

3. Compiling research in agricultural 
education.—The committee is under- 
taking to do for agricultural education 
what Henry and Morrison did for feeds 
and feeding and what Curtis did for the 
teaching of science. That is, we are 
undertaking to compile and consolidate 
all of the useful studies which have been 
made in agricultural education and to 
publish the results for general use. Al- 
ready four of six sections of this task 


have been assigned to committee mem- 
bers. Professor W. F. Stewart of Ohio 
State University will summarize the 
studies of all-day work; Professor L. 
D. Klemmedson of the University of 
Arizona, studies in the field of admini- 
stration and supervision; Dr. F. W. 
Lathrop, studies of part-time education 
in agriculture. The writer has the section 
on measurement of results. An attempt 
will be made not only to report the 
information derived from studies 
but to indicate the research procedures 
which have been found profitable and 
to suggest other Seasifle problems 
which await solution. 


4. ——— our research personnel.— 
Most of the research in agricultural edu- 
cation is reported in Master's and 
Doctor's theses. In other words, it is 
the work of amateurs. The committee 
is trying to encourage more attention 
to research on the part of those who 
have the training and experience to 
catry on the most effective studies. 
Largely this is a matter of securing 
more funds to be specifically set aside 
for research purposes. 

5. Securing better dissemination of re- 
search findings.—The committee is con- 
tinuing to work with the editors of 
Agricultural Education in providing digests 
of important research studies. It is also 
considering the launching of a special 
research publication in which studies 
can be reported in more detail and partic- 
ularly for the use of research workers. 
It is encouraging the publication of 
research findings in the standard edu- 
cational journals. It hopes to provide 
a national forum for research in agri- 
cultural education with opportunities 
for frank and critical discussion of re- 
search procedures and findings in pre- 
convention sessions held in connection 
with the meetings of the American 
Vocational Association. 


SiGNs OF PRoGREsS 


There is evidence that we are making 
substantial progress in research in agri- 
cultural education. Dr. Lathrop’s com- 
pilation of research studies (Miscellan- 
eous 1060 of the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education) indicates that from 
1916 to 1920, the number of studies 
ranged from 1 to 4 per year; from 1921 
to 1925, the range was from 4 to 21 per 
year; from 1926 to 1930, the range was 
from 20 to 51 per year. A check made in 
the Fall sl 1931 revealed 120 studies 
then under way in the United States. 


There is also evidence of improvement 
in the quality of our research. There 


-has recently been a rapid increase in the 


number of persons in our field who have 
specially prepared for research through 
taking work leading to the Doctor's 
degree. Our reports of research are com- 
ing out in better form. I believe our 
findings are, in general, sounder. 

The provision in the set-up of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 


» 


cation for a specialist in research in 
agricultural education has been a real 
step in advance. The choice of Dr. 
Lathrop for this post was a most 
fortunate one. His ability to work with 
others in furthering a research program 
is very pronounced. He is building 
soundly and well. 


Support FOR THE ProGRAM NEEDED 

If our research program is to expand 
and improve, it must have the support 
of supervisors and administrators. It 
must be directed to a considerable ex- 
tent toward the solution of the prob- 
lems they encounter if it is to receive 
their support. 

Many of these administratorsrecognize 
that an adequate body of research find- 
ings would be one of their greatest aids. 
To the extent that such findings are 
available, difficulties in relationships 
between the states and the federal 
government, between local communi- 
ties and states, can be settled on the 
basis of facts, rather than by the épse 
dixit of federal or state authorities, 
eliminating the friction and opposition 
which arbitrary and opinionated rulings 
are sure to occasion. Few admini- 
strators now wish to rule in the old, 
despotic way. Few care to leave the 
determination of policies to the whims 
of state or local officials. The happy 
medium, when it is possible, is to re- 
sort to facts as a basis for administra- 
tive relationships. We now lack a good 
share of the facts we need for this pur- 
pose. It is the task of research workers 
to supply them. The possession by the 
officials of states and communities of 
knowledge based on research is the 
best insurance we have that the funds 
allotted to them will be wisely spent. 

Teacher trainers perhaps need less 
convincing of the need for more and 
better research. We are constantly 
baffled because, at so many points in 
our teaching, we lack a science of agri- 
culturai education. A good deal of the 
moncy we spend on teacher training is 
spent to promulgate the largely un- 
checked individual theories and idio- 
syncracies of teacher trainers. The widest 
variations in what is taught are found 
from institution to institution; often 
these variations are with respect to 
items which might be matters of fact, 
if we had an adequate research program. 

Dr. Lathrop once said, ‘“There is no 
surer way of increasing our prestige 
outside our own field than by pro- 
ducing a high quality of research.” 
This is a final thought which deserves 
our consideration. 


Climb! There are 
no elevators in the 
House of Success. 
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OUR STAR land was used for cotton, corn, cats, AA 
FUTURE FARMER OF AMERICA sorghum, peas, soy beans, irish potatoes, 
By Ki. By Sere sweet potatoes, peanuts and even ie A MR. C. M. HENRY DIES 


State Adviser, F. F. A. in Arkansas 


All over the Nation the most pro- 
gressive rural educational leaders are 
giving increasing attention to group 
leadership activities for rural high 
school students. 


The highest honor of the national 
farm boys’ organization, known as the 
Future Farmers of America, is that of 
being crowned the Star Farmer of 
America. This honor, for 1931, has come 
to Glenn Farrow, a modest, hard- 
working farm youth of Danville, Ark- 
ansas. I have been requested to sketch 
briefly some of the interesting achieve- 
ments of this remarkable young farmer, 
who is a product of vocational edu- 
cation in agriculture. 


Glenn Farrow, the agricultural Lind- 
bergh of Arkansas, was born on a hill 
farm between Belleville and Danville. 
His grandfather, T. H. Farrow, came to 
that vicinity in an early day as a 
Tennessee wanderer with a golden 
voice. The pioneers of the neighborhood 
persuaded him to settle in the com- 
munity and sing in the church. He 
rented a forty-acre farm and with only 
one mule began farming his way to in- 
dependence. The forty acres were pur- 


chased and his son increased the family © 


holding to two hundred and forty acres. 


When Glenn became old enough to be 
thinking of high school he considered 
Belleville. This school was only three 
miles from Glenn's home but it had 
only a general, traditional high school 
curriculum. At Danville, six miles 
away, over a muddy road, was a modern 
rural high school, with a department of 
vocational agriculture which was in 
charge of J. W. Hull, an energetic 
teacher of both farm youth and adult 
farmers. With the help and encourage- 
ment of a most wonderful mother the 
lad decided to prepare himself for the 
opportunity of his own home farm. Day 
after day, through the sticky clay of the 
winder roads, this boy rode a horse or 
drove a buggy to school where he be- 
came a leader in all phases of community 
and school life. 


It is not surprising that young 
Farrow became the foremost student in 
vocational agriculture, and an enthusi- 
astic member of the F. F. A., as well as 
president of his class and captain of 
his ball team. 


While Glenn was in high school study- 
ing vocational ‘agriculture he rented 
27 acres of land on which to carry his 
many educational home projects. The 


corn. He did not neglect livestock for he 
owned three hogs, two mules, two 
dairy cows, 25 hens and a horse, all 
urchased from his farm earnings in 
arming. Glenn was the first farmer in 
his section to terrace his hill land and 
build fertility by the scientific rotation 
of crops. His eight acres of permanent 
Bermuda grass pasture was an inno- 
vation to his community. The young 
man made his own arrangements for 
financing his farming operations. He 
helped to organize a local Farm Credit 
Corporation in which he was a stock- 
holder, and he was the first member to 
repay his loan in full. 


One of the important aims of the 
F. F. A. movement is to develop the 
qualities of rural leadership and no boy 
can become the Star Future Farmer of 
America without scoring high in such 
activities. Glenn Farrow met all of these 
requirements because he was the presi- 
dent of the first F. F. A. Chapter in 
Arkansas and served as secretary of the 
State Association of F. F. A. He has 
received many noteworthy winnings in 
F. F. A. Contests, and in other fields of 
endeavor. For three years he was presi- 
dent of his high school class and he has 
participated in religious work and acted 
as secretary of his local Sunday school. 


This courageous youth married a 
classmate during his senior high school 
days, and the young couple with their 
small son, Danny, are now living on 
their own home farm. 


With the $1,000 Star American Farmer 
prize awarded by the Weekly Kansas 
City Star, 20 acres of land has been 
purchased recently and added to young 
Farrow’s own holdings. He has also 
purchased some pure bred livestock and 
now is engaged in building a poultry 
house for 150 hens. While they are not 
wealthy, a more happy and independent 
young family than the Farrows cannot 
be found in America. And we are proud 
to know that real opportunity still 
exists for young folks who plan to re- 
main on the farm in Arkansas. 


Mr. Claude M. Henry, Member of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, passed away at Walter Reed 
Hospital, Friday, March 18. Mr. Henry 
had been a member of the Board repre- 
senting Agriculture for the past five 
years. He was first appointed ; Presi- 
dent Coolidge on May 24, 1927, and was 
reappointed for successive three-year 
terms by President Coolidge and Presi- 
dent Hoover. He came to Washington 
from Redfield, South Dakota, where he 
was connected with banking interests. 

Mr. Henry was born in West Bend, 
Iowa, November 19, 1873. During the 
period 1913 to 1917 he was Chairman 
of the South Dakota Tax Commission 
and was a member of the South Dakota 
Rural Credit Commission from 1917 
to 1925. He was a 32nd degree Mason 
and a Shriner. As a Member of the 
Federal Board he brought to the Board 
a wide experience both as a farmer and 
as a business man. His associates on 
the Board included the Secretary of 
Labor, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Secretary of Commerce, the Com- 
missioner of Education, and two other 
members appointed by the President, 
one representing the interests of manu- 
facturing and commerce and the other 
the interests of labor. 


Reverend R. Earl Boyd, Chaplain of 
the United States Army, conducted the 
funeral services held at the Walter 
Reed Hospital Chapel. 


Mr. Henry, who was a Spanish- 
American War veteran with the rank 
of Captain was buried in Arlington 
Cemetery with military honors. A 
short service, at which Chaplain Boyd 
officiated, was held at the cemetery. A 
firing squad from Ft. Myer, which met 
the funeral cortege at the Arlington 
Cemetery Gate, fired a salute and taps 
were sounded by an Army bugler. 


Mr. Henry is survived by his wife and 
one daughter, Mrs. David Andrews of 
Washington. 




















On page 63 of this issue of the News Bulletin appears an 
announcement by The Institute of Research of a series of Vo- 
cational Guidance Charts. It was my pleasure to examine these 
charts rather carefully and I think they are fine. They give 
Guidance information in a few minutes that would require 
hours of reading to acquire. They are to a young person trying 
to decide on his vocation what a road is to a tourist. I suggest you 
communicate with The Institute of Research, 537 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, concerning them. 


C. M. MILLER, Secretary, A. V. A. 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS IN THE TRAINING POSSIBILITIES 
FOR THE RESTAURANT INDUSTRY 


By A. W. Dunuap, Supervisor 


Dining and Recreation Rooms 


New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association and fellow 
workers in the restaurant and allied 
fields: 

We are in the midst of far reaching 
developments in the methods of select- 
ing and training employees for the 
restaurant industry. Vocational schools, 
universities, correspondence schools, 
restaurant associations and individual 
restaurant men are concerning them- 
selves to-day as they have never done 
before in the training of men and 
women for service in our business. 
College courses for pear mana- 
gers, vocational schools for skilled 
workers, correspondence schools for 
pre-employed and employed workers, 
and innumerable and distinctive pri- 
vate restaurant courses are in operation 
throughout the country, turning out 
better trained and better prepared 
restaurant employees. 

This is the first time, so far as I am 
aware, that a national group of vo- 
cational school directors and repre- 
sentatives of the industry have met 
together for the purpose of recognizing 
their mutual interests and for discussing 
together the most effective methods of 
carrying out programs of vocational 
education as they affect the restaurant 
business. 

You who are engaged in the vo- 
cational training field are here, I believe, 
to determine, if you can, from your 
contacts with restaurant men, which 
of your efforts in the past have been 
most worth-while, and to discover if 
there are trends and developments tak- 
ing place within the industry which 
sheald guide your future course of 
action. From my experience several 
years ago as a teacher in a boy’s pre- 

aratory school I know how intense 
is your interest in the correct training 
and subsequent success of your students. 
I remember clearly the sense of satis- 
faction which came to me as my 
students passed the college entrance 
‘examinations in the subject which I 
had been teaching and I imagine that 


you ate subject to the same reaction 
when your students make a success of 
the jobs to which they were assigned 
after attending your schools. 

You who are directors of schools 
which do not as yet offer restaurant 
courses will want to know whether 
there are opportunities for restaurant 
instruction in your particular com- 
munities and how best to take advantage 
of them. 


Those of you who are engaged in the 
restaurant business are here very likely 
as I am, to discern what has been done 
by vocational schools for our industry, 
to ask what the school can accomplish 
in ——s better trained employees, 
and to cooperate with the schoolmen in 
helping to select the right type of 
states and in mapping our courses of 
instruction. 


Although I cannot speak for the 
entire industry in attempting to answer 
some of the questions in the minds of 
the various groups here, I shall aim to 
bring out a few of the trends from the 
viewpoint of one who has been both 
restaurant manager and graduate of a 
vocational school of college grade. 

There are several classes of employees 
in the restaurant world, but the subject 
matter of this paper will be confined to 
dealing with only those which the 
vocational schools aim to reach, namely 
assistants to department heads, skilled 
workers, and semi-skilled workers. In 
general, although the job names differ 
with almost every organization, the 
specific jobs in the three classes are 
assistant stewards, cooks, assistant 
cooks, bakers, assistant bakers, waiters 
and waitresses, cashiers, pantry men 
and women, counter men and women, 
tray girls and bus boys. 


2. Stzz AND ImporTANCE OF THE 
REsTAURANT INDUSTRY 


The size and importance of the in- 
dustry should govern to some extent 
the seriousness with which any em- 

loyee training program is undertaken. 
The latest United States Census of 
Distribution disclosed that the restau- 


rant industry stands seventh among the 
principal business groups of the Nation, 
accounting for more than two billions 
of dollars or 4.19 percent. of the total 
annual retail sales. In number of stores 
it ranks third, having 135,674 establish- 
ments classed as restaurants. This means 
that there is one restaurant for every 
goo inhabitants. It is estimated con- 
servatively that there are 1,400,000 
people employed in the business. Even 
the smallest town contains at least one 
restaurant, cafe, or lunch room. It is 
interesting to note that there are 287 
chain organizations with 3,719 units 
and that 14 of the chains have 50 or 
more stores apiece. 


With such a wide distribution of 
restaurants and restaurant employees, 
the employment problems encountered 
in conducting this business are of 
Nation-wide importance. It means that 
to a large extent restaurants are en- 
trusted with the health of the Nation 
insofar as the service of food is in- 
volved. The question of the training of 
the employees in service in these 
establishments is evidently of increas- 
ing national concern, because the busi- 
ness and the way in which it is carried 
on is of vital importance to the American 
people. 

3. Recent DevetopMents IN THE 
INDUsTRY AND IN EpucaTion Perratn- 

ING TO TRAINING PossrBILiTIEs 


What are some of the recent develop- 
ments in this industry which have a 
bearing upon the training possibilities? 
Probably the most important are: 

1. The changing eating and living 
habits of the public. 

2. Changing employment conditions. 


3. The results of the passage of the 
18th Amendment. 


4. The development of chain restau- 
rants. 


The recognition by restaurant 
executives of the need and usefulness of 
vocational training as a result of the 
awakening of the industry to its im- 
portance and responsibilities toward the 
public. : 


The eating and living habits of great 
numbers of people have changed in 
recent years, as witness the movement 
away from the old fashioned home, 
with its large family and extensive 
facilities for preparing and serving 


food, toward living and taking meals 
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in hotels, apartments, apartment hotels 
and clubs. Multitudes of women have 
taken their place in business and in- 
dustry, requiring their absence from 
home a major part of the day. People 
travel more away from home, like to 
employ as few servants as possible and 
throw the burden of entertaining their 
friends on the hotel, club or restaurant. 
These developments have lead to a 
marked —- of the restaurant 
business. Withal, the public has be- 
come intensely health conscious, so 
that now it knows as much or more 
than the restaurant man himself about 
vitamins, calories, diets and sanitary 
rules. It is demanding of the restaurant 
man and his employees good health, 
vitality, personal cleanliness, and scrupu- 
lous sanitary practices in handling 
food, utensils and dishes. As the busi- 
ness has so it has become 
unavoidable for management to be- 
come more and more dependent upon 
reliable and well trained employees. It 
has become important for department 
heads not only to understand the 
technique of their work but also to be 
able to supervise the instruction of the 
employees in their departments. 
Il. 

Coincident with the expansion of the 
industry and the resultant requirement 
for more and better trained employees 
have come changing labor conditions, 
making it harder for the industry to 
meet this demand. Immigration re- 


strictions have nearly cut off the supply © 


of foreign-trained workers upon which 
the industry formerly relied. We are 
now being forced to compete with other 
industries to a much greater extent for 
the necessary supply. Restaurant men 
everywhere are beginning to realize 
that the skilled knowledge needed to 
run the business must be somehow im- 
parted to those already employed and to 
the younger members of the community 
who can be induced or who elect of 
their own accord to enter the industry. 

The dividing lines between what 
were at one time considered  rageoage 
men’s jobs and women’s jobs in the 
restaurant business are being lost sight 
of with the redistribution of workers 
as a result of the progressive mechani- 
zation of industry. Many are being 
drawn into our business who are either 
unfitted or untrained for it. The former 
European accretions had at least an 


apprenticeship of some sort and most . 


had a great deal more training than 
that. One of the most enlightening 
experiences I had in Europe was a visit 
to a hotel and restaurant training 
school. The students were admitted at 
the age of fourteen and _ four years 
learning the technique of their business, 
supplemented by classroom studies and 
actual experience in hotels and restau- 
rants of the neighboring cities. At 
eighteen years of age they were gradu- 
ated and permitted to travel from one 


country to another on an exchange basis 
with other countries in order to gain 
a wide variety of experience and knowl- 
edge of the most important European 
languages. Many of the great heh 
stewards and managers we read and 
hear about went through this sort of 
training. But this order of things is 
changing and we are now and will be 
more in the future forced to rely on 
American trained employees. Whether 
the training will be as good or better 
than the European training referred to 
are questions which educators, restau- 
rant men and the public will be called 
upon to answer. 
Ill. 


Whether we agree with each other or 
not on the benefits derived from the 
turn in events known as the 18th 
Amendment, we are compelled to see 
the changes which it has brought 
about in the business. Before Pro- 
hibition the operation of the bar 
covered a multitude of sins in the 
financial results of many restaurants. 
Those which survived have done so 
through improved organization, better 
food, better service, and better trained 
personnel. It is the general opinion that 
the change has already attracted and 
will continue to attract many em- 
ployees of the more desirable type to 
the business who before Prohibition 
would not have considered entering it. 
The boy or girl does not now have to 
apologize to anyone for admitting an 
ambition to enter the restaurant busi- 
ness. 

IV. 

The development of chain restaurants 
with their multiplicity of units has 
made it harder for management to 
understand how to organize for the 
establishing and maintenance of organi- 
zations which will be uniformly loyal 
to the management, courteous to the 
public, and contented and satisfied with 
the opportunities presented in the busi- 
ness. On the other hand the well 
managed chain restaurant offers —— 
the most fertile field for the develop- 
ment of training programs within the 
organization as well as for the employ- 
ment of vocationally trained employees, 
because they have the volume of busi- 
mess to support such efforts. To-day 
some of the fe systems so far evolved 
are found in the chain organizations. 


V. 


To illustrate the awakening of the 
restaurant fraternity to its importance 
and responsibilities toward the public, 
bringing with it a recognition of the 
necessity and usefulness of vocational 
training I need but refer you to the 
report of the Federal Board of Vo- 
cational Education to the American 
Hotel Association and the subsequent 
establishment of the School for In- 
stitutional Management at Cornell Uni- 
versity, the number of addresses deal- 


» 


ing with training problems given at 
restaurant men’s conventions, the numer- 
ous articles and reports on the subject 
published in the hotel and restaurant 
ser the increasing number of reference 

ooks on restaurant management, and 
the volume of instruction manuals com- 
piled by individual restaurants in recent 
years. 

At the last convention of the American 
Restaurant Association the president 
struck the keynote of present day 
thought among restaurateurs when he 
said that the American public has lost 
the art of where, when and how to 
dine, that it has gone wild over dietetic 
fads and that people are almost afraid 
to sit down to a square meal. To 
counteract this untoward development 
the National Restaurant Association 
proposes to embark upon a national, 
cooperative advertising campaign to 
popularize eating in good restaurants. 
Such a plan, if carried out, is expected 
to result in an increase in restaurant 
business even beyond its present pro- 
portions. This will tend to require more 
employees. In order to back up to the 
fullest extent this advertising program 
there could be no better background 
than a body of well trained, efficient, 
courteous employees with a craft spirit 
which will raise the business to a high 
plane called for. However, there are a 

ood many restaurant operators who 
differ with the idea that proper train- 
ing for the restaurant business can be 
obtained in school. Putting their faith 
entirely in the trail and error method of 
experience alone, their opinions can be 
summed up in Horace Greeley’s famous 
remark, ‘“‘May I be delivered from 
college graduates and.all other horned 
cattle’, the latter being, I take it, 
vocational school graduates. There is 
or has been a great deal of reason for 
such feelings, but when your student 
is thoroughly trained in what to expect 
after prin, he is usually willing 
to take his place in the ranks with the 
other employees in the business and 
depend upon his own merits for pro- 
motion. 

With the realization of the need for 
trained employees has developed a 
confusion of opinions and ideas as to the 
method of training. The manager of a 
western restaurant encourages his em- 
p*oyees to do better by agreeing to pay 
one third of their tuition for any sub- 
jects they wish to study providing those 
subjects are such as to be of direct help 
to-the employee in his job. An eastern 
chain prints service suggestions on the 
flaps of the weekly pay envelopes hoping 
thereby that no employee will miss 
seeing and acting upon the suggestion. 

Another man has a scheme for train- 


ing waitresses to be hostesses. Others 
distribute extensive manuals to each 
worker and hold classes of instruction 
at intervals, using the manuals as a 
basis for teaching. One of whom I 
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know. makes every man in his organi- 
zation responsible for the training of 
the person immediately under him. A 
few depend upon schools for new em- 
ployees or ask schools to cooperate 
with them in training. Some have 
highly developed personnel and em- 
ployment departments. All this differ- 
ence in method is evidence of the 
characteristic individuality of each es- 
tablishment, but declares a visuali- 
zation of the fundamental belief among 
restaurant people that employees may 
either make or break a business in spite 
of good food and good location. Back 
of it all is the conviction among restau- 
rant men that the industry has a re- 
sponsibility toward the public and that 
he matter of trained employees is 

haps the biggest factor in shoulder- 
ing that responsibility. 

Now let us turn to the developments 
in the educational field which have a 
bearing upon the training possibilities. 
Granting the need for training is there, 
what are the opportunities offered by 
vocational schools to the restaurant in- 
dustry for securing trained employees? 

Whatever our varying shades of 
belief may be regarding vocational 
education, the fact of such education is 
with us. The Smith-Hughes Act pro- 
vides substantial government assistance 
to the States which initiate vocational 
projects. All of the States have set up 
organizations for carrying out programs 
of vocational education. In practically 
every city and village of the United 
States there is the possibility of organi- 
zing classing for persons desiring to 
enter or who have entered upon the 
various phases of restaurant work. I 
am informed that vocational schools in 
about a dozen centers of population 


have established restaurant training © 


courses, notably the Frank Wiggin 
School of Los Angeles, the Bayonne 
School, the Camden County School, the 
Isaac Delgardo School of New Orleans 
and the schools established this year 
at Miami and Daytona Beach. That 
these schools are supplying workers 
acceptable to the industry points the 
way to extension of the idea to other 
communities. ™ 


How Tues Scuoots AND Tue INDUsTRY 
Can Cooperate Wits Eacu Oruer. 


The need for training and the means 
for training therefore exist in every 
community. To take advantage of this 
circumstance, the local restaurant asso- 
ciation or individual restaurant men 
may, in cooperation with the local 
board of education, make a survey of 
the possibilities in their locality. The 
restaurant people would be charged 


with initiating the project, and would 
of necessity have to be inspired with a 
enuine interest in the training possi- 
ilities. The object of such a survey, 
which would mean inviting teachers or 


analysts from the schools to enter our 
doors, would be to analyze each job 
so that the knowledge and skills re- 
quired to perform the various tasks 
might be defined, and so that the jobs 
for which training could or ought to be 
offered might be decided upon. 

One of the most important functions 
of the school is in selecting only those 
entrants who are fitted for restaurant 
work. The instrument to be used in 
fulfilling this obligation is the job 
analysis. We would find it of advantage 
therefore to welcome the schoolmen into 
our kitchens and offices and behind our 
counters for the purpose of making an 
orderly and thorough analysis, so that 
they may thereby gain the knowledge 
which is indispensable in formulating 
effective courses of instruction. With 
this insight into the various skills and 
knowledges which go to make up the 
jobs in our establishments, along with 
the physical and mental factors in- 
volved, the schoolmen can go back to 
their schools, set up courses of in- 
struction, and intelligently select for 
us the right human material for ad- 
mission to the courses. Our assistance 
can be used and is needed through all 
stages of the process. It can be offered 
in the form of service on the school 
advisory boards and in opening up our 
restaurants to the schools for the pur- 
pose of study and for use as practical 
training grounds. 

After the job analyses are made, the 
vocational classes instituted on that 
foundation, and the students selected 
who best fit into this scheme of things, 
there is a good chance that the new 
employees whom we hire after passing 
through these schools will be effectively 
trained to take their first jobs in our 
organizations. 

But even with the best of vocational 
training, the training work would be 
merely well begun if it were to stop 
there. Training on the job is the next 
step. The best results can probably be 
obtained by systematic, wel! planned 
training programs within the restaurant 
or in conjunction with a part-time 
school. This requires time, thought and 
hard work on the part of management. 
Some restaurant men have not given 
much thought to this phase of their 
duties (and source of profit, too) either 
because they have been absorbed with 
other problems, or because, if they have 
considered it, they are at a loss as to 
how to go about it. Here again the 
schoolmen can be of assistance by help- 
ing to arrange for and carry on in- 
struction on the job if the restaurant 
man is interested enough to ask for 
such assistance. 

In conclusion, it is my humble belief 
that although there may be no better 
foundation for the industry than a body 
of trained and intelligent men and 
women, anchored still farther down 
there must be a still firmer foundation 


> 


of restaurant folk everywhere who 
sincerely believe in employee training 
and who are willing to put their 
shoulders to the wheel in working out 
educational plans both in vocational 
schools and within the business which 
will produce this much-to-be-desired 
body of trained and intelligent em- 
ita Until there is such a foun- 

ation the work of a few schools and 
the efforts of individual restaurant men 
will not be sp oe and we may 
expect that the public will not patron- 
ize restaurants to the extent hoped for 
because it too will be unable to perceive 
that the industry thinks enough of its 
obligations to provide that type of 
employee to serve it. 





In times of stress 
every worthy cause 
needs the support 

of courageous 


leaders. 


Now is a time 
when education needs 


your support. 


Buy a 
Life-Membership 
in the 
American Vocational 


Association. 


You can do it 
for ten dollars a year 
for ten years 
and you will not 
miss it. 
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DUTIES OF A TRADE SCHOOL 
PRINCIPAL 


By R. T. Cratco, Assistant Director 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


The duties or responsibilities of a 
trade school principal may well be 
divided and classified under eight head- 
ings: 

(1) To know the kind of education or 
training for which he is responsible. 
SS To sell the community. 

3) To select industries, trades, jobs, 
teaching methods, and teaching 
material to give the most efficient 
and effective training. 

(4) To organize the machinery. 
(5) To operate the machinery. 
(6) To supervise. 

(7) To train subordinates. 

(8) To give expert advice. 

I have incorporated these duties or 
responsibilities into a course which I 
give each year in the College of Edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota. 

During the time I am on the program, 
I will attempt to discuss only two of 
these responsibilities, and even these 
two in only a very superficial manner. 
I will discuss organization and oper- 
ation, realizing that either one might 
well require hours to do anything -but 
scratch the surface. 

Organization to do any job calls first 
for a rather clear conception and a 
definite outlining of what one proposes 


to do; hence we are confronted with the 


basic objective of the trade school we 
are to organize. Like the seven blind 
men seeing the elephant, each of us is 
apt to approach this from a different 
angle. I have visited trade schools 
which to me (and I, too, am blind) 
look like engineering colleges in content 
and procedure; I have visited high 
schools; I have seen what to me looks 
like a junior high school set up; and 
then again I have seen a trade school 
set up possibly from necessity or choice, 
to take those who fail in the regular 
schools—in other words, a “‘dumping 
ground’”’ trade school. 


At Dunwoody (and again pardon 
my blind spot) we have started with 
these premises; admitting anyone—at 
any time—for any course—for any 
length of course. You may ask why and 
how such an organization. 

First, I must to a limited extent 
modify the terms of the above policy 
by stating that ‘‘anyone’’ does not in- 
duis morons ‘“‘dumb-bells’’, loiterers, 
‘skippers’, etc. How we climinate 
these from the group will be briefly 
mentioned under operation. I will limit 
the statement ‘‘any time’’ in the policy 
by saying that Sunday and holidays 
are excepted. I will limit “‘any course’’ 
in the policy stated above to trades and 
industries. 1 will limit “‘any length of 
course” to exclude the idea that we can 
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make~a¥journeyman out of a ‘‘green’’ 
man in six weeks. 

Why we need such an organization 
may be answered by listing some of the 
subdivisions into which may be classi- 
fied the hundreds and in many cases 
thousands of older boys and younger 
men who need a trade school with a 
policy like that listed above: 

(1) Because of the specialized character 
of most occupations, workers rise 
from one position to another by 
acquiring additional trade knowl- 
edge and trade skill. 

(2) At times of business depression or 
even during a strike, many workers 
of the ambitious type need short 
trade courses. 

(3) At any time a boy, and often an 
older man, may want to change 
from one occupation to another 
and in many Cases to a similar line 
of work, but he needs additional 
trade knowledge and trade skill. 

(4) Because of the specialization of 
jobs as contrasted with the old 
trades, short training courses are 
needed. 

(5) There are many boys and men who 
want job training instead of trade 
training. 

(6) Boys and men who have ability 
to hold down a job need additional 
training to master more jobs or 
become tradesmen. 

(7) Dull seasons in many occupations, 
such as in the building trade and 
electrical trades, give short periods 
each year when trade training is 
needed. 

(8) Changing shifts in hours or em- 
ployment in particularly large 
cities often gives free training 
time for a short period. 

(9) Frequently ‘‘subs’’ or extra men 
have off time in which they could 
profit by training. 

(zo) At any time an employer may 
select promising young men for 
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employment or promotion in case 
training facilitates their avail- 
ability. 

(11) Individual workers may for some 
reason lose their jobs and seek, 
through school, to be rehabilitated 
either along their old or new lines. 

(12) New machines and new processes 
in afily line create the need for 
short courses in training. 

(13) Age or injury may at any time 
require the bread winner to change 
from one line to another. 

(14) Introduction of an entirely new 
industry or extensive changes in 
present industries call for short 
training courses. 

The school teacher experienced only 
in admitting students once a year, in 
September, or twice a year, in September 
and January, cannot understand how a 
training program can be carried on 
except under standardized conditions, 
having all of the students of about the 
same age, with the same amount of 
previous education and experience, and 
all taking the same length of course in 
the same length of time. However, 
agricultural colleges for thirty years 
have run short flexible courses, medical 
colleges have conducted clinics for 
many years, and all employers are 
ready to break in new men when and 
as needed. 

Probably the greatest factor in help- 
ing private correspondence schools, 
trade and industrial schools conducted 
for profit, the Y. M. C. A. and univer- 
sity extension schools, has been the fact 
that very few of our trade and industrial 
schools have felt the duty and responsi- 
bility of admitting anyone—at any 
time—for any course—and for any 
length of course; hence the boys and 
men belonging to the groups listed 
above to spend literally millions of 
dollars in the last decade in their 
attempt to get this needed type of 
training. 

If it is a responsibility and duty to 
offer this type of training, we are con- 
fronted with the problem of how this 
may be organized. 

One. of the first requirements is 
flexibility in the instructional staff. This 
may be secured by having the staff 
divided into two ~—< regular 
“contract staff’’ and a so-called ‘‘call 
staff.”” 

Most schools have the regular con- 
tract staff, and I am sure that all 

rincipals and superintendents of schools 

ow what it means after you have a 
certain contract staff built up. Some of 
the conditions naturally resulting are 
that after a man has been on the staff 
three, four or five years, he becomes a 
fixture. Tenure of office rulings in most 
school systems result in a condition of 
continuous employment which practi- 
cally no employer outside of school 
business would tolerate. The next in- 
herent weakness of the regular con- 
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tract staff is that no matter how much 
previous experience these men bring 
to the school, it naturally follows that 
after five or ten years of continuous 
teaching experience, most of these men 
become farther and farther removed 
from the trade. It is true that occasion- 
ally an instructor will return to the 
trade to build a bungalow, wire a house 
or grind valves on his car during 
vacation; but this is not a real return 
to the trade. Another inherent weak- 
ness of the regular staff is that it is 
very difficult to have a flexible organi- 
zation to make changes in the school to 
meet demands for training in the 
various trades and industries as this 
would call for releasing some men and 
adding other men. 

However, dividing the staff into two 
parts—a contract staff and a call staff, 
—immediately removes all of these 
objections and often results in many 
other advantages. The regular staff may 
be contracted for for varying periods 
of time—some men ten months, some 
eleven months, some nine months and 
some eight months. On the other hand, 
the call staff consists of a large number 
of men subject to call when and as 
needed. Some may be called in for five 
months, some for four months, some 
for two months, some on a half day 
basis, and some on an hourly basis. 

In any city of any size, large numbers 
of well qualified tradesmen are avail- 
able. It is true that this type of in- 
struction calls for special instructor 
training provisions—all of which may 
be very well worked out and does not 
necessarily present any very important 
objections. Just how a call staff may be 
selected, employed, trained on the job 
and called back for successive years will 
be discussed under the heading of 
operation. 

For this _ of training—anyone, at 
any time, for any course, for any 
length of course, calls for very definite 
instructional material including de- 
finite lists of jobs, job sheets to go with 
the lists, shop knowledge sheets, list- 
ing related information needed, job 
checking sheets to help the instructor 
and student proper check starting of a 
job, and a job assignment system. With 
students reporting at various times and 
for various courses and various lengths 
of courses, this instructional material 
must be very definitely laid out in the 
same way that a large industrial con- 
cern has a rather definite procedure 
established. (I am of the opinion that 
many school teachers would profit by 
studying, let us say, the accepted pro- 
cedure of a large company like the Bell 
Telephone Company where very de- 
finitely worked out plans of procedure 
are available for erecting poles, string- 
ing lines, installing telephones, etc. 

The instructional methods in a trade 
school of the type under discussion must 
involve some of the following elements: 


a schedule which will permit some 
students to stay all day in shop; other 
schedules which will permit students to 
spend half time in shop and half 
time in class. Also, students low in 
shop progress and advanced in class 
section as well as a student high 
in shop performance and in an elemen- 
tary class section must have schedules 
prepared for them accordingly. (At 
Dunwoody, the schedules are so ar- 
ranged that the students in any shop 
may be divided in different shop 
sections according to the shop in- 
structors’ rating. Later in the day when 
they report to related class work they 
report in shop sections. At another 
period of the day they report to general 
subjects like English and gymnasium 
subdivided in different class sections 
than for the preceding instruction. 
Arrangements should be available for 
students to attend all day, forenoons, 
afternoons, or half days, and evenings. 
It is necessary for the instruction to be 
so arranged as to take care of, what 
Dr. Prosser classes ‘in and outers’’: 
those students who may attend train- 
ing for a week or two weeks, or one, 
two or three months, go out on the job 
for some period, and then return to the 
school for further training. 

It is the duty and responsibility of 
the trade school principal or super- 
intendent to take in various types of 
students. For example, the younger 
student from 14 to 18 years of age who 
may enroll for one, two or three year 
courses. It is also necessary to take in 
another class of students, 18 to 50 years 


of age, who may be classed as specials | 


who may attend a day; a week; one, 
two or three months; or even up to six 
months or a year. Frequently these 
special students return a second, a 
third, and, in some cases, a fourth 
successive year. Then, too, at Dun- 
woody we recognize a third group, in 
attempting to meet our duties and re- 
sponsibilities, by admitting a general 
class termed farm mechanics. These boys 
and men need training in a variety of 
jobs varying from dinging up the 
stationary gas engine used to run the 
water pump or the feed grinder up to 
and through the farm tractor, the farm 
lizzy, the farm lighting plant, with a 
limited amount of light blacksmithing 
and enough carpentry ability to meet 
the specifications set up by Chick Sales. 

To give an idea of how the above 
groups report for training, you might 
be interested in the enrollment figures 
at Dunwoody where from August 16th 
to September 1st, we take in about 200 
students; during September and October, 
the enrollment runs up to 500; during 
November and December, 800; during 
January, February and March up to 
1,000; during April it drops down to 
700; May to 400, and June to 200. Of 
this group 4o per cent comes from 
Minneapolis; 45 per cent from Minne- 
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sota outside of Minneapolis; and 15 
per cent from other states. Only by the 
use of a very flexible organization, in- 
cluding a call staff, is Dunwoody able 
to take care of this varying load. 

The actual operation of a trade and 
industrial school involves many im- 
portant duties and responsibilities of a 
superintendent of such a school. If the 
organization calls for attempting to 
take care of anyone, at any time, for 
any course and any length of course, the 
operation involves handling the student 
load when and as it reports, and in 
handling the staff—more especially the 
call staff. 

Applications come in in on, b 
card, by letter, by saat, and “A 
the regular type of application card 
familiar to all of us—this last serves 
for this work. 


Some sort of tests are desirable, if not 
necessary, to “et select which of the 
applicants will be admitted. At the 
tisk of overemphasizing my ‘‘blind 
spot’’, I take the liberty of trying to 
tell how we do this at Dunwoody. 

We ask the applicant to submit a 
record of his previous school work to 
help us decide whether he ranks low, 
medium, or high in the same and we 
give special attention to his attendance. 
Next, we give a test in element 
arithmetic and the Otis Self Adminis- 
tering Test of Mental Ability, Form A. 

The results for some years lead us to 
believe that students under 80 I.Q. are 
doomed to failure in the majority of 
cases. We are therefore disposed to 
consider 85 as a very desirable entrance 
condition, and for electrical students, 
where we are usually overcrowded, we 
place the desirable minimum at 95 I.Q. 

We look at these tests as similar to 
the physician's reading of the clinical 
thermometer, the taking of the patient's 
pulse, and the physician's Coating 
through the stethoscope. The physician 
uses these to help diagnose he case— 
not definitely to decide on his treatment. 

We very much favor giving trade try 
outs and for the last few years have 
adopted a system which has worked 
very well, not only in helping us 
select students, but in helping us deal 
with other schools. Our procedure in 
trade try-out is to issue to the student 
a card marked ‘‘Trade Try Out’’ and 
to let him enter the department he 
desires for a period of from three or 
four days up to a week or two. If the 
student, — the trial period, does 
not show evidence of progress, we do 
not admit him. This does away with 
trouble we formerly experienced when 
we actually admitted a questionable 
Case, as we were confronted with con- 
siderable opposition when we started 
to “‘drop”’ the student. In other words, 
we Can more easily return to another 
school a student om has been on a try 


out basis, as we simply notify the other 
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school that the student has not met our 
entrance requirements. In passing, I 
might state that this device may serve 
as a vety valuable device to help 
prevent a trade school’s becoming a 
‘dumping ground.”’ 


To meet the duty and responsibility 
of helping younger boys who have 
made a choice which may or may not 
be best for their individual cases, we 
admit all younger, regular, incoming 
students to a general shop where they 
remain for a period varying from one 
week to five months. This general shop 
or vestibule of the school serves as a 
vocational guidance medium, as a 
reservoir for students entering at any 
time, as a department to help in a 
transition from regular schools to a 
trade school’s methods, and it also 
helps in part with what we call ‘‘allied 
job training’’. (For example, we be- 
lieve that the automobile mechanic 
must know how to do elementary drill 
press and lathe jobs, how to straighten 
a fender or solder a mud pan and also 
how to wire up a simple circuit. These 
jobs are therefore used with several 
different objectives in mind,asmentioned 
above.) 


In the operation of a trade and in- 
dustrial school, it is the duty and 
responsibility of the superintendent or 
rincipal to see that students’ records 
ike time cards, shop _—— charts, 
job assignment procedure, permanent 


shop records, and similar reports are. 


available and systematically used. 


It is another duty and responsibility 
of — trade school to take care 
of placing the students in jobs, not 
only at the end of the school year, not 
only after the student has completed 
a course and received a certificate, but 
frequently when the right kind of a 
position opens. We frequently place a 
student, if the right kind of a job 
materializes, even before the student has 
completed his course, arranging for 
him to return to evening school to 
secure the necessary credits to receive 
his certificate. 


In scheduling our incoming students, 
we afrange to send the students into a 
department, distributing them among 
the shop instructors up until we have 
about 15 students per instructor. As 
soon as the shop load passes 15, the 
department head may issue a so-called 
labor requisition for a student assistant. 
This student assistant goes on the pay- 
roll at a rather low Theiasby rate and 
may be employed at the start for only 
an hour or two a day. If a properly 
qualified student is not available in the 
group, an outside man on the call 
staff, often a former student, is called 
in as an assistant to the regular in- 


' gtructor. 


This plan serves as a training device 
for breaking in the new assistants. It is 


probably needless to state that although 
some educators feel that this is ex- 
— the student, our experience at 

woody has very clearly demon- 
strated that the student assistant usually 
profits much more than the other 
students in the group. 


As the student load per shop in- 
structor builds up to 25 or 28 students, 
the assistant instructor is increased in 
time until he is serving on a full time 
basis. When the section reaches about 
28 to 30 students, it is split into two 
sections and the procedure, as listed 
above, is repeated. 


I might state that in Minneapolis, 
which is no doubt similar to other 
cities throughout the country, we have 
no difficulty in having available at all 
times on our waiting list one or two 
hundred men for the call staff. These 
men vary all the way from former 
students shortly out of school, many 
of whom had served as assistant in- 
structors, up to former students who 
have been on the job from one to ten 
years, and, of course, a very large 
number of expert workmen who are 
available during the dull season of the 
year. A moment’s thought will show 
that the dull season of the year in the 
trades and industries, especially in the 
northern states, will run during winter 
months, from December to March. 
This is a period during which hundreds 
of boys and men need and will enroll 
for trade and industrial training, and, 
of course, it is obvious that first class 
workmen are available for the call staff. 


Apart from enabling the principal or 
superintendent to meet his duties and 
responsibility by having the call staff 
available, there results the very great 
advantages to the school and student 
body of having a man on the teaching 
staff who brings to the school, not the 
trade practices and experiences of five 
or ten years ago, but the trade practices 
and experiences of today and yesterday. 


The principal or superintendent may 
feel that only the less desirable men 
are available with such an uncertain 
tenure of office on the teaching staff. 
To this feeling, I can reply that at 
Dunwoody, where we at times have a 
call staff actually teaching consisting of 
45 men, we find all of these men ready 
to leave in the early spring, often before 
we are ready to release them; in fact, 
the principal or superintendent may be 
surprised to learn that many members of 
his call staff are able to secure better 
jobs more quickly and with much 
higher wages than can be secured by 
some of ms members of his regular 
staff, whom he has previously rated as 
being outstanding successes in the 
trade. Several times, at Dunwoody, we 
have been justified in replacing members 
of our regular staff by members from 
the call staff. 


FIRST REPORT 
OF THE 
VOCATIONAL SURVEY 
COMMISSION OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK 
By Z. M. Sirsa, 
Director of Vocational Education for Indiana 


The vocational survey commission of 
the board of education of the City of 
New York has recently released its 
first report. Although the work of the 
commission deals exclusively with edu- 
cational problems of New York City, 
yet the methods which the commission 
is using and the basic recommendations 
it has made in its first report should be 
of vital interest to educational leaders 
everywhere. 

This first report of the commission 
consists of 75 ef pos pages. Only a 
limited number of excerpts from the 
report are herewith presented, but they 
will suffice to give the reader an insight 
into the significance and importance 
of the work the commission has done 
and will do. 


Tue Task OF THE ComMMISSION 


The Board of Education has set the 
Commission the task of formulating a 
comprehensive program of vocational 
education for the City of New York. 
After a preliminary survey of the occu- 
pational opportunities offered in New 
York City and a consideration of the 
facilities now provided for vocational 
education, the Commission presents its 
general recommendations as to the 
types of schools to be erected, the lines 
along which expansion should take 
am and the ways in which the E os 
essional staff may be reorganized to 
bring about more effective administra- 
tion. It is believed that, in the light of 
present knowledge, the Board of Edu- 
cation may adopt a general policy which 
will not only mr it with a working 
plan even before the Commission com- 
pletes its task, but will enable the Com- 
mission to function more effectively 
during its investigation. 

This report will be succeeded as 
rapidly as possible by special and de- 
tailed reports on the printing and 
garment industries, the work on both 
of which is almost complete. Prelimi- 
nary steps have been taken in the survey 
of the metal and the building trades. 
The food trades and others will follow. 


INVESTIGATION, 
ExpPERIMENT, AND PRACTICE 


The Commission has been in the 
fortunate position of having a free hand 
at investigation and at the same time of 
carrying out, through its chairman, the 
Deputy Superintendent of Schools, some 
of its own recommendations, such as 
that for more trade educational com- 
missions. In other words, as was pro- 

sed when the Commission was organ- 
ized, the aim has not been to produce at 
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the close of its activities one report 
which might result in action at some 
indefinite time in the future, but to 
report from time to time on the basis 
of both investigation and experiment, 
with recommendations for further 
action. The recommendations in this, 
the first formal report to the Board of 
Education, have been developed in this 
way. Moreover, they at the same time 
reflect the philosophy of the Commission 
with respect to the place of vocational 
education and guidance in the entire 
scheme of educational “amen oo As 
the Survey progresses, takirg in trades 
other than printing and garment-mak- 
ing, thereby bringing more and more of 
the industrial and business situation 
into the picture, the Commission ex- 
pects to make further recommendations, 
ultimately covering the whole occu- 
pational field in the greater city. 


I. Vocationat Epucation A PHAsE OF 
SEcoNDARY EDUCATION 


Vocational education is a phase of 
secondary education, and the boys and 
girls in industrial high, continuation, 
and other vocational schools are en- 
titled to teachers, buildings, equip- 
ment, and all other facilities consistent 
with their needs and of exactly the 
same high quality as that in the best 
high schools. 


When vocational schools are planned, 
the exterior of the building, the area 
of surrounding grounds, the size of 
rooms, the variety and character of 
equipment, and the quality of the 
appointments should be of at least high 
school standards. The administrative 
scheme and the salaries of teachers and 
administrators should be the same as 
those in high schools. The child who 

oes to work or is preparing intensively 
or employment has the same right to 
the higher quality of service as has the 
one who expects to go through college 
or professional school before earning a 
living, or directly “‘into life’’ after 
high school graduation. 


II. Cooperation WitH TRADE 
EpucaTIONAL Commissions EssENTIAL 


The commission recommends that in con- 
nection with the planning of every vo- 
cational school building there be organ- 
ized for a centralized school embracing 
one trade or a related group of trades, 
a strong advisory committee of em- 
ployers and employees; and for a general 
neighborhood school, that is a wvo- 
cational high school, an advisory com- 
mittee of representatives of local organi- 
zations of employers, employees, parents, 
and other civic groups. 

A successful vocational education 
**program can be carried on only in 
cooperation with employers and em- 
ployees, representatives of civic organi- 
zations, and parents. *****The personnel 
of these commissions, together with 
the branches of the industries that they 


represent will be explained in detail in 
the special reports on the various 
industries. Here it is important merely 
to note that only the leaders in the 
respective fields are included, that only 
those who can speak authoritatively for 
their fellow employers and fellow em- 
ployees are asked to help share the vo- 
cational education policy of the Board 
of Education. It is by the continuation 
of this method alone that future vo- 
cational schools can be made effective 
in the task set for them. 


Such commissions cannot function if 
they interpret their duty to be to make 
recommendations only when the spirit 
moves them, or to complain when they 
think that some flagrant wrong has 
been committed. Rather, administrative 
machinery must be set up so that con- 
sultation between the commissions and 
the Associate Superintendent in charge 
of vocational education will take place 
almost automatically on all questions 
that involve trade practices. The four 
most important phases are: 

A. Educational needs of the industry 
as to cooperative relations, apprentice 
training, and the like. 

B. Writing of courses of study (with 
periodic revision). 

C. Planning of new buildings. 

D. Selection of teachers. 


UNIFICATION OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROL IMPERATIVE 


The. commission recommends as pre- 
requisite to the success of ali the projects 
suggested in this report, that all the 
vocational activities under the super- 
vision of the board of education (in- 
dustrial high schools, vocational high 
schools (textile and haaren), con- 
tinuation schools, apprentice schools, 
and shops in junior high and elemen- 
tary schools, and vocational guidance 
in all schools) be placed in charge of 


one associate superintendent. 


Advisory groups can cooperate effec- 
tively with the Board of Education 
only when appropriate administrative 
machinery is set up for such cooperation. 
Vocational activities within the Board 
itself can cooperate with each other 
only when they all focus in one person. 

That the problem of vocational edu- 
cation for adolescents must be con- 
sidered as a single problem regardless 
of the time program upon which it is 
conducted (part-time, full-time, co- 
operative, apprentice, evening, or any 
other combination) is evidenced by the 
economic changes that are now taking 

lace. General unemployment, no matter 

Ow temporary it may be in the adult 
field, is probably permanent among 
adolescents. As evidence we have the 
constantly eee | high school regi- 
stration and the diminishing continu- 
ation school registration. The machine 
is gradually making unnecessary the 
use of children in industry. Social 
sentiment, as expressed in legislation, 
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is against the employment of the child, 
and the compulsory age of schooling, is 
going up. The academic schools assert 
that their present facilities are not 
adapted to a large proportion of those 
children who, for one reason or another, 
cannot or do not wish to go to work. 
The solution usually proposed is ‘‘vo- 
cational education’’. It means that these 
young people, whether spending all 
their time in school in preparation for 
work, or spending only part of it in 
school, while at work the remainder of 
the time, have the same problem— 
choice of, preparation for, and advance- 
ment in a vocation. Certainly, in so far 
as trades are concerned, full-time and 
part-time activities cannot be logically 
separated. In all the other cities of the 
United States where there are full-time 
trade schools and part-time schools, 
they are under the direction of one 
person, and in many instances, these 
activities are carried on successfully 
in one building. Not only is there 
economy in the use of equipment, but 
the children unfortunate enough to 
have to go to work are assured as good 
equipment as those who are able to 
remain in school. On the other hand, 
the close contact which the part-time 
school has with industry, with the 
resulting effect in keeping trade practices 
up to date, is reflected upon the full- 
time work to its benefit. But, more 
important than all else, the boys and 
girls are enabled to move freely from 
part-time or from full-time to part-time 
work without loss and with consider- 
able gain to themselves. All the func- 
tions of vocational guidance, especially 
counseling, placement, and coordination 
are pout, his can be done only under 
the direction of one person. 


GuIDANCE, PLACEMENT, AND CoorpI- 
NATION AS INTREGAL Factors IN Vo- 
CATIONAL EDUCATION 


The commission believes that it is im- 
possible for vocational education to 
function successfully unless it is ac- 
complished by a strong program. It 
therefore strongly urges the adoption 
of such a program for both central 
and general schools. 


The only circumstances under which 
vocational education can adequately 
function are those whereby (1) the 
pupils attending any vocational school 
are scientifically selected in regard to 
their special fitness for the type or types 
of work taught, and (2) their training 
culminates in placement on jobs for 
which they have been specially pre- 
pared. Up to the present, there is no 
evidence that any procedure has been 
evolved such as would assure these 
conditions. On the contrary, there is 
every evidence that pupils have applied 
for admission to vocational schools 
only because they had a vague notion 
that they did not care to attend regular 
academic high school, or could not get 


Continued on Page 34 
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SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF THE HOME 
By Lira Bang 


Home Editor, Ladies Home Journal 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


He would indeed be a venturesome 
person who attempted to define very 
closely the role of the present day home. 
It’s a topsy turvy world and just as we 
think we have a clue to solving the 
riddle of it all and can settle back for a 
moment of peace and quiet, up pops 
some new invention or idea or move- 
ment and we have to start all over 
again. Because home is the place where 
all things new must be weighed and 
tempered and adapted to serve common 
and intimate needs, it is in the home 
that much of the heat and confusion 
incident to rapid change is felt. 

Life is exciting, the tempo is fast and 
if we can keep up the pace we need have 
few minutes of boredom. In fact, we 
resent being put into situations where 
we are likely to be bored. And now 
along comes Bertrand Russell saying, 


‘Boredom, however, is not to be re- 


garded as wholly evil. Too much excite- 
ment not only undermines the health, 
but dulls the palate for every kind of 
pleasure, substituting titillations for 
profound organic satisfaction, clever- 
ness for wisdom, and jagged surprises 
for beauty. A certain amount of excite- 
ment is wholesome, but like almost 
everything else, the matter is quanti- 
tative. Too little may produce morbid 
cravings; too much will produce ex- 
haustion. A certain power of enduring 
boredom is therefore essential to a 
ha Py life. 

f € Capacity to endure a more or less 
monotonous life is one which should be 
acquired in childhood. The pleasures 
of childhood should in the main be 
such as the child extracts from his 
environment by means of some effort 
and inventiveness. Pleasures which are 
exciting and at the same time involve 
no physical exertion, such, for example 
as the theater, should occur very 


rarely. A child develops best when, like- 


young plant, he is left undisturbed in 
the same soil. Too much travel, too 
much variety of impressions, are not 
good for the young, and cause them as 
they grow up to become incapable of 
enduring fruitful monotony. A boy or 
young man who has some serious con- 
structive purpose will endure voluntarily 
a great deal of boredom if he finds that 
it is necessary by the way. But con- 
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structive purposes do not easily form 
themselves in a boy’s mind if he is 
living a life of distractions and dis- 
sipations, for in that case his thoughts 
will always be directed towards the 
next pleasure rather than towards the 
distant achievement. For all these 
reasons a generation that cannot en- 
dure boredom will be a generation of 
little men, of men unduly divorced from 
the slow processes of nature.”’ 


That gave me pause. And I believe it 
is true. What then? Should we try to 
have more boredom, more monotony 
in our homes? I do not know. But I 
suggest that if we find something sound 
in this contention we can more easily 
adjust to the monotony and boredom 
we find in our homes and we can let 
this point of view enter into our home 
economics philosophy. If “A happy 
life must be to a great extent a quiet 
life, for it is only in an atmosphere 
of quiet that true joy can live,’"’—then 
homes can have as one of their ob- 
jectives, quiet and home economists 
can work consciously toward its accom- 
plishment. 

Physical surroundings, household 
management, mental attitudes can all 
contribute to giving a home an atmos- 
phere of leisure that encourages its 
occupants to stand often ‘‘by the quiet 
pools of thought’’. But it will have to 
be sought after, it will not just happen 
—particularly when the key-note of the 
times is noise and bustle and clang, 


and roar, with everyone clamoring for 
“something doing’. Some of us have 
admitted to ourselves that it has been 
a bit bewildering but we were afraid 
that meant that we were too old- 
fashioned to be comfortably keyed to 
the modern tempo. But it seems en- 
tirely possible that we all need to have 
some place where we can step aside 
from the maelstrom of noise and con- 
fusion and have a time of peace and 
quiet and for many of us home is the 
only possible place where there is any 
chance of this being achieved. I be- 
lieve that is one of the things society 
might expect homes to do—offer a 
haven of quiet and leisure for children 
and grown-ups as well. How far most 
of them are from this, needs no comment. 


We cannot deny that there is an 
enormous amount of nervous fatigue 
in our midst today. Obscure and com- 
plicated as the total cause undoubtedly 
is, we will agree I am sure, that the 
confusion oan the lack of serenity 
in home life is a contributing factor. 

It may easily be that the depression 
with all of its deplorable effects may 
result in some good if it forces us to 
simpler and more sincere living, in our 
homes and out of them. Many families 
are finding that they can entertain at 
home very acceptably with relatively 
small expenditure of money, that they 
can spend — at home in simple 

leasures and find it really enjoyable. 

he home as a place to entertain 
friends informally seems to be coming 
into its own and everyone is apparently 
enjoying the kitchen parties, the im- 

romptu buffet suppers, the home 
Sadie parties and other simple forms 
of entertainment to which our leau 

urses have brought us. And all mem- 
ass of the family are making use of 
the home as they have not for some 
yeats. I believe this has suggestion in 
it for the homemaker and that as 
‘master of ceremonies’’ she will doubt- 
less make the home continue to fill the 
unique place it can so admirably fill in 
any social scheme. 


Making the home serve more ade- 

uately as a social center for family and 
fies then might be listed as another 
social problem. 

After noting the titles of the other 
talks on the program I have taken a 
few liberties in interpreting the topic 
assigned and have fenced off a small 
corner of this large subject and will 
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consider particularly some of the social 

roblems of the homemaker, because 

am sure the other speakers will 
round out the picture. 

Many of her old duties have been 
largely absorbed by industry and the 
new ones are only dimly outlined and 
rather confused. Society has not worked 
out any pattern that indicates to today’s 
homemaker what are the most vital 
parts of her work. 

If she knew what she as a wife and 
mother could do better than factories 
or machines she could begin at that 
sem and build her choices around it. 

robably social and psychological re- 
search will give me an answer some 
day. In the meantime I am venturing 
to guess that they are the intimate, 
personal things—the things we all 
crave—conceal it as we may have 
during the receding time of being 
‘hard boiled’’ (story of Jones. & Cook). 
Doing things to please the family 
perhaps doesn’t mean at all the loss of 
one’s onality as some people have 
thought but the using of one’s person- 
ality in a beautiful and creative way— 
a losing of one’s life to find it, as it 
were. 

As a matter of fact I believe that the 
- smart, sophisticated, self-centered role 
assumed by many family members dur- 
ing the recent past was artificial and 
that with a return to gracious living 
the home as a center for the enjoyment 
of human affection may even become 
fashionable if the success of Channing 
Pollock’s play ‘“The House Beautiful” 
indicates anything. That being the 
case homemakers must be ready and 
home economists must train them to be 
ready to take on more responsibility 
for cultivating the intangibles in family 
and home life. 

In thinking of the responsibilities 
which the new order has placed upon 
the homemaker, I have listed four 
things—not all of them new—but all 
having a somewhat new slant. 

1. Money Management. As a large 
money user the homemaker has come 
into a role of importance so rapidly that 
even now neither she nor anyone else 
quite appreciates her social and eco- 
nomic importance. She wields a power- 
ful influence through the money she 
spends and as yet nobody seems able to 
tell her just what it means to be an 
efficient consumer. We talk about stan- 
dards of living and the rest but when we 
face a clerk across the counter and 
attempt to spend our 25 cent piece 
wisely, we have almost no standards 
to guide us. Speed the day when the 
woman who buys will be enabled to 
plan her part in the buying transaction 
with greater discrimination and with 
a greater sense of social responsibility, 
and when stricter laws are in force tc 
protect her from the possibility ot 
making unwise purchases. This is a 
problem having large social significance. 


She needs, too, to be discriminating and 
skillful in her choice and use of ma- 
chinery in her home. Many of her 
—_ in this connection are new 

ut, of course, their social significance 
is rather indirect but real nevertheless. 
For the family’s scale of values is re- 
flected here as truly as at any other 
point. 

More direct is the problem of her 
responsibility for the mental and 
emotional life of the family. It has 
always been there but as an object for 
study and improvement it is of fairly 
recent date. . 

And perhaps more important than 
all is her own morale as a homemaker. 
Some homemakers are not quite sure 
whether it is an important job or an 
incidental one to be discharged as she 
may while a ‘‘real job’’ allows for the 
fall. play of her capabilities. Many 
homemakers feel that they are ‘‘just 
homemakers’’ when they might have 
been artists or teachers or business 
women and that theirs was rather a 
sorry choice—that it is much better 
to be out in the world of men with a 
job like a man’s and a salary—well, not 
like a man’s for that is rare no matter 
what her ability—but at least a salary 
or pay check, great freedom to come 
and go as she pleases—in fact full 
emancipation. Little dissatisfactionstend 
to break down her morale and society's 
evaluation of her work doesn’t tend to 
improve matters. Her morale is de- 
pendent pretty largely upon how im- 
portant she thinks her work is and how 
important society considers it. Both 
are today a little uncertain. The role 
of the homemaker of yesterday was 
pretty clear cut. Necessity largely de- 
termined it. Today the necessity for 
doing some of the things she once did 
being removed, she finds herself not 
empty handed, not without work to fill 
much of her day but with a much wider 
range of choice or what she will do 
and what she will delegate to public 
institution, to factories or to machinery 
at home. The wider the range of choice 
the greater the confusion of mind. Must 
she as an intelligent woman, should she 
as a responsible member of society go 
out of her home, participate in he 
world’s work with homemaking as an 
incidental. One of the jobs must be 
incidental in most cases. And she can- 
not long compete in the professions or 
in business if she allows that to become 
incidental. Or in the new order in which 
we live can homemakers perform more 
completely functions that due to pres- 
sure of work, Logs generations have had 
to slight? Could home-making be made 


to perform such a distinct and worthy 
service to society that there could be 
no doubt in anybody’s mind that the 
woman who is doing it well is making 
a creative contribution to society's 
well being? Personally, I think such a 
thing is possible and that home ‘eco- 
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nomists should be the people to point 
the way. They are the ones who have 
for years been studying the problems 
of the family in its home and in its 
relation to the community. I do not 
think all of her interests need to center 
in her own house and family. Her 
family’s interests certainly are only 

artially there but the change will be 
in the point of view. Her home and 
family will be without any apology, 
her center of interest and she will seek 
to serve them in ways peculiarly suited 
to a devoted wife and mother whose 
aim in life is the happiness but not the 
selfish domination of the family. She 
will first of all be an independent, well- 
poised woman. Her service may con- 
sist of a minimum of manual labor. I 
hope it will. For a physically exhausted 
woman has little resource left for build- 
ing up the artistic and gracious side of 
family and community life. 

I've tried to assemble a few sug- 
gestions that might help in formulating 
a bit more definitely some of these ideas. 

As long ago as 1907 the late President 
Eliot of Harvard suggested that since 
women have proven that 1. “‘they have 
the capacity to master by study what 
were the traditional subjects of what 
was called higher education’’; 2. that 
they can do it ‘without impairing their 
physical vigor, but all the time im- 
proving it; 3. that they are no more 
altered in their nature than are the 
young men who go through the same 

rocess; now the prime motive of 

igher education of women should be 
recognized as the development in women 
of the capacities and powers which 
will fit them to make family life more 
intelligent, more enjoyable, happier, 
more productive—more productive in 
every sense, physically, mentally, and 
spiritually. 

Because as he says ‘The great 
majority of women go out into the 
world to a single occupation’. He com- 
ments further, ‘‘the one great occu- 
pation of women is the most intelligent 
occupation there is in the world. It 
calls, and calls loudly, and often calls 
in vain, for carefully trained mental 
powers, as well as great moral powers." 

Again he says, ‘It is woman to whom 
falls, in greater part, the training of 
the population in the sense of beauty 
and in the worth of beauty.” 

But that was back in 1907. 

As recently as November, 1931—a 
writer in one of our magazines says, 
“It would therefore appear as certain 
as any generalization can be that, 
while women can do everything that 
men can do, they can also do this one 
thing that men cannot do; they can 
civilize a society.” 

Now the status of what goes on in 
the realm of the spirit is the measure of 
that society's actual civilization. Exer- 
cise of the instinct of workmanship 
alone, no matter how energetic, is not 
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civilizing. A society may be very rich, 
it may have any number of industries, 
railways, hygiene establishments, sport 
centres, banks, newspapers, telephones, 
finance companies and the like, and 
remain quite uncivilized. These things 
are in a sense the apparatus of civili- 
zation, because under proper direction 
they make for a diffused material well- 
being, and civilization can get on 
better if it has this as a basis; but they 
do not'in themselves constitute civili- 
zation or even make directly and im- 
mediately toward it. 

Women can civilize a society, and men 
cannot. Men can create the apparatus of 
civilization, the mechanics of that 
diffused material well-being upon which 
a Civilization, is fused. They are 

ood at thar; they are first-rate at 
ounding industries, building railways, 
starting banks, getting out newspapers, 
and all that sore of thing. But there 
is uo record of their handiness at em- 
ploying this apparatus for a distinctly 
civilizing purpose. 

Hence it would seem that there is 
here a great social force our of which 
our society is at present geiting but 
little good. Our society cannot be 
civilized through women’s attainment 
of the ends that feminism has hit! erto 
set before them, laudable and ex: ¢ ‘ent 
as those are. It can be civilize. by 

iving an intelligent direction 1 the 
interests and the purchasing powe: of 
women. At present there are exetcised 


very irresponsibly and casually in the ~ 


direction of civilization, largely be- 
because women have been over pre- 
occupied with the idea of doing what 
men can do.”’ And so in 1931 much the 
same idea as President Eliot's seems to 
persist. Can home economists make use 
of this in making their plans’? 

Then I thought we might get some 
ideas from homemakers themselves. 
What are they sensing as their large 
responsibilities? So I turned to a file 
of letters we zeceived in response to an 
article ‘‘What Next in Homemaking?”’ 
published some months ago. 


“I consider that the main purpose of 
the homemaker is to create a restfulness 
and happiness in the home that is so 
essential to the well-being of those 
living together as a family’’. 

“The mechanical details should be- 
come second nature to her so she can 
have broader interests and the depth 
of understanding needed to keep her up 
to par.” 

“I think a woman needs to be an 
executive of the highest order’. 

*‘We need a serenity in our homes that 
gives us peace of mind’’. 

“My three greatest problems are 
children, finances and a workakle phi- 
— 

“How can we keep the father’s 
interest in the home’’? 

“The most important of my home- 
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HOMEMAKING EDUCATION RE- 
SEARCH—HOW SHALL WE USE IT 


By Beuran I. Coon, Agent, 
Home Economics Education 


Federal Board for Vocational Education 
Washington, D. C. 


In the limited time at my disposal 
it seems to me we can discuss briefly 
three phases only of this question. 

(1) We need to recognize the fact that 
we have at present little real research 
in home economics education. Few 
people have given their time to re- 
search and practically no funds are 
being devoted to it We do have some 
service studies which kh: v- been helpful 
to teachers. 


(2) Th: phase of home economics 
education which has been given greatest 
attentioii has been that concerned with 
the Home Economics curriculum. { here- 
fore, we have some conception of what 
research is still needed in this field and 
of certain facts which should be con- 
sidered by curriculum tnakers. 


(3) The four other fields of edu- 
cational problems in Home Economics 
have been practically untouched by 
research and much is needed in many 
phases of measurement, administration, 
methods of teaching and in teacher 
training and supervision in home eco- 
nomics. 

Home economics education, like cer- 
tain phases of home economics subject 
matter such as clothing, family relations 
and the house, has had img: 
little attention from a research stand- 
point. Very few people have given time 
and attention to research in educational 

roblems related to home economics. 
Sine institution is trying to organize 
research problems which can be studjed 
by the college staff under the direction 
of the person trained in home eco- 
nomics education research. A few city 
and state departments have been co- 
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operating with local educational re- 
search bureaus and there is one person 
employed by the Federal Government 
for research in this field but most studies 
have been carried on by candidates for 
a master’s degree or by people too 
poorly trained or too busy to conduct 
them as careful research problems. Un- 
less I am mistaken, there are not now in 
the United States more than 12 people 
with doctor’s degrees in education and a 
background in home economics; the 
first of these degrees, I believe, was 
granted in 1918, the next in 1925 and 
the rest in the last three years, since 
1928. In contrast to this there were 
during the ten years, 1918-1927, 3650 
titles of educational research submitted 
to the University of Illinois Bureau of 
Educational Research and 1,003 doctors’ 
degrees were reported granted. In home 
economics education there were 153 
studies during these dates of which 2 
were doctors’ problems in home eco- 
nomics education. 

Comparing our field with one phase 
of home economics subject matter we 
find that in 1923 there were 150 studies 
in foods and nutrition reported to the 
United States Office of Education cover- 
ing investigations between the years 
1918 to 1923 and 28 only in home 
economics education. There has been 
several doctors’ degrees in foods and 
nutrition and one in home economics 
education. 

Not only have few people conducted 
research in home economics education 
but very little financial assistance has 
been available. Other fields have been 
more fortunate. Dr. Galpin of the 
Department of Agricultural Economics 
in the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture says 
that in May, 1919, the Federal Govern- 
ment established a research division 
in the Department of Agriculture deal- 
ing with social and economic problems 
of farm and rural life. In 1925 the Purnell 
Act authorized and provided funds for 
sociological research by Agricultural 
experiment stations in the different 
states. As a result of these two Acts of 
Congress 80 studies in 26 states and 
Washington, D. C. were in progress 
during the one year, July 1, 1926 to 
June 30, 1927. Each of these projects 
required the work of several persons, 
a considerable period of time and the 
expenditure of sums of money. Most of 
the 159 persons engaged in these rural 
sociological research projects durin 
that year, 1926-27, were people wit 
doctors’ degrees. Real ao can be 
made under such stimulus. 

Through the establishment of the 
Bureau of Home Economics by the 
Federal Government we now have 98 
people participating in research in 3 
phases of home economics subject 
matter in this Washington department. 
In addition, as a result of the Purnell 
and other Federal funds given to state 
experiment stations there are now 42 
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states receiving Federal support for 
research in Home Economics, the amount 
of money given varying from less than 
$6,000 to over $13,000 per state. One 
hundred thirty-eight people are carry- 
ing on these projects in home eco- 
nomics in ee stations (37 of 
whom have Ph. D. degrees). This gives 
us a total of 236 people giving part or 
full time to research in home economics, 
which is largely supported by Federal 
funds. In contrast we have only one 
person financed by the Government to 
study educational problems in home 
economics and only one person, so far 
as I know, in an institution who has 
time allowed in her schedule for re- 
search work. Practically all the studies 
that are being done are those carried on 
by people working for advanced de- 
ees and most of these for masters’ 
egrees. Dr. Morgan of California, in 
discussing research in Home Economics 
at the Land Grant College meeting last 
month, said, ‘“We can never expect the 
first quarter spent in research to make a 
contribution to knowledge’. 

Because of this lack of people and 
funds for research in Home Economics 
Education those of us who are teachers 
and supervisors and trainers of teachers 
must recognize that real progress in this 
educational field will be made only 
when enough people take time to carry 
on careful long time fundamental re- 
search problems. 

In the meantime much can be done to 
prepare the way for more careful re- 
search by making preliminary service 
studies which eliminate some of the 
chaff and show us where the most care- 
ful research is needed. We have been 
fortunate in having quite a large num- 
ber of such service studies. Some of these 
have been carried on by people working 
toward their masters’ degrees and 
others have been conducted by teachers 
and supervisors in the field. 

The one field of investigation most 
frequently attacked in these studies has 
been that of the curriculum. Denver did 
a pioneer piece of work in this field and 
South Bend, Indiana, St. Louis, Missouri, 
Long Beach, California and other cities 
followed Denver's lead. Several states 
have conducted curriculum investi- 

ations—Indiana, Minnesota, Wyoming, 
ennessee, are among this group. In 
addition, several masters’ degree candi- 
dates have been interested in certain 
studies related to the home economics 
curriculum, The most frequent type of 
curriculum study has been the one con- 
cerned with pupil activities, a few have 
studied home conditions and still others 
have dealt with homemaker's activities 
and problems. Many of these were re- 
rted at last year’s meeting of the 
A.V.A. Perhaps one such service study 
might be discussed here as an illustration 
of the value of service studies to a local 


program. 
he new supervisor last year in 


Wyoming decided that she and her 
teachers would understand better what 
should be taught in that state if they 
knew more about the homes and the 
pupils in their communities. Since the 
plan was to help teachers and not to 
make a contribution to research and 
since little time and little money were 
available, Miss Drollinger used a print- 
ed form which was already available 
and which was suggestive in the ques- 
tions asked regarding the community, 
home conditions, equipment and pupil 
activities and interests. To reduce the 
labor involved in collecting and tabu- 
lating the data, only twenty teachers 
in as many representative sections of 
the state were selected. Each was 
asked to choose carefully only 10 
pupils from the ninth grade who would 
represent accurately different school 
and community conditions—five of these 
pupils were to be taking Home Eco- 
nomics and five were not. This kept the 
amount of information obtained small 
enough so the data could be fairly 
easily tabulated and yet large enough 
to indicate points of similarity and 
difference in the homes of one com- 
munity and in different communities. 
The data from these 10 pupils in 20 
communities were summarized by the 
state supervisor and the teachers spent 
a week evaluating the results and de- 
ciding in what particulars conditions 
differed in the communities and homes 
and in what particulars they were alike 
and what the results indicated needed 
to be taught in home economics in the 
schools of the state. There were too 
few pupils and homes studied to give 
very reliable data—the study could not 
be thought of as research—but enough 
information was available to call the 
attention of the teachers to several 
factors which needed to be studied in 
determining what the curriculum should 
be. Teachers said for the first time they 
felt as though they had some basis for 
evaluating the subject matter which 
could be given in relation to needs of 
pupils and homes, they were intensely 
interested in this cooperative activity 
(a valuable experience professionally 
for any group of teachers). They not 
only thought critically regarding the 
influence which their teaching should 
have on the homes and pupils and com- 
munity, but they saw definite things 
which should be accomplished and they 
came to feel a very personal responsi- 
bility for reconstructing the curriculum 
in the light of the needs which had been 
revealed. 


As has been said, the study did not 
98 to be a complete and ex- 

austive piece of research but it brought 
to light many significant facts for the 
teachers to study. Some of those which 
are similar to those found in other 
states and cities and which seemed vital 
to this group of home economics 
teachers were the following: 
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Based on activities participated in 
by over 50 per cent of the pupils, the 
following units would be needed to 
assist them with their home activities— 
laundering, care of the house, selecting 
clothing, marketing, meal planning, 
care of children, clothing construction 
and preparation of suppers. 

A greater percent of people in the 
towns studied had an income below the 
comfort level than above it and, there- 
fore, the teachers decided nearly every 
unit must be so taught as to give hel 
to pupils in homes with very limite 
financial resources. 

There were few community recre- 
ational resources and a limited number 
of kinds of outdoor or indoor good 
times participated in by pupils and 

arents. Increased facilities for and help 
in worthy use of leisure time in com- 
munity and homes are definitely needed. 

Many of the houses were so small and 
inadequately heated as to indicate 
crowded conditions for living and the 
attendant difficulties in home manage- 
ment and in family and social relations. 
Teaching, therefore, should emphasize 
how to secure better housing as well as 
how to manage in present relatively 
small homes. 

Fifty-three percent of the mothers and 
37 percent of the fathers had been ill 
during the past year, the average 
length of illness being 17 and 14 days. 
An evaluation of the causes of such 
relatively poor health indicated the 
need for more adequate quarantine 
laws and mucy teaching of means of 
avoiding infection and caring for health 
by better sanitary and hygienic practices. 

These are but a few of the evidences 
of needs in this state studied by the 
teachers as a result of this simple 
survey of home and community con- 
ditions. The contribution, it should be 
again emphasized, was not that of 
fundamental research but it did help 
to encourage teachers to choose vital 
subject matter, to work cooperatively 
on common problems and to feel a 
personal responsibility for the state 
and local courses. of study. Surely these 
results are as important often as any 
piece of research. 

Service studies regarding the curri- 
culum made by other individuals, city 
and state groups, have indicated similar 
needs. It seems = that the time 
of a research worker is not now needed 
on studies of pupil activities. These 
service studies have made us conscious 
of the need for evaluating the curri- 
culum in terms of such questions as: 

Are the pupils being helped with the 
responsibilities which a large percent 


of them have for younger children in 
their own homes or for neighbors 
children? 

Is the curriculum developing more 
intelligent buyers of food, clothing, 
and some house furnishings for which 
a large percent of them are responsible? 
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Does the curriculum develop better 
judgment in the requests for money 
spent for pupils as well as in that which 
they themselves spend? 

Are ideals for health being so strongly 
inculcated that good habits of eating, 
sleeping and caring for mental and 
physical growth are developed? 

These service studies of pupil activi- 
ties have also indicated that there are 
too few differences in types of activities 
of pupils in different grades to show 
where in the grades specific units should 
be taught. More careful research is 
needed for this. We do know similar 
kinds of activities are participated in 
by = living in widely varying kinds 
of homes and in different geographical 
locations. We do not, however, know 
how much they learn by participating 
under different kinds of guidance and, 
therefore, how our instruction can be 
based on home learnings. We do not 
know what kinds of equipment and 
tools are usually used and what de- 
sirable or undesirable habits of work 
are frequent. Research is definitely 
needed on these curriculum problems. 

In a study of 144 articles in 45 
current periodicals Miss Millicent Coss 
found that the greatest number of 
articles dealt with home and family 
roblems and the second greatest num- 
Bet with child development. If maga- 
zines find such articles most popular, 
perhaps we can assume that these are 


the problems of most concern to. 


readers. 

Since these two are primarily family 
problems, should we not feel concerned 
to check on curriculum to see whether 
we are helping with these frequently 
found problems of: (1) parent-child 
adjustments, (2) mothers and careers, 
(G) husband and wife relations, (4) 
character development of children, (5) 
buying of clothing, (6) family use of 
leisure, (7) aids to household labor, 
and (8) social responsibilities of families. 

Dr. Charters, you will recall, in his 
study of 329 diaries of women’s thoughts 
and activities found that problems of 
mental hygiene, reading, recreation and 
play, social relations, personal study, 
education and training, civic and social 
relations were so significant that he 
felt it advisable to recommend de- 
cidely more emphasis in the Stephens 
college curriculum on these courses than 
had been allowed previously. 

A discussion with a group of teachers 
this past summer indicated that they 
did not feel capable of teaching some of 
these problems of relationships and 
child development. This goes back then 
to the teacher training curriculum and 
the need for giving prospective teachers 
as fundamental a background in some 
of these problems as has been given in 
some material phases of home economics. 

Miss Frances Leighton studied the 
problems on which 75 families inter- 
viewed wished help in order that they 


might attain a higher standard of 
living, which she defined as the sum 
total of satisfactions. She found that 
the questions grouped themselves a- 
round general economic problems, those 
dealing with wages and employment 
and problems related to food, clothing, 
housing and equipment, insurance and 
investments, children and education, 
health and recreation. She found much 
need for instruction on how to use the 
income wisely, a need for knowledge 
regarding standardization and its effects 
on buying. Specific topics about which 
a large number raised questions were: 
the economical foods to buy consider- 
ing nutritive value, kinds of housing 
and furnishings which were economical, 
means of judging healthful, attractive 
clothing which was of a satisfactory 
quality, relation of family to com- 
munity, leasing and renting a house, 
knowledge of birth control, institutions 
and agencies which could be used out- 
side the home, kinds and amounts of 
insurance to carry, bargains and sales, 
instalment buying, fedeced and state 
food regulations, health regulations for 
stores, types of markets, cut-rate stores, 
cooperative buying, guides for judging 
the accuracy of materials read, public 
health resources available, efficient 
household utensils. 

These questions like the relationships 
problems discussed above make us 
wonder how well prepared our teachers 
are to teach these phases of home- 
making. They also make us wonder 
whether we do not need more than 
ever before to determine what pupils 
learn through their home experiences 
and, therefore, what we need to teach 
in school. Perhaps they are still learn- 
ing much better house care, tood see 
aration, and clothing construction pro 
lems than they are judgment in how 
to meet these personal, social, and 
economic problems. If so, our curricu- 
lum must supply the most important 
deficiencies. 

One way to determine home accom- 
plishments, of course, is by means of 
tests and measurements. There is a fine 
—— for many studies in this 
field. The first scale by Dr. Katherine 
Murdock on hand sewing is still the 
only measure of skill in any phase of 
home economics which is available for 
use by teachers. This is worth using to 
indicate to pupils and teachers achieve- 
ment in this limited field. Other measures 
of skill in certain house care activities, 
in food preparation activities and in 
machine construction and in use of 
home equipment, are needed. These 
would help to show that skills are 
learned at home. Several tests of in- 
formation in certain phases of home 
economics are available in the Engle- 
Stenquist tests, the Davis Achievement 
test, the King Clark, Illinois and 
Streeter-Trilling Food tests. Unfortu- 
nately, subject matter specialists are 
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not all agreed regarding the accuracy 
of the keys to these tests, hence the 
validity of some parts of them is still 
open to question. These tests should be 
used, however, by teachers to determine 
whether pupils have certain needed 
information. They are also proving of 
value both as pre-tests to determine the 
information which does not need to be 
taught because pupils have learned it 
through previous training or experience 
and as final tests to determine the 
further needs for instruction after a 
unit has been taught. 

Probably the greatest needs for Home 
Economics Education research from the 
standpoint of measurement of achieve- 
ment are for accurate measures of 
judgment in certain situations such as 
in selection of —— choice of 
furnishings, in use of time and energy, 
also for measures of appreciations of 
beauty in clothing, house furnishings 
and arrangements and for attitudes 
which are important in home life, such 
as cooperation, thoughtfulness for 
others, tolerance, kindness, and others. 
Techniques of measuring these more 
intangible objectives are being develop- 
ed in other subjects. Home Economists 
should be challenged to find valid 
measures for these results of their own 
teaching. 

Studies of methods of teaching are al- 
most as scarce as are those of measure- 
ment. One simple study on the value of 
teaching basting as a part of clothing 
construction to 7th grade pupils in- 
dicated time and energy were better 
used by teaching the pressing of the 
articles rather than basting it except on 
articles where curved edges were to be 
finished. The relative value of usin 
illustrative material and pictures ‘od 
printed matter rather than demon- 
stration has not been effectively studied, 
the comparative results of home pro- 
ject work such as a substitute for some 
laboratory work has not been studied, 
the relative values of supervised study 
and of field trips are all open questions 
which would no doubt be of real 
significance to teachers. Variations 
need in teaching large vs. small groups 
and in teaching low I.Q. as well as 
exceptionally bright pupils are ques- 
tions to which the answers would be of 
value. 

Studies in the field of administration 
are almost as badly needed. We have had 
one study of people’s opinions regard- 
ing desired practices in administration. 
This can be used in checking practices 
in a given locality. We know little so 
far of the kind of equipment or the 
arrangements of equipment which lead 
to most satisfactory results, we have no 
proof that classes during one half day 
are more effective than those broken 
into two or three periods, we know 
little of relative values of different 
length periods. One study last year in- 
dicated that a sixty minute period was’ 
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as effective in giving information to 
bright pupils in foods as a ninety 
minute period but the effect on the 
pupils’ judgment, on their ability to 
prepare meals at home and on their 
attitudes toward helpfulness in the 
home, were not measured. 

The group of supervisors and teacher 
trainers represented here know how 
little has been done in the fields of 
supervising home economics teachers 
and in the facilities for training teachers. 
We have just discussed the need for 
study of the whole teacher training 
curriculum—its content and methods 
of adapting it to the training and ex- 
periences of students. In addition, the 

rofessional curriculum needs study. 

hat college students should be ad- 
mitted to teacher training courses? 
What are the relative values of 5 weeks 
and 18 weeks of student teaching? How 
many teachers can be effectively trained 
in one student center teaching? What 
kinds of centers for student teaching 
are most effective? How much of the 
professional education needed can be 
effectively given as a part of under- 

aduate training and how much must 
2 the supervisor's responsibility? 

What are the most effective methods 
of supervision? What difficulties are 
most frequently found among teachers 
trained under different conditions? What 
procedure in supervision led to greatest 

owth on the part of the teachers? 
“ a purely inspection visit by a np 
visor ever justified? What are the best 
techniques to use in helping teachers 
with a given type of difficulty? How 
much time fs spent in admini- 
strative problems during a visit and how 
much in helping teachers with their 
problems? How long should a super- 
visory visit be to be most beneficial to 
the local community and to the state? 
Teachers in other fields have said that 
their greatest need in supervision has 
been for specific helps and that super- 
visors often give too general suggestions. 
Is that equally true of home economics 
supervisors? 

e do know that teachers and super- 
visors agreed that the most frequent 
difficulties of home economics teachers 
centered around using the best methods 
of teaching, measuring results of in- 
struction, setting objectives for home 
economics instruction and planning 
what to teach each day and each unit. 
Fortunately two states are beginning to 
study how to give the most effective 
specific help to teachers in these diffi- 
culties. I hope they and other states will 
soon give us suggestions regarding 
what means are most effective to use 
in overcoming these difficulties. Surely 
with our large group of supervisors and 
teacher trainers we can at least soon 
make mote service studies or carry on 
taore research which will help us to 
answer these many questions. 

It seems to me there has been a very 


encouraging tendency in the last 8 
years for teachers and supervisors in 
many Cities and states to make service 
studies which would: 

(2) develop the professional interest 
of teachers, (2) give them a more 
accurate basis for judgment on certain 
problems, and (3) point the way to 
more needed ieachaameeel research. 

Since so many of these service studies 
have dealt with pupil activities they 
have shown certain needed curriculum 
content and indicated that further re- 
search regarding what pupils activities 
are is not needed. However there is 
still a need for both service studies and 
for research to determine where in 
the different grades certain units should 
be placed, what are the achievements 
resulting from home experiences, how 
long it takes to teach the needed fun- 
damental understandings and skills and 
judgments, what methods of age. 
are most economical of pupils’ time an 
lead to most permanent results, what 
length periods and what materials and 
equipment and what size classes are 
most satisfactory. 

In addition few studies of teacher 
training and supervisory problems have 
been made. The study by Miss Brown 
and members of the college staff in foods 
at the University of Minnesota in- 
dicated that a careful study of the 
students’ intelligence rating, the amount 
of previous training and home experience 
she has had in preparation of foods, her 
= knowledge of foods as measured 

y a comprehensive objective exami- 
nation and her general scholastic ability 
would furnish a basis for sectionin 
students so that certain ones coul 
take a shorter period of instruction. 
Such technique applied to other phases 
of home economics and a careful 
evaluation of all the needs for home 
living and for teaching will help colleges 
to give fundamental basis in the most 
needed phases of home economics and 
not allow teachers to go out ——— 
to teach certain important problems in 
family relations, child development, 
economics, housing, and other needed 
questions. 

In addition there seems to be a real 
need for more service studies and more 
research on the organization and content 
of the professional education courses. 

Although this talk has not really 
answered the question assigned to me, 
it does seem wise for this group which 
includes so many of the home economics 
education people in the country to 
realize its responsibility for a 
the needed research in our field. 

We hope that state and city super- 
visors will each feel a real responsi- 
bility for making their teachers con- 
scious of problems which they can use 
as research studies when they enter 
institutions for graduate work: and that 
teacher training institutions will en- 
courage students to make the best 


» 


— use of their energies when they 
o take time off to study. The un- 
answered questions related to the curri- 
culum, methods of teaching, measure- 
ment, administration and supervision 
challenge every individual to put forth 
her best efforts in research in some of 
these fields. It would be unfortunate in- 
deed for even one person to take the 
advice given her by the-head of the 
department of education when she 
asked for a leave of absence for study— 
“It doesn’t matter much what you do 
so long as you get a degree’’. I’m sure 
all of us interested in home economics 
education would look upon this as a 
tragedy. 

In addition we hope that states and 
individuals carrying on service studies 
will be sure that these are so carefully 
planned and that they deal with sufhi- 
ciently important problems so that they 
too will help to hasten progress in some 
of the fields needing study. 





TRENDS 
IN CULTURAL EDUCATION 


: By Dr. Davin SNEDDEN 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


I. 

America is steadily paving the ways 
for much more cultural education of all 
our young people. Presently nearly all 
the children of all the people will be in 
full-time schools - to sixteen, and in a 
few years, to eighteen years of age. 

And for these years these schools 
must be local, that is neighborhood 
schools. Hence they cannot give good 
vocational education because in view of 
our thousands of unlike vocations there 
can be no really effective vocational 
education, except in central, and, ex- 
cept in densely crowded cities, non- 
neighborhood schools. 

Furthermore, we shall find exceileat 
uses for all the years up to eighteen ior 
genuinely general, that is, mon-vo- 
cational, educations. Our schools above 
primary grades have not done much yet 
to elevate the cultures of the American 
or, or to elevate our Civic qualiti.s. 
And they have much to do yet in 
8 i higher types of physical well- 

eing. 

La us then plan for what is probably 
inevitable, namely the concentration of 
general, including as its largest division, 
cultural, education as the all-absorbin 
mission 6f our localized junior an 
senior high schools and the post- 
ponement of all serious vocational to 
the post-cighteen years of age, and to 
the ministrations of central, much- 
specialized schools. 

Il. 


Suppose, then, that the wiser edu- 
cational policy-makers of the future 
allocate fifty per cent of all school time 
between ages twelve and eighteen to 
cultural, as sharply distinguished from 
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civic, moral, religious, physical wel- 
fare and vocational educations—what 
will they expect as cultural fruits? 

All able social forecasters seem to 
agree that, barring the unforeseen, the 
leisure time of all or nearly all the 
people of the next adult generation will 
considerably exceed that of this or 
earlier generations. 

Fools use leisure largely for their 
own debasement, degeneration and de- 
struction. Wise heads use it largely 
towards the accumulation of spiritually 
nurturing possessions—loftier insights, 
uplifting ideals and behaviors. 

The central essences of men’s cultures 
are to be found in their thousands of 

wers of appreciation which function 
in their choices for and modes of 
utilization. Well-cultured men in liter- 
ature or music do not necessarily write 
books or produce music—but they 
certainly do seek out and appropriate 
to themselves and their dependents 
good books and good singing. 

No modern man can produce more 
than a hundredth part of the kinds of 
foods which he consumes or more than 
a thousandth of the fabricated wares 
which he buys and uses. But the man 
cultured in these fields is a tasteful and 
wise buyer and utilizer of foods and 
wares. 

Under present-day conditions it is 
folly for us to look to the vocations of 
most men or women to give them more 


than some fragments of the fine and- 


high cultures which increasingly we 
should in a democracy expect of all our 
people throughout the lengthening 
years of their adulthood. 

A few vocations there are which 
carry large concomitants of cultural 
enhancements—the vocations of 
minister, editor, traveling salesman, 
educational policy-maker, sea-captain, 
literary or musical critic. But ninety- 
nine per cent of all the vocations 
through which the economic needs of 
the peoples of highly civilized states 
are served—the vocations which give 
us our coal, our cotton cloth, our urban 
buildings, our wheat, our newspapers, 
our canned fruits, our automobiles, 
our trans-Atlantic transport, our de- 
partment store trade, our highways, 
our moving pictures, our oranges, our 
parlor furnishings—produce as by-prod- 
ucts only very marrow, and very 
meagre cultural concomitants. 

In spite of the excessively sentimental- 
ized, and wishful utterances of some 
lofty souled but hopelessly Utopian 

hilosophizers in our midst, it should 

apparent to the common sense of all 
that Nigh vocational competency in 
any one of the intensive specialists 
fields of work wherein shoes are made, 
oil is mined, meats are packed, sky- 
scrapers are constructed or Pullman 
trains are operated can confer as 
associates products either in early pre- 


paratory stages or mature operative 
stages no worthwhile enrichments of 
historical, graphic arts, nature-loving, 
or other aaa inheritance cultures. 

The broadly cultured man is in a 
degree an appreciative citizen of the 
entire world, to some degree of the 
astronomical universe. The past is not 
to him a sealed book. The creations of 

ast and contemporary geniuses work- 
ing with harmonies of sound or color, 
the languages of poetry or story, or 
with interpretations of nature and man 
are in considerable degree comprehended 
and appreciated by the man of culture. 
But he can come to these seldom indeed 
in these days through the gateway of 
his vocation. 

Il. 


Of actual present-day trends in culture 
there are only a few which are visible 
and tangible and which can therefore 
as yet affect our educations. But there 
must be many more which are oper- 
ating hiddenly beneath the surface of 
things and which must be unearthed in 
order that educational policies may 
take due heed of them. 


The most visible, the most looming, 
and like many looming things, perha 
the most fear-inspiring, of these vail 
is that towards democratizing of cultures. 

The evidences for this are especially 
to be seen in our universalizing of 
literacy, our multiplication of news- 
papers and magazines—of which tabloid 
—— and wood-pulp magazines 
may have most sociological significance 
at the moment—the diffusions of in- 
formation and emotion by photog- 
raphy and radio, and the popularity 
of fashions. 

All these phases of intensely democ- 
ratized cultural assimilations have in 
our day and our country enormously 
“levelled up’ the cultures of the 
economically lower four-fifths of all 
time. Doubtless the tremendous impact 
of absorptions and the mechanisms of 
these democratized are also debasing 
and ‘“‘levelling down’’ many of the 
arisogenic cultures of the not-distant 
past. Doubtless the costs of our democ- 
ratized cultures are heavy—but are 
they too heavy? 

The next two most visible, though 
not as yet most socially appreciated, 
trends in or affecting culture had al- 
ready been alluded to—those namely, 
of the rapidly increasing leisure time 
of all people, and of the increasing de- 
termination of all classes of Americans 
to extend the school educations of their 
sons and daughters. In effect these are 
not so much as yet trends in culture, 
as trends in civilized mankinds oppor- 
tunities for richer and better culture. 

Besides the foregoing—what? Are 
we developing or even preserving a 
cultural elite in these states? What are 
the significances of our Menchens and 
Shaws, our Mumfords and Deweys, our 


> 


popularizations of philosophy and 
science, our Little Theatres and 
museums, our mountain parks and our 
towering business buildings, our wealth 
of children’s books and our avidness of 
automobile travel? Are some or all of 
these to prove the seed beds of rich and 
fine cultural growths for the future? 

Or, again, what of the cultures of the 
not distant years when the half million 
students in our liberal colleges, and the 
four million youths in our high schools 
shall have come to middle aged ma- 
turity? What effects towards elevation 
of our sumptuary standards are likely 
to accrue from the sumptuous advertis- 
ing of our magazines, the acutely 
stimulating displays of our marts, and 
the persistent rivalries of the corpor- 
ations Competing in giving us our hats 
and refrigerators, our neckties and 
living room furnishings, our pre-cooked 
foods and our table-furnishings? 


IV. 


The distinctive tough somewhat over- 
lapping areas in which relatively large 
amounts of uplifting cultural edu- 
cations are practicable are, in one 
sense, no fewer than are the major 
divisions of the social inheritance— 
that is, mankind’s sum-total of stores 
of scientific knowledge, literary cre- 
ation, artistic origination, philoso- 

hical reflection, historical accumu- 
ation, and practical invention. 

We can readily think of cultivated 
men having generous and varied superior 
appreciative masteries in one or several 
divisions of fictional literature, poetic 
writing, music, graphic art, legendary 
lore, histories, plastic art, drama, the 
science of the stars, the wonders of 
nature lovers’ forests, and the artifacts 
of craftsmen. 


But men of strong tastes and am- 
bitions for more and richer cultures 
have heretofore found inexhaustible 
pe gare in appreciational study 
of the qualities and activities of human 
kind—as given to us in geographies, 
histories, travels, biographies, the social 
sciences. 

Perhaps our cultural interests here 
have too exclusively preoccupied them- 
selves with the remote and bizarre, 
the strange and striking, of the traits 
and works of our species. Though per- 
functorily we approve the sentiment, 
the proper study of mankind is man, 
we have often found ourselves reluctant 
to believe that perennial sources of 
cultural interests were to be found in 
studies of the societies, of men and the 
social creations of men who were not 
necessarily far removed from us in 
space or time. 

V 


Because the members of this audience 
represent somewhat specialized interests 
in one great area of human life and work 
wherein there seem to me to be some 
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jobs or were compelled to attend some 
type of school because their parents 
insisted upon their doing so. 
PERSONNEL OF THE COMMISSION 

Dr. Franklin J. Keller, Principal of 
the East Side Continuation School, 
New York City, is Director for the 
Survey Commission, and Dr. Harold 
G. Campbell, Deputy Superintendent of 
Schools, is Chairman. Other members 
of the Commission are Betty Hawley, 
Secretary Advisory Board on Indus- 
trial Education; Joseph F. Dujat, Joint 
come a8 Commission; E. W. 
Edwards, State Industrial Commission; 
and Margaret McAleenan, New York 
City Board of Education. 





HOME ECONOMICS 
ExizasetH Amery, Supervisor, 


Home Economics Education, Maryland 
Joint Meeting of the North Atlantic 
and Southern Regions Held in 
Washington, March 7-12. 

An opportunity was offered for super- 
visors and teacher-trainers in Home 
Economics Education of the North 
Atlantic Region and those of the 
Southern Region to meet one another 
when a joint conference was called in 
Washington for the week of March 
seventh. A large and representative 
group attended from both regions. 
There were many opportunities for 
forming new contacts or renewing old 
ones at the delightful tea given by the 
Federal Board Home Economics staff 
at the Dodge Hotel on the first after- 
noon, at a joint luncheon on Tuesday, 
and at the banquet on Wednesday 
evening. 

The joint program on Tuesday had as 
the topic for the morning session— 
‘Education for Consumption,’’ with 
Dr. Adelaide Steele Baylor, Chief of 
the Home Economics Education Service, 
presiding. F. J. Schlink, President of 
Consumers’ Research in New York 
City, discussed ‘“The home economicsts’ 
responsibility for education in intelli- 
gent buying”’ and challenged the mem- 
bers of the group to keep themselves 
formed on standards of materials and 
methods of distribution—treal values 
rather than advertised claims. Mr. 
Schlink emphasized the fact that crafts- 
manship is an essential quality for 
intelligent purchasing. Illustrations of 
work being done were reported on by 
Dr. Ruth O’Brien, of the Bureau of 
Home Economics, and by Mrs. Paul 
Howe, Chairman of Committee on 
Standardization of Consumers’ Goods, 
A. H.E. A. 

‘Publicity in Home Economics Edu- 
cation’’ was the topic of the afternoon 
session, presided over by Florence 
Fallgatter, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. Kate S. North, acting re- 


oe for Publicity in the Southern 
egion and State Supervisor of Home 
Economics in Oklahoma, presented the 
topic ‘Exhibits as used for publicity in 
Home Economics.’’ She reported a 
wide use by many states of the material 
on “‘Exhibits’’ issued by the Publicity 
Committee as a basis for discussion at 
conferences, as a guide for actually pre- 
paring exhibits, and as a basis for dis- 
cussion in special methods classes. 
Several pictures of exhibits were judged 
and discussed, using the standards set 
up on page 4 of Miscellaneous 1250 
(Rederal Board)—‘‘Home Economics 
Publicity.”’ 

A discussion, led by Elizabeth Amery, 
representative for Publicity in the North 
Atlantic States and State Supervisor of 
Home Economics Education in Mary- 
land, on ‘““Teacher-Training Program 
for Publicity’’ brought out the points 
that (1) Publicity materials make their 
appeal through three main channels— 
words (written and spoken), material 
forms (posters, exhibits, etc.), and 
action (style shows, plays); (2) Training 
in college for these three publicity 
channels may be at least partly obtained 
in the subject matter departments in 
which instruction in English, art, and 
drama are given and that this funda- 
mental walk may be obtained from the 
freshman year on; (3) Students could 
get practice in publicity methods during 
college year or in summer, reporting 
on a suggested check list. The group 
aggre agreed that the teacher-trainer 

y being ‘“‘publicity conscious’’ all 
through the training course could pre- 
pare teachers who would be able to 
conduct proper publicity in their com- 
munities. 

Dr. J. C. Wright, Director of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, spoke briefly on “‘Legislation 
and Publicity,’’ emphasizing the great 
need for concerted efforts at the present 
time. Mr. Arthur, publicity agent for 
the Federal Board, pointed out the 
essentials of news writing. 


The other sessions of the conference 
were conducted separately by each 
regional group. Excellent committee 
meetings, committee reports, talks by 
selected speakers on special topics, with 
discussions, were included on the pro- 
grams arranged for each region by the 
Federal Agent in charge—Edith M. 
Thomas for the Southern Region, and 
Edna P, Amidon for the North Atlantic 
Region. The detailed reports will be 
issued by the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education. 





SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF THE HOME 
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making problems is to keep as mentally 
alert as my family’. 

And finally, “‘Remind women of the 
constructive work a mother does in 


» 


rearing a family; stress the fact that no 
amount of education makes a woman 
too intelligent to find outlet in a home 
with children. There are problems to 
solve that would tax the diplomatic 
ability of an expert. In itself mother- 
hood requires mental and moral cour- 
age beyond compare. Homemakers need 
GLORIFICATION! 

I am a seven-days-a-week mother and 
housekeeper, so I have no illusions. I 
am working out my destiny against the 
odds of ill health, limited means and a 
shifting background, but I still am 
able to give voice to Neihardt’s tri- 
umphant cry, 


“Let me live out my years in heat of 
blood! 

Let me die drunken with the dreamers 
wine! 

Let me not see this soul-house built of 

mud 

Go toppling to the dust—a vacant 
shrine.” 


Out of it all we can surely evolve a 
marching song for the homemaker of 
tomorrow. 

Perhaps it lies somewhere—Mrs. 
Richards’ statement of the need for 
“the due subordination of things to 
ideals.” 











Remember that 
Kansas City, 
Missouri, 
is planning to 
entertain the 
convention of the 
American Voca- 
tional Association, 
December 7 to ro, 
1932. Make 
your plans now 


to attend. 





Railroad fares 


are reduced. 
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WHAT IS AHEAD 
IN CONTINUATION EDUCATION 


By L. B. Travers 


Chief, Division of Adult and Continuation 
Education, Sacramento, California 


Experience has indicated that for 
most of us there is, and probably always 
will be, a rather limited horizon. As we 
travel toward this goal, it either recedes 
or, in the achieving of it, new goals or 
horizons open before us. To many of 
us, life seems to be a process of striving 
for something just ahead rather than 
building for a remote future. 

This principle is now being recognized 
in our educational theory. We have not 
recently outgrown the belief that edu- 
cation must train for the future life. 
Our fore-fathers were probably respon- 
sible for handing down this idea from 
the religious beliefs of their time. To 
them, the existing generation was 
hopelessly steeped in sin; no salvation 
for them was possible; hope lay only 
in the future generation. Therefore, 
the youth of the time should be trained 
away from the sins of the present 
toward this ideal future life. Unfortu- 
nately, in the application of this theory, 
it was found that no generation ever 
arrived at the goal of its fathers, cheifly 
because this goal had changed before it 
reached adult status. Thus we come to 
the commonly accepted educational 
theory of the day: that education must 
train for living successfully the life of 
today. Considering the complexities of 
present-day life, we will agree that 
such job alone is big enough without 
troubling ourselves unduly over the 
far-distant future. When this future 
approaches the present, it will be time 
enough to concern ourselves with its 
problems. In other words, education- 
ally speaking, “‘sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof.’’ The acceptance of 
this principle of education marks a 
most important step in both adult and 
continuation education. I am not so 
sure that we in continuation education 
are not responsible for encouraging this 
principle and hastening its acceptance 
in secondary schools. 


Tue Pionger Pzriop 


California has just completed the 
first decade of continuation education. 
During this priod it can be assumed 
that we were pioneering; we wete 
experimenting; we were laying the 
ground work for a successful program. 


This is very common procedure in the 
development of any new enterprise 
whether it be in business, industry, or 
social service. We start with an aim or 
age to achieve; we borrow ideas 
rom other enterprises of similar nature 
to aid us in reaching our aim; we dis- 
card those that prove of no value. In 
other words, we ‘‘muddle along’ in a 
not altogether unscientific manner, build- 
ing up a technique and an effective pro- 
cedure for doing the job assigned to us. 
At the beginning, we are allowed a wide 
degree of freedom in choosing our own 
methods. This is as it should be but 
there comes a time when we are made to 
present to the stockholders in our 
enterprise an accounting of our activities 
which will indicate to them a return 
to society commensurate with the 
investment of-time, energy, and money. 
The ten-year period just passed is a 
liberal allowance for that purpose. 
What can we report for our steward- 
ship? 

Let us, for a moment, seview briefly 
the happenings of the experimental 

riod. Our continuation education 
aw came as the result of pressure from 
without the state. The Smith-Hughes 
Vocational Education Act containing 
a section on continuation education was 
passed by Congress in 1917. It stipulated 
that one-third of the Federal funds 
provided for trade and industrial edu- 
cation, if spent at all must be spent for 
some form of part-time education. The 
California Legislature of 1910 passed 
an enabling act accepting the provision 
of the Smith-Hughes Act and appropri- 
ating a state fund equal to the Federal 
fund available to California for re- 
imbursing local school districts for the 
salaries of teachers and coordinators of 
general continuation education. Partly 
to protect this fund and partly because 
of the pressure from Federal agencies, 
our Legislature of 1921 was induced to 
enact a compulsory continuation edu- 
cation law. 


I emphasize these early events to 
indicate that the continuation edu- 
cation movement did not come from 
within the state. The promotion of this 
form of education came in advance 
either of enlightened public opinion 
advocating such schools or a personnel 
trained to operate or administer them. 

Naturally the results were chaotic. 
Large numbers of — school admini- 
strators did not favor the legislation. 


Industrial employers could not see any 
beneficial effects to be expected from 
such short time school attendance and 
last, but not least, the great majority of 
students affected by this legislation 
were antagonistic to it. Is it any wonder 
that progress has been slow; that 
hardly a legislature has assembled 
without an attack upon continuation 
education? 


Why is this so? What have we been 
doing in the past ten years that has 
failed to entrench us against attacks of 
this nature? A rather close examination 
of our sins of omission as well as our 
sins of commission, might not only 
enlighten us somewhat but possibly 
aid in the development of an institution 
which will function in terms of the real 
educational needs of employed minors. 

One of the major errors made in our 
state was to assume that these young 
pople unwillingly left school because of 
economic conditions in the home and, 
therefore, should not be deprived of the 
opportunity to carry on the usual high 
school program. Every study made of 
the ok causes for school leaving in- 
dicated other grounds more important, 
chief of which was their dissatisfaction, 
for various reasons, with the high 
school program. Theoretically, at least, 
a portion of this mortality could be con- 
trolled by a modification of our practices 
in high school. Practically it becomes 
an easier task to administer this special 
group in a separate institution organized 
to meet its needs. This is no criticism 
of the high school or its administrators. 
The rapid increase in enrollment in 
high school has made it almost im- 
possible to care for other than the grou 
which conforms to the traditional high 
school set-up. 


The high school serves one group, the 
continuation school another. Continu- 
ation education in California will never 
prosper if it attempts to compete with 
the high school. Its future lies in 
identifying a job not now being per- 
formed by any other public institution 
and performing it in an efficient manner. 
But what is that job? It certainly in- 
cludes the “‘processing’’ of this special 
group in such a manner that every 
individual is aided in adjusting himself 
successfully to the life activities of the 
community. This can be done only with 
due regard to the development of 
social and economic habits demanded 
by this work-a-day world. 
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A New Atritupz 


It has long been the recognized right 
of professional educators to determine 
the educational prescription for minors. 
This right was admitted by parents, 
business, trade, or professional people. 
During the reign of certain discarded 
educational theories, no one ever ques- 
tioned the educator's authority in this 
respect. However, with a changed con- 
ception of the function of education has 
come a realization that those people 
denied any participation in determining 
the content of training courses have a 
very valuable contribution to make. 
Secondary schools have been slow to 
take advantage of these contacts. On 
the other hand, continuation school 
administrators have been forced by 
nature of their job to cooperate with 
outside groups. A still greater use must 
be made of our social, trade, and 
business organizations. As a matter of 
fact, this is the biggest job before us 
today. A consideration of the problems 
of these groups will do much to eliminate 
the present antagonism toward our 

rogram. A community participation 
in the councils of the continuation 
school staff invariably results in a 
changed attitude toward its problems. 
From merely enduring or tolerating us, 
they have been known to defend and 
even advocate our cause. 

In a sense, the continuation school is 
the educational clinic of the school 
district. To it are assigned all those 
unable, for one reason or another, to 
weather the standard school experience. 
Our high schools call them the un- 
adjusted group, the educationally ill, 
if you consider regular school students 
the normal type. We must diagnose the 
educational conditions of each in- 
dividual, prescribe for each a course of 
treatment and actually circumscribe the 
activities of each “‘patient’’ in such a 
way that the proper cure results. 
Applying the treatment may mean 
temporary hospitalization. Success has 
been achieved when the patient has 
demonstrated his ability to carry on, 
without further aid, a normal life 
program. That means to assume life’s 
obligations to work and to play in daily 
association with others in such a manner 
as to be regarded as an asset to his com- 
munity. 

An additional reason for securing the 
cooperation of industry and commerce 
is that their establishment must be 
utilized in carryin f on a most important 
part of our task. It becomes our job to 
organize and to regulate these activities 
that the rights of the employed minor 
are protected while, at the same time, 
his duties and responsibilities are de- 
finitely understood by all parties con- 
cerned. In many cases it means the 
revival of the learner’s job, not the old 
apprenticesaip with its emphasis upon 
serving time, but a new apprenticeship 
which insures to the junior worker the 


Opportunity to acquire essential skills 
from the job and necessary technical and 
related information from the school 
sufficient to carry his own load at the 
completion of a prescribed learning 
period. 

A Unique Task 

The continuation school must take 
the leadership in this venture. No other 
agency can or will. If we fail these 
young people, they are thrown upon 
their own resources at a time when their 
susceptibility to unsocial influences is at 
its greatest, and their judgment so im- 
mature that irreparable damage can be 
done. It is unfortunate that the only 
other social agency concerned with 
their conduct is the juvenile court where 
work is of remedial nature, while ours 
is of a preventive type. 

Unquestionably a major factor in 
this Sse is the personnel engaged 
to administer and operate the program. 
As was to be expected when consider- 
ing the conditions surrounding the in- 
ception of continuation education in 
California, there was almost no one in 
the local communities with the re- 
quired training or experience in this 
work to carry on this enterprise. 
Consequently well-meaning educators 
whose only experience was as subject- 
matter teachers which does not qualify 
one to administer to the educational 
needs of this special group, were assign- 
ed the job. What was more natural with 
the background than that they should 
offer the same sort of educational diet 
that had forced so many of these young 
people from the full-time school. To a 
great extent this condition has been 
remedied. The possession of a general 
secondary credential is not adequate 
evidence of fitness to work in continu- 
ation education. Neither is industrial 
nor commercial experience alone. While 
the latter is a necessary qualification, it 
must be combined with personal charac- 
teristics, a favorable social attitude, and 
a real interest in the problem of young 

ople. 

High schools have come to realize 
that they are being measured by the 
number of their failures (drop-outs) as 
well as their successes (graduates). 
The curriculum has been broadened but 
still California reported approximately 
23,000 students under 18 years of age in 
attendance at continuation schools last 
year. Will this number increase or 
decrease? That, of course, depends upon 
a number of things, but chief among 
them is this: 

The extent of this growth or decline 
is dependent on the extent to which we 
find the job to be performed for this 
“‘out-put’’ and “‘put-out’’ of the high 
school that is not now being performed 
by any other social or educational 
agency, and do that job in an efficient 
manner. 

If the following questions are 
answered correctly, and they can be, 


we will be assured of an enviable posi- 
tion in the public school system: 

What do these young people need? 
How will we meet this need? Who shall 
do this job? 

In conclusion, I wish to state that 
the only way I know of answering these 
questions is through the combined 
thinking of all of you who have been 
laboring with this problem for the 
past decade. To provide ways and 
means for such group conferences con- 
stitutes the major task of the Division 
of Adult and Continuation Education of 
the State Department of Education for 
the current year. 





PART-TIME SCHOOLS 
IN NEW YORK STATE 


By R. D. Freminc 


Assistant in Research, 
New York State Education Department 
Registration 


The part-time schools in the state of 
New York were started in 1920-21 with 
an enrollment of 30,236 boys and girls 
14, 15 and 16 years of age. Each year the 
enrollment has climbed steadily, reach- 
ing its peak in 1927-28 with 168,377. 
From that time decreases have been 
noted until in 1930-31 the registration 
of 149,856 uated a decrease of 11,345 
under that of the previous year but still 
remained by far the largest single group 
in the vocational schools of the state. 

The steady reduction in registration 
beginning in 1928 has been due to a 
number of causes. Chief among them is 
the increasing tendency for children to 
remain in full-time school until reach- 
ing the age of 18. Another is the smaller 
number of jobs which can be secured by 
minors because of the business . de- 
pression, and still another is the legal 
restrictions placed upon the employ- 
ment of minors. 


Vocational Adjustment Courses 


An interesting innovation was tried 
during the past school year by the 
Harlem Continuation School of New 
York City which established unit- 
course classes, designed to give short, 
intensive training in unit jobs for girls 
of limited capacity who are incapable 
of taking the more extended course of 
training such as is given in trade or 
business schools. These girls have 
shifted from job to job, or in some in- 
stances they have never been able to 
secure emp 1 ge The school found 
that such girls succeed more often when 
the learning period is taken outside of 
the factory and the girls enter employ- 
ment not as inexperienced but as trained 
workers. 

The courses have no fixed length and 
the girl remains only until she has 
mastered the fundamental job oper- 
ations. No other work is taught to these 
girls except the vocational instruction 
which is given along accepted trade 
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lines. A considerable number of girls 
have been successfully trained during 
the year and the course will be con- 
tinued as a part of the regular school 
program. 
Personality Training 

The East Side Continuation School 
in New York City has instituted a 
course in personality training which has 
spread to other schools of the city. The 
aim of the course is to improve such 
outward manifestations of individuality 
as clothes, manners and onal ap- 
pearance, etcetera, all of which form 
what we call a good personality. This 
work has been of great help to unem- 
ployed part-time school pupils and to 
adults attending the part-time school on 
a voluntary basis. 


Health Survey of 
Continuation School Pupils 

A three year health experiment with 
a group of 2,446 14 to 17 year old girls 
wt were attending the West Side 
Continuation School of New York City 
was concluded in June of 1931. A sum- 
mary of the interesting findings follows: 

Of the 2,446 girls examined 92.3 per 
cent had one or more defects. Less than 
one girl in 8 was normal. 

A special group of 506 girls who had 
1,651 defects on first examination show- 
ed at the end of 6 months of school 
health service, a reduction of 43.2 per 
cent or 712 defects. 

The most common defect was found 
in the teeth. The incidence of acute 
temporary conditions as colds, nasal 
infection, etc. was fairly high. 

Flat feet were prevalent a were of 
significance chie Y in connection with 
the occupation followed. They also 
have a bearing on later life. 

1.8 per cent of the girls had heart 
disease. The school endeavors to keep 
these children in clerical and other 
office work or in light factory work. 

Pulmonary tuberculosis, old, quies- 
cent or active was present in 4.4 per 
cent of the girls. This is a higher in- 
cidence than maintains for boys of the 
same age groups. 

Veneral disease showed a very small 
incidence. 

Endocrine conditions especially with 
reference to over active thyroid was 
found to bear a definite relation to 
choice of jobs because of the effect of 
ne and over strain at this period of 
ife. 

Menstrual difficulties were found in 
405 or 16% per cent of the cases studied. 
The problem is being studied in all 
girls schools and colleges and an 
attempt is being made to deal with it 


along proper hygienic and medical 
lines. 

Textile High School 

Enters New Building 


A new building for the Textile High 
School of New York was completed 
May 1, 1931 and immediately occupied. 





Beside the usual class rooms, library, 
music room and auditorium, the school 
has considerable number of special 
rooms and laboratories, a machine shop, 
general metal and gas engine shop, a 
weaving room with ail types of looms, 
spinning, knitting, hand weaving, and 
furnishing rooms, and a textile museum 
for the display of historical-decorative 
fabrics and the exhibition of textile 
designs. The building accommodates 
4,000 pupils and was erected at a cost of 
$2,750,000. 


Cooperative Part-time Education 


Enrollment in cooperative part-time 
courses in 1930-31 in New York State 
numbered 1,596 of which 934 or 58.8 
3 cent were registered in the Textile 

igh School annex of New York. The 
Newton High School of New York was 
second with 289 cooperative pupils and 
the Julia Richman High School for 
Girls in New York was third with 190. 

The following table gives the enroll- 
ment in cooperative part-time courses 


iN 1930-31. 

Location Registration 
Rochester Industrial High School 60 
Little Falls High School....... 7 
Haaran High School, New York 

City; Game d. DOet. .......... 66 


Haaran High School, New York 


City, Indus. Annex.......... 50 
Textile High School, N. Y. City 934 
Julia Richman High School for 

Girls, New York City........ 190 

. NewtownHighSchool,N.Y.City 289 
, ee ere 1596 





PLACING PUPILS NOT 
ACCEPTABLE IN SKILLED TRADES 


By Sranuey A. Warp 
Central Trade School, Oakland 


Specialized training is offered in 
eighteen different trades in a vo- 
cational school of the East Bay region, 
San Francisco. Under normal economic 
conditions, a job is available for every 
ordinary normal boy who completes the 
required training in one of these trades. 
It’s a common thing, in fact, to receive 
calls for good apprentices and be unable 
to find enough qualified boys to fill the 
calls. 

Every department has some students 
however who for various reasons can- 
not be trained to a recognized employ- 
ment level in any of the eighteen trades. 
Some pupils of this group did not make 
satisfactory adjustment during their 
earlier school life, and they are equally 
maladjusted here. Some have lived under 
deplorable home conditions, and present 
nervous and mental difficulties; some 
have had bad health and are in a very 

ft — condition. Others are so 
ar above the average in ability and 
capacity that they will not associate 
with the trade groups, and soon drop 
out. 





What is the responsibility of a trade 
teacher toward the pupils whom he sees 
will not be acceptable in his trade? 
Some instructors give them the regular 
trade exposure and if it does not take, 
consider their responsibility ended; 
others dismiss them after a brief trial, 
advising them to try another: trade. 
Should a trade teacher go out of his 
narrow fieid to help these few below- 
standard pupils who appear in his 
classes? He quite naturally asks him- 
self, is it worth the bother and the 
necessary hours out of his spare time? 
If he tries to work with the boys who 
cannot be trained for his trade, is he 
likely to dilute his energies for his 
work with the boys who can profit by 
the training which he can give? If he 
does not do something for this problem 
group, will some other agency take 

old of the boy and do it for him? 

Two sample cases will illustrate: 

Case 1—The day before this boy 
enrolled, the director prepared the way 
by making it known that the boy was 
being promoted into high school be- 
cause he was unable to profit by further 
instruction in grammar school, that he 
was a good boy from a good home, but, 
as a student, perfectly hopeless. 

The boy, nearly eighteen, was tall, 
well built, pleasant, polite, and very 
neat. Two months in the class proved 
that he could not profit much more in 
vocational education than he had been 
able to in elementary education. He 
would work and try but he could not 
acquire any degree of skill in the use of 
even the simplest of tools. He was not 
able to make a fair showing either in 
baseball or in swimming. 

His father had a good position in 
one of the larger San Francisco stores. 
Two sisters, considerably older than he, 
were graduates of the University of 
California, and were now teaching. 
His mother was proud of all of her 
children. The home was well furnished, 
showed good taste, with plenty of 
books and magazines, a piano and a 
radio. The boy took care of the lawn and 
the flowers. 

After several conferences between 
parents and teacher, the father placed 
the boy in the delivery department of 
one of the larger stores as a helper on a 
delivery truck. Now, after three years, 
he is still with the same firm. For over 
a year he has been driving and he has 
another boy as his helper. He keeps his 
Car just as neat and clean as he does his 
clothing. He likes his work and his 
employer and he is happy. There is 
ample room for advancement if his 
future development will permit it. 

Case 2—This boy has been in the 
carpentry class for three semesters. 
He came to us from a junior high school 
at his request as well as theirs. His 
first and highest score in an intelligence 
test was .64. His clothes did not fit him; 
they were dirty and so was he. 
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The boy’s home is a rather large 
house in a section that was once a good 
residential zone but is now on the edge 
of the business district. The section is 
made up almost entirely of cheap 
rooming houses. His step-father is 
— only fifteen years his senior. 

hen the boy’s mother remarried, the 
stepfather had a fairly good job as a 
truck driver, but later lost it. Three 
older brothers and sisters, all married, 
live in the same house. Whenever things 
do not go just right, they all seemto 
take it out on the boy. Quite regularly 
he is beaten and driven out of the house. 

At school when things did not go 
right, or when he had trouble with 
another boy he would break down, fall 
in a heap, and cry. It would take 
usually three or four hours for him to 
come out of such a spell. This was 
probably his only defense at home. 

By the end of the second semester, he 
had begun to change. His teeth had been 
cleaned and filled by the school dentist, 
he was larger in stature, so his clothes 
fitted him better, and he was much 
cleaner and brighter in appearance. He 
was still, however, very nervous and 
backward. 

At the beginning of the third semester, 
he entered high school, taking English 
for illiterates. Soon he was able to 
write ‘‘cat,’’ ‘‘hat,’’ “‘bat,’’ and words 
of a similar nature. This made him one 
of the proudest pupils in the school. 
He and his father started in the firewood 
business together. Soon he was able to 
make a good job of filing a saw, a piece 
= work that not every mechanic can 

oO. 


He will probably be in school for 
another term. He learns extremely 
slowly but he is now physically strong 
and quick. He is gradually conquering 
his nervousness. He is as honest as any 
boy can be and as faithful as a dog. He 
will make a good employee for some- 
one, but whom? 

If an instructor feels an obligation 
towards such boysas have been described, 
he must know something of the semi- 
skilled and unskilled occupations in his 
community where these boys may be 
placed. 


The U. S. Bureau of the Census lists 
20,000 different occupational desig- 
nations or kinds of jobs at which people 
work. Many of these are factory-type 
jobs and the totals listed there are 
enormous. These occupations may be 
classified into skilled, semi-skilled, and 
unskilled. The standards of entrance to 
a skilled trade vary, of course, with 
employment and other conditions. At 
the present time, when there are more 
applicants than openings, the standards 
are going up. Several of our trades re- 
quire high school graduation and a 
minimum age of 18, and also desire a 
certain minimum employment level of 
training. Many other trades do not 





approach this standard. This higher 
standard has been attained not alone 
through the efforts of unions and em- 
ployers but also because of the fact that 
the public is requesting a better standard 
of service, and is objecting to immature 
workers. Besides age, educational 
achievement, and usually an employ- 
ment level of training, employers now 
want apprentices who are capable of 
development into work which is higher 
than the level of their average journey- 
man worker. It is only through having 
good material to work with that they 
can continue in business. 


The standards of entrance to un- 
skilled or semi-skilled occupations are 
lower. The job may require some de- 
gree of training, accompanied by a cer- 
tain amount, varying from much to 
little, of good character, loyalty, 
honesty, self-reliance, industry, good 
judgment, skill, and ability. The one 
noticeable standard in this type of work 
is that the employer wants a boy who 
can do the work satisfactorily and yet 
not be so far above the job that he will 
leave it. The boy should be of the same 
level as the work. Much of the work is 
more or less mechanical, repeating it- 
self in rather a small cycle. It is ap- 
parent that a person who cannot get mI 
to standards acceptable for a skille 
occupation must, if he is to enter 
employment at all, start on a job where 
his standards, abilities, and capacities 
will be acceptable. 


Mr. R. O. Beckman, in his article, 
“Minimum Intelligence Levels,’’ ap- 
pearing in the Personal Journal for 
December, 1930, lists some of these jobs 
and says that boys with mental ages of 
nine and ten can be taught the entire 
processes of broom-making outside 
painting, flat interior and toy painting, 
the higher processes of shoe repairing, 
vegetable, fruit, garden, farm and 
dairy work, mattress and pillow-mak- 
ing and detailed laundry work. Boys 
with mental ages of eleven and twelve 
can be taught to be competent janitors, 
stock keepers, small store keepers, 
greenhouse attendants, etc. 


There are some kinds of work that 
are unpleasant or even disagreeable to 
some people, yet not so to others, be- 
cause we know that thousands are 
daily engaged in these tasks and like 
them. Notable among these workers 
are the garbage-man who is constantly 
in the dirt; the laundry-marker, who 
handles soiled clothes; the machine- 
tender, who encounters oil and dust 
and monotony; the boiler-maker, who 
has extreme noise and iron oxide; the 
welder, who meets blinding light and 
nauseating gas; the moulder, who has 
heat and graphite dust; the pneumatic- 
gad operator who breaks up the con- 
crete ahead of the ditch-digging ma- 
chine, etc. 


Moreover for thousands of jobs the 
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standards of employment are not defi- 
nitely fixed, but rather are elastic, and 
subject to bargaining between the em- 
ployer and the applicant for the job. 

Locally, the field of industrial em- 
ployment is large. Last year in the nine 
counties comprising the San Francisco 
Bay area, there were 3,758 industrial 
establishments which employed 98,038 
wage-earners, who earned an annual 
payroll of $13,.9,532,000.00, whose annual 
products were valued at $1,127,926,- 
000.00. This makes a yearly average of 
about $1,425.00 per wage-earning em- 
ployee. 

A survey of the East Bay region shows 
a list of firms, or groups of firms, having 
in their employ people who do semi- 
skilled and unskilled work. This list 
does not include, of course, the thousand 
or more smaller establishments em- 
ploying only a few workers of this 
type. Some of the general groups of 
firms and the type of work for the 
sub-standard worker are as follows: 

Key 

Type of Establishment Type of Work 
Apartment houses and hotels, 


office buildings.......... E, 8, U 
Sree T,H,D,P 
Box Factories... ........... M,T,U 


Broom and brush companies T 
Parcel delivery companies.. D,P 
Wholesale and retail drug 


COMERS. . 5 ok. ws. es D,U 
Wholesale food products... All types 
Reta foes. ............. BPO 
Can manufacturing com- 

ON i530 nt a5 So 404 M,T 


Carpet and rug cleaning.... D,H 


Casket factories........... M,T 
Auto factories............ All types 
Auto laundries............ All types 
Battery SOEViE.. ......55.. All types 
Wholesale and retail hard- 

ware companies......... All types 
Lemeaeies..:............. Aibeppes 
Lember yards............. All types 
Manufacturing companies.. All types 

Cooking utensils 

Paint 

Electric equipment 

Soap 

Paper bags and boxes 

Rubber products 
es, re 
ne T 
Creer E 
Tie cumpenie............. H 
Wood and coal yards...... D,P 


Key 
Letters in column at the right indicate 
the following types of work: 
Delivery service >.......... 
Elevator and bell-hop service E 


Helpers to mechanics...... H 

Machine feeding or tailing 
PRT OCS oP earn M 

Handling packages........ P 


Janitor and porter service... S 

Machine tenders 
(geodection)............ T 

Miscellaneous unskilled.... U 


Continued on Page 42 
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IMPROVING THE 
CONTINUATION SCHOOL GIRL 


By Mrs. M. Anna Forp 


Girls’ Continuation School 
Newark, New Jersey. 


“WANTED—A JOB", no matter 
what sort of job—just a job—is the 
cry of thousands of people, today, and 
it is the work of teachers, every where, 
in every line of education, to fit pupils 
for jobs. The most important job is 
‘Life’ and as we look around, at the 
present time, how many were a 
to meet, successfully, the period of de- 
pression which comes periodically and 
which will come again? Life is like a 
wave with its crest and trough and just 
as sure as we are riding the crest we 
will, eventually, be down in the 
trough. 

We, as teachers, have been so busy 
‘specializing’ that we have failed to 

repare students to meet the ups and 
> ane of life by an all around education. 
We have been so busy training for 


financial ends that we have lost sight © 


of the more important work of character 
building. Oh, Yes, that has been in- 
cluded in the curriculum and touched 
upon, now and then, haphazardly, with 
the attitude, more or less, of ‘“You all 
know what that means—so each one 
look after his own character upbuild- 
ing,’’ ‘‘We really haven't time for that 
as we have so many pages of this or 
that subject to cover this semester.”’ 

Is an examination ever given to find 
out what teachers are doing along this 
line? Did you ever see this notice posted 
‘‘Examination for teachers in Character 
Building’? In the pioneer days of 
teaching there was many such men and 
women who molded hundreds of boys 
and girls into the right type of citizens. 
Some of these teachers changed the 
whole current of your life by their 
words, admonitions and examples. These 
are ‘‘Unknown, unhonored and un- 
sung’ except in the hearts of their 
former pupils. 

Today, pupils on forty minute periods, 
rushing from one classroom to another, 
having several different teachers in a 
day, never become acquainted with 
their teachers and the teachers know 
their pupils only slightly except, here 
and there, because either the pupil is 
an outstanding bright one or an out- 
standing ‘‘dumb’’ or troublesome one. 
Don’t blame the teacher, she isJas 
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conscientious and willing and friendly 
as ever but the “‘powers that be’’ make 
the Course of Study and she is ‘“‘fired’’ 
or given a low rating or demoted if she 
doesn’t keep up with the Band Wagon. 
It’s “‘Hurry up Johnnie or Mary”’ all 
along the line. The teacher cannot take 
the time to get the confidence and 
“*story’’ of the individual child because 
the signal will ring to change classes or 
subjects, or a supervisor is due, or it is 
the Assembly period, or the time for 
some other part of the prescribed 
routine. All this rushing about, un- 
settled conditions, constant changing 
from one thing to another makes the 
children restless, nervous, unable to 
concentrate or focus their attention on 
anything for any length of time and, 
I believe, accounts for much of the 
““turnover’’ in business among the 
juvenile employees. 


True, many cities have psychiatric 
departments which are a great help but 
these do not, in my estimation, ade- 
quately correct the existing conditions. 
Of what use is it to send pupils to the 
doctors and nurses for a physical and 
mental examination only to have these 
= sent back to the teacher who is so 

arassed by rules and regulations that 
she has little or no time to follow the 
excellent advice given regarding each 
problem child? Then, too, the “‘prob- 
lem’’ child onlv is usually sent to the 
psychiatric department and the ordi- 
nary, regular, every day, individual is 


left to ‘‘sink or swim’’ and to work out 
his own salvation as best he can. It is 
a marvel that so many ‘‘swim’’ and so 
few ‘‘sink’’ under these conditions. This 
is probably due to Nature’s law of the 
‘‘survival of the fittest.”’ 


The aim of the Continuation School 
is to help each individual to the fullest 
realization of her real abilities; to train 
her to adjust herself, socially, to her 
environment and existing conditions; 
to assist her in selecting the kind of 
work in which she will be happiest and 
thus render the greatest service to 
humanity; to give her a firm foundation 
within herself, built on the fundamental 
elements of success in whatever line of 
work she pursues, to develop the 
qualities of right thinking and right 
living, regard for the rights of others, a 
desire to render unselfish service and to 
discern what is really worth while in 
life. 

The Continuation School Girl is in 
one of two classes. She is a normal 
student finishing the Grammar or Junior 
High School at fourteen years of age 
and, because of financial conditions,un- 
able to stay longer in school or she is 
mentally retarded and has reached only 
the seventh grade at fourteen or fifteen 
years of age. This latter type of girl 
usually stays at home, or does house- 
work outside her home and is, therefore, 
assigned to the Cooking, Home-making 
and Home-nursing classes to be fitted 
for this sort of work. Many of the 

raduates try the Senior High School 
Oe three or four months, having had 
the fact impressed upon them that they 
should go there when their ability to 
‘‘make the grade’’ was questionable at 
the start. Others remain one or two 
years in the Senior High School but 
are unable, because of financial con- 
ditions, to continue. Being fairly cer- 
tain, when graduating from the Junior 
High School, that it would be im- 
possible for them to remain four years 
in the Senior High School, in my 
opinion, they should never have been 
encouraged to enter. 

Unless there is a reasonably sure pros- 
pect of finishing the Senior High School, 
a pupil should not attempt the work. 
It is much better for her to enter a 
Continuation or a Vocational School 
and get, at least, the rudiments of some 
occupation, earning some money in the 
meantime and if she has the ‘*backbone”’ 
go to the Evening High School for 
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further education. Very, very few 
pupils in the Continuation School have 
the initiative or ambition to do this. 
Their end and aim, to put it frankly and 
honestly (and this is not confined to 
girls in the Continuation School) is to 
“get a job’’ and “*get married.’’ I won- 
der why teachers refuse to admit this 
and to meet it! Of what avail to cram 
book knowledge into these pupils when, 
all the time, they are not at all in- 
terested and are bursting to ask vital 
questions and to discuss matters and 
problems of their every day life. 


To get a job is of the first and greatest 
importance—keeping it is secondary. 
From time immemorial employers, bein 
for the most part men, have selecte 
their wives, concubines and servants on 
their appearance and attractiveness, and 
not because of their mentality or ability. 
Conditions, today, haven't changed, 
noticeably, and employees are, every- 
where, being chosen for their appearance 
and personality. 

Many offices are equipped, today, 
with Oriental rugs, the most expensive 
furniture obtainable, costly pictures, 
hangings, and desk ornaments, and the 
employer wishes his office force to 
harmonize with the surroundings. “A 
thing of beauty is a joy forever’’ and 
that is what he wishes to see around 
him. I have sent expert typists with 
unattractive or colorless personalities 
to apply for positions only to have them 
“turned down’’ for a ‘good looker’’ 
without a brain in her 
wonder how the male employer falls so 
easily for a pretty face! The female 
employer never does. She is more keen 
on judging her own species. 

Now, since the employer wishes this 
sort of applicant whether in office, 
store or almost any sort of work, I be- 
lieve it is the teacher's job to give him 
what he wants. There is little use in 
going against the tide and telling him 
what he ought to want. He is paying the 
wages and if, later, he discovers he was 
a poor judge that is his business and the 
responsibility is his. I believe in stress- 
ing appearance, personality, attractive- 
ness, and whatever other selling points 
seem, after years of careful observation 
and placement on my part, to obtain the 
job for the applicant. Of course, she 
never holds a job on her appearance, 
that is done only by ‘‘delivering the 
goods’’ and ‘‘making good,’’ so the 
teaching of the various occupations 
must be thoroughly done, also. Natur- 
ally, I do not send out an ignoramous 
even if she is a Beauty Contest Winner 
but, education and training being equal, 
I will back ‘‘Beauty’’ against ‘‘Plain 
Looker’ every time in securing the job. 

At entrance, the girls have a Course 
in Art Appreciation for half a year. 
Every iota about the girl, her clothes, 
her personal traits, her good points and 
her bad points in appearance, dis- 
position and mannerisms are thoroughly 
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discussed both publicly and privately. 
She is shown how to minimize her bad 
features and how to make the most of 
her good ones. The style of hair best 
suited to each girl is shown by an 
— in this line, who comes to the 
school and demonstrates as, at present, 
we have no course in Beauty Culture. 
Such a Course, I believe, is helpful not 
only from the viewpoint of an occu- 
pation but especially for the self im- 
provement of the girls. Some of the 
students are learning this trade outside 
the school and they demonstrate hair 
setting, manicuring, massage, and 
facials, using the other girls as subjects. 
Every day, the girls vote for the best 
groomed head in the class; stand up in 
their seats for a general survey from 
head to heels inclusive, by all the other 
girls and vote for the best type of busi- 
ness girl; and finally, when there are 
many ‘‘Ohs’’ and ‘‘Ahs,”’ stand in line 
and inspect each others nails. All these 
votes are subject to my approval and 
gilt stars are given the winners. The 
names of the winners are d and 
— with stars beside each name. 
hese stars are, also, on the Diplomas 
given at Graduation. The instinct which 
is probably foremost in girls of High 
School age is the desire for social 
approval and the posting of their 
names in a conspicuous place is greatly 
desired by them. There isn’t the slightest 
embarassment or ill feeling on the part 
of the girls. The criticisms are kindly 
and sensibly made and the results in 
hair trimming, absence of Five and Ten 
Cent Store jewelry, high-heeled shoes, 
pointed and painted finger nails is 
astounding. course, no rouge, lip 
stick, or nail varnish is allowed in the 
room. Since the telephone company, 
department stores, and insurance com- 
panies here, where most of our graduates 
obtain positions, do not permit ex- 
cessive ‘‘make up’’ we explain that this 
is one of the many reasons for our 
insisting upon clean faces. This is a real 
kindness to the girls because, so often, 
in the locality from which they come 
“make up”’ is the acme of ‘beauty and 
upon applying for a job they are turned 
down without being told why. When 
these girls return, after being sent out 
as applicants, they are asked why they 
failed and the answer is ‘I don’t know”’ 
or ‘He said he would notify me when 
he wants me.”’ This is often a polite 
way of saying the applicant is not 
wanted. We call the employer and 
ascertain, exactly, why said applicant 
was unsuccessful and then clear up, 
if possible, the objection. Sometimes it 
is a mere trifle of an unbecoming hat or 
coat or dress. Every employer has some 
maar eves In an emergency we have 
known to borrow a coat, a hat or 
gloves from the other girls to fit out one 
who had a chance to apply for a iob 
but. did not come tc shea suitably 
apparelled. 


These girls are taken on tours of the 
— stores and taught how to 
select bargains, clothes in good taste, 
and how to get the most for their 
money. For their homes, they are 
taught values in furniture, color 
schemes, suitable furnishings and the 
arrangement thereof. The girls are first 
shown the expensive clothes and furni- 
ture, and then taken to the Basement 
Bargain Sales and taught how to 
duplicate the high-priced articles as 
nearly as possible at a much lower cost. 
Booklets are made from pictures cut 
out of magazines, newspapers, adver- 
tisements et cetera on “‘How to be 
Beautiful.’’ Each girl must make one 
or more. These, too, are voted on and 
stars given the winners. Some of the 
girls show great originality, making up 
ge and stories to ‘‘fit’’ the pictures. 
n the commercial class, booklets of 
Office Appliances are made, and in 
the Domestic Science Classes there are 
some very fine booklets along that Ine. 
One girl made a booklet of home 
furnishings, another of poetry and 
authors, and another of flowers. Girls 
are encouraged to start booklets alon 
any line in which they are intereste 
and to continue these after leaving 
school. Fashion shows are put on two 
or three times a year by Stylists from 
the leading department stores showing 
suitable styles at prices within the 
means of the girls. Exhibits are shown 
in the classroom of articles in good 
taste and value from the Five and Ten 
Cent Store. 


A nurse is on duty all day and a 
physician a few hours each day and 
every girl may consult them for physical 
trouble of any sort. Examinations are 

tiodically made of teeth, eyes, heart, 
ungs, height and weight, a suitable 
diet is prescribed and the girls report 
regularly as to the progress made. The 
nurse visits the homes to consult 
parents about the physical or tempera- 
mental adjustment of their children. 
Free lunches are provided for those 
unable to pay. Transportation is also 
paid in needy cases. Undernourished 
girls are, sometimes, sent to a Summer 
Camp for a few weeks’ building up 
with no expense to them. The most 
intimate details of perfect cleanliness, 
health and happiness are discussed in 
private conferences with the nurse by 
the girls and many emotional dis- 
turbances and temperamental kinks are 
straightened out in these quiet, con- 
fidential chats. 

There are classes in dancing, games, 
gymnastics, hiking, basket-ball, tennis, 
swimming, golf, dramatics, or any 
other activity in which the girls are 
interested. The Recreational Centers of 


the City co-operate with the school in 


the use of whatever facilities we lack. 
This instruction is not given just for the 
pleasure obtained therefrom, its purpose 
is to improve the girl physically, 
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mentally, and morally; to give her 
poise and that self-assurance which 
comes from doing some one thing 
well; to teach her to mingle with her 
fellow co-workers successfully; to be a 
“Good Sport’’, a good loser, and to 
take the hard knocks of life with a 
grin. 

A Librarian comes, each day, from 
the Free Public Library of the City and 
every girl in the entire school must 
have a Library card and take out books. 
We have a good-sized Library with 
books constantly changed and whole 
families are supplied therefrom. This 
inculcates a love for reading which was 
noticeably lacking until the Library 
was installed. On the trolley cars or 
busses, I can always tell a Continuation 
School Girl because she invariably 
carries an armful of Library books plus 
her envelope of school work. The girls 
serve as assistants in the Library. This 
gives them poise, an insight into this 
work should they care to pursue it, a 
splendid training in meeting the public, 
in filing, in indexing and in other 
clerical work pertaining to books. 

Exhibits of various countries, people, 
customs, and articles pertaining to 
— day topics are brought from the 

useum and are on display in the 
school. An assistant from the Museum 
often comes to give lectures and to 
explain the exhibits. Motion pictures 
are supplied by the Board of Education 
relating to the subjects taught in the 


academic classes. Thrift is encouraged - 


by the use of real deposit slips and 
Bank Books. These are collected each 
day, by an employee of a local Bank. 
Stars on Diplomas are also given each 
graduate who has a Bank Book. 
Accounts may be opened with as small 
a sum as a nickel. Girls from the Com- 
mercial Classes serve in the Principal's 
office, and thus get first-hand, actual, 
practical knowledge of the duties of an 
Office Girl. They run errands, carry 
messages, answer the telephone, meet 
the visitors, do clerical work and the 
hundred and one jobs an Office Girl 
must do in any office. 

The Commercial Department is con- 
ducted as a regular office. 1 am never the 
teacher, always the employer, and the 
girls are not Le agg are my em- 
Per yu They do not run up to my 

esk whenever they feel like doing so 
and ask unnecessary questions, or raise 
their hands, or act like children. They 
move about and talk among themselves 
freely, when necessary and on business 
only, just as they would in a real office. 
As all the work is individual many girls 
arrive with the janitor at seven A.M. 
and remain until he leaves at night. 
Every typewriting paper is coneciet by 
me and each girl can do as much as she 
cares to altho there is a minimum 
amount prescribed. The competition is 
keen. 

When a girl graduates her complete 


record is kept filed forever and in re- 
turning, when out of work, looking for 
a job, this record is consulted as it 
would be an impossibility to remember 
what each graduate did in school. Those 
who do not graduate or who leave with 
a bad record are kept in the ‘‘Dead 
Files’’ (one pupil called it the Grave- 
yard) and no job is forthcoming for 
them, ever. These records proved to be 
very valuable during this depression. 
An amusing side to this record keeping 
is the fact that nearly every graduate 
sends her sisters to the school and the 
first thing to do is to go the the files and 
look up their sister's record. They, then, 
try to beat this record. Each new girl 
coming into my office is ‘broken in”’ 
by one of the “‘old’’ girls, who shows 
her all the routine, answers all questions, 
starts her in typewriting and all other 
subjects, looks over all her work before 
it is handed in to me for checking, 
and keeps an eye on her for at least two 
weeks. In the Continuation School, 
students enter and leave every day so it 
is all individual work. Of course, if a 
subject is to be taught I, then, assume 
the role of teacher but at all other times 
I am the employer and treated as such. 
Assistants have the windows open, 

all articles on my desk ready for me 
when I appear, the Principal's Office 
Assistant appointed and in her place, 
and see that everything is in order 
—_ the day po at the end of the 
day. They serve as cashiers, sell the 
lunches, and make out sales checks at 
noon thus getting practical experience 
in Salesmanship, in which there is a 
Course. They, also, act as patrols in 
keeping order throughout the building. 

elephoning is taught by the aid of 
real phones and books — by the 
telephone company and the company 
also sends demonstrators and moving 
pictures to the school. The girls are 
taken through the telephone buildin 
where the apparatus and switch boar 
Operations are carefully explained. The 
girls also visit a firm specializing in 
Office Equipment and Filing Cases, an 
Addressograph Company, and a Comp- 
tometer Company. All firms in the city 
having work of interest to us have very 
willingly co-operated with the School. 
The leading department stores and 
insurance companies send their Personnel 
and Employment Managers to talk to 
the girls and tell them what is re- 
quired when applying for and in keep- 
ing positions. 

eachers visit the homes and places 
of employment of the girls, where 
difficulties between employers and em- 
ployees are satisfactorily adjusted. The 
school conducts an employment bureau 
and a girl who leaves her job without 
sufficient cause or notice is not given 
another. This makes for better work, 
less friction, a smaller turnover, and 
better co-operation and understanding 
between employer and employee. 


>» 


As far as possible, a school should be 
a miniature of the world as it is, not as 
we might like it to be and the whole 
child should go to school as a human 
element of that world and,since children 
are not alike, the difference between 
their success and failure, between their 
happiness and unhappiness in life may 
lie in the teacher's understanding their 
individuality and not in her considering 
and treating them as unrecognizable 
bits of raw material fed into a great 
educational machine. 





COOPERATIVE WORK IN THE 
JULIA RICHMAN HIGH SCHOOL 


By Miss GENEvIEVE Hayes, Coordinator 
Julia Richman High School 


As Coordinator at the Julia Richman 
High School, I would like to speak 

rticularly of the work we are doing 

ere. I believe that in the cooperative 

course in the school we are trying to 
make the program and work fit the 
child rather than trying to make the 
child fit the program and work. The 
purpose of the course is to provide a 
type of education that these pupils 
apparently maladjusted in the regular 
course can absorb, and which will 
equip them with the definite business 
tools by which they can earn a liveli- 
hood. The seriously failing child is 
brought to my attention from the first 
term on, and my job is to consider what 
goals the child will be able to reach 
with comfort and a sense of satis- 
faction and we plan as far as possible for 
such goals. 

Our program covers four years of 
English, one year of Industrial History, 
one year of American History and two 
years of practical science. In these re- 
quired subjects we simplify eveything 
choosing simpler books, omitting di 
cult topics, and giving special exami- 
nations at mid-term. The commercial 
work is based entirely on business 
machines. We have a two-year course 
in typewriting, a two-year course on the 
comptometer and a one-year course on 
the dictaphone. This latter course is 
open to students of average ability in 
typewriting and English. We have 
three-year electives in salesmanship and 
non-textiles and sewing and millinery. 

In English we have three main 
objectives: 

1. Correct sentence structure. 
2. Vocabulary 
3. Development of a simple power 
of expression. 
Correct sentence structure covers simple 
sentences, punctuation and spelling. 
Vocabulary building is based on the 


literature course. The books read are 
selected for their interest-holding quali- 
ties. Power of expression is based on 
letter writing, simple composition and 
oral English. The letter writing covers 
friendly letters, within their life ex- 
periences, such as invitations, apologies 
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and the usual type of business letter, 
such as orders, complaints, adjustments, 
and the like. A sixth-term English 
class had a very interesting project last 
term. The girls considered themselves 
junior buyers. They discussed what a 
buyer should know, such as her stock, 
the psychology underlying selling; how 
to talk to salesgirls under her; where to 
buy various articles and so forth. Each 
girl was then asked to state what 

epartment she would be the most 
interested in and when it offered 
opportunity for project work she was 
allowed to take it. One girl took the 
lingerie department. Her first step was 
a study of the countries in which the 
raw material, silk, was produced. Next 
was a study of the raw material silk. 
Then the girl was required to give a talk 
to the salesgirls “aiee her. She had to 
write advertisements on her product, 
to write business letters as though she 
were the proprieter of a shop selling 
lingerie inviting customers to visit the 
shop; letters concerning complaints, 
adjustments, and the like. Another girl 
who was much interested in water 
sports, selected canoes for her project, 
and had a very fine one. This same class 
is taking New York City for its project 
and is approaching it from the stand- 
point of showing New York City to a 
visitor. 

In our office machine class a special 
effort is made to use material used in 
business, the girls bringing sales slips 
and bills and invoices to school. We 
have a great deal of material from New 
York Telephone Company covering all 
the computation jobs on which they 
have occasion to put girls to work. The 
comptometer technique, covering per- 
centage and discount, is based on 

roblems the girls may encounter on the 
job. We make a great effort to have this 
class of real practical value, so that if a 
girl has the good luck to be suddenly 
promoted to a comptometer position 
she will be ready to embrace the oppor- 
tunity. 

In the salesmanship course we have, 
at the present time, a project centered 
on hosiery and gloves. The girls are 
sending letters to concerns seeking in- 
formation and gathering samples, from 
which they compile a manual such as is 
issued by firms. In the class demon- 
strations one girl is the salesgirl and 
another the customer. They usually 
plan their questions and answers before 
the class period. The class criticizes, 
jotting down the criticism. A discussion 
follows. During the demonstration the 
salesgirl is interrupted by another 
student for various causes—a store 
manager speaks to her; another cus- 
tomer asked her a question; she is 
called to the telephone; she is asked the 
location of another department; the 
price of goods, in fact, any interruption 
a salesgirl is apt to encounter. As a great 
many of the girls taking the salesman- 


ship course are actually employed in 
such stores as Macy’s, Bloomingdale's, 
Lord and Taylor's, Stern’s, Gimbel’s, 
the demonstration period is a highly 
interesting one. 

One period a week a class called 
Practicum is held for all girls from 
terms 4 and 8. The class is under the 
direction of the Coordinator to do for 
a group much of the work that was 
formerly done individually. Of course, 
the interviews having to do with 

lacing a girl in a particular job cannot 
be done collectively, but many subjects 
of vital interest to all cooperative 
students can be done collectievly. 

All discussions covering the course of 
study take place in the Practicum class. 
During this period, I try to make it 
clear to the girl that one of the main 
objectives of the cooperative course is 
to make it possible for her to learn how 
to fit into a job so as to get from the 
type of work she is doing the training 
necessary to equip her for any job that 
she may attempt to fill later on. By this 
I do not mean training her in a definite 
skill, but rather developing in her a 
concept of worth-while business traits 
and attitudes. This is really an adjust- 
ment to the work environment. Little 
things have constantly to be stressed, 
such as notifying a firm if a pupil is to 
be absent from work any time during 
the work week; getting the right 
attitude toward a supervisor; and the 
most difficult task of all, getting the 
girl to understand that no matter how 
much she may dislike the job, either 
from a high hat attitude toward the 
type of work she is doing, or from a 
real dislike for the work itself, there is 
contained within that particular job 
an opportunity for her to develop the 
business habits so necessary for her 
success. Another important point is a 
right understanding of what a firm 
means by initiative. Initiative looms 
large in their eyes as an ee. to 
do something big that will attract the 
attention of the supervisor. I try to 
show them that initiative in the tiny 
things of their jobs is the thing that 
counts, such as being on the alert all 
the time to discover what there is about 
themselves that does not quite measure 
up to the demands of the job and then 
applying all the initiative they have in 
them to devising a means of improving 
themselves. This is usually a side of 
initiative they have not thought of. 
Almost all discussion is based on actual 
facts. I have plenty of material derived 
from experience and the girls are always 
full of tales to illustrate any point once 
they understand what point it is I am 
trying to drive home. 

Twice a month, during the term the 
director of guidance and placement, 
the Chief Coordinator and the school 
coordinators of the Newton, Textile, 
and _ Richman High Schools meet 
for discussion. A number of these meet- 
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ing are attended by representatives of 
business firms employing cooperative 
students and the closest cooperation has 
been built up. At these meetings we re- 
ceive many helpful suggestions as to 
what business demands and what in- 
dustry looks to the school to do, and as 
a result of these gatherings I have 
received the impression that they con- 
sider the vocational objectives for 
cooperation work to be as liom: 
Teach a business skill— riting, 
comptometer operator, dictaphone, 
steno raphy, bookkeeping. 
Teach English: 

Oral English 

Write simple sentences 

Spelling, punctuation 
ocabulary 

Teach Arithmetic: 

Fundamentals 

Fractions 

Decimals 

Percentage 

Problem solving is not necessary. 
They want girls to be able todo the 
mathematical operation only. 
Develop Attitudes: 

Responsibility for finishing a job they 

have started. 

Initiative in small things. 

Listen to and comprehend 
instructions. 

Recognize themselves as part of the 
organization and understand that 
their immediate supervisor is also 
responsible to someone else. 

Cheerful point of view. 

Adaptability, that is, readiness to 
accept changes. 

The cooperative students apparently 
have the intelligence and capacity for 
doing the type of work in which we 

lace them. We had but three students 

ropped last term for lack of ability. A 
follow-up made of the graduates of 
January, 1931 and June, 1931 gives the 
following interesting data as to the 
type of work done by the students after 
finishing school and the average salaries 
they receive. 


Typist and file clerk......... $19 
Investigation clerk.......... 18 
Filing and adjusting......... 19 
Clerical work and booking... 20 
Dictaphone operator (one).... 21 
Ce ny one 18 


The cooperative students earned from 
July, 1930 to May, 1931 the sum of 
$24,843.12. 





PLACING PUPILS NOT 
ACCEPTABLE IN SKILLED TRADES 
Continued from Page 38 


The problem of placing boys in 
occupations of the types listed is so 
variable and so intangible that little 
has been written about it. It is im- 
possible to chart a boy’s marketable 
skills and assets and balance them to a 
degree that will assure success, against 
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a chart of the requirements of a job. We 
should be more concerned with getting 
the boy a job where he can earn a living, 
row, and be happy, instead of leaving 
im unemployed because we cannot 
make these careful measurements. 
There is no such thing as a blind- 
alley job; it is possible te learn some- 
thing anywhere. The blindness is in 
staying in one occupation too long; it is 
in the boy, his parents, and his advisors, 
and not in the job. For success in life 
a boy must succeed in the job where he 
is employed. One successful job ex- 
perience will help him to succeed in 
another. It is only by such a series of 
successes that he can grow. Students 
should expect to be able to obtain from 
their teachers advice and help in getting 
employment, and in making vocational 
adjustments. Former pupils should feel 
free to return at any time for advice or 
assistance. Every one engaged in vo- 
cational training should be willing to 
give the time necessary to carry his 
work to its satisfactory conclusion— 
that is, placement. : 


In order to place the variety of 
students who may appear in any trade 


The following speakers are expected to address the 


ADVANCED PUBLICITY NOTES FOR THE ATLANTIC CITY 
MEETINGS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL 


EDUCATION OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE AFTERNOONS OF 


JUNE 27 and 28, 1932. 


“Some Changing Problems of Vocational Education,’ 
Dr. Wesley O'Leary, President 
American Vocational Association 
Trenton, New Jersey ; 


Departmental meetings: 


“Measuring Effectiveness of Instruction in Vocational Education”’ 


Dr. Z.M. Smith, | 
State Director for Vocational Education 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
‘“‘Looking Ahead in Vocational Education’’ 
r. R. L. Cooley 
Director of the Milwaukee Vocational School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


“Society’s Obligation to Provide Vocational Opportunities for Employed 


Youth’”’ 
Dr. Willis A. Sutton 
Supt. of Schools 
Atlanta, Georgia 


“The Public School’s Responsibility for Assisting the Unemployed’’ 


L. H. Dennis 
Deputy Supt. of Public Instruction 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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class, teachers must establish contacts 
with a corresponding variety of em- 
ployers. This requires unlimited time, 
personal knowledge of local industries 
and their available jobs, and a large 
circle of acquaintances. Moreover, pupils 
must be taught how to help themselves 
to get employment, and a definite part . 
of related-subjects work should be a 
unit on how to get a job, a unit in which 
the instructor must be well informed. 





WORK 


Let me but do my work from day to day, 

In field or forest, at desk or loom, 

In roaring market place or tranquil 
room; 

Let me but find it in my heart to say, 

When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 

“This is my work; my blessing, not my 
doom; 

Of all who live, I am the one by whom 

This work can best be done in the right 
way.’ 

Then shall I see it not too great, nor 
small, 

To suit my spirit and to prove my 
powers; 

Then shall I cheerful greet the laboring 
hours, 

And cheerful turn, when the long 
shadows fall 

At eventide, to play and love and rest, 

Because I know for me my work is best. 





Henry Van Dyke. 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
TREASURER’S REPORT 


December 1, 1930 to November 30, 1931, inclusive 








RECEIPTS 
Balance in Bank, November 30, 1930.. ................ $13,260.89 
pe ere er errr $10,006.00 
ENC REE Ss acca cs sess gaeiens satetemeeen 27.00 
eee IIT «55.0 c os nc cc's cen. otieaehotnewnees 8,074.00 
1.” Seen een ewer 235.35 
Proceeds Milwaukee Convention....................... 2,945.00 
Advance Proceeds New York Convention............... 2,805.00 
SN OR BUMIMNEY PUGEB os b ik cates ce tcncadqegeeds 3,000.00 
Meas oa 5 Soden oe dc iva dadabataedeaimiites 480.02 
MIEN 3.856 oe 0.6 heasds caren deterencssic 272.15 $27,844.52 
$41,105.41 
DISBURSEMENTS 
BEE ACES ean ck ee ee aT ArT | $ 2,675.00 
Poo are roe eer 2,039.13 
DI sn ho cc ok ou eo 13a 2ew pode deeee 3,719.18 
Speetan meme ms We. GOCSOEY oo. soon sn sctmiesie es 197.12 
PEMREUN MINE OMANI 6 56 55 sos acon acisinaiandewes 1,151.27 
Miscellaneous Expense, Milwaukee Exhibit........... . 1,623.04 
Miscellaneous Expense, New York Exhibit............. 236.22 
NON CEN ge eas ase seccedkei sd goss aeoneeateks 270.00 
I Ty o2 oe d oictan isha ma oo wo tira Coe ole as 39.50 
ee ree 16,453.38 
Miscellaneous (including storage, etc.)................. 982.94 
Legislative Expense 
Traveling.............$3,097.67 
Miscellaneous......... S| Ee 3,499.28 $32,886.06 
Balance in Bank, November 30, 1931................... $ 8,219.35 
$41,105.41 
TOTAL ASSETS AT NOVEMBER 30, 1931 
Balance in Bask, Noweabet 306 1992 o.o.o< co iciccccciscnas cnccacecsceses $ 8,219.35 
Treasury Bonds (30756F-$1,000; 30755F-$1,000; 623C-$5,000; 624D-$5,000 .. 12,000.00 
Treasury Bonds (12391A-$1,000; 12392B-$1,000; 12393C-$1,000; 12394D- 
DEY Gc cia waenesacnccccndcsdtawadsanaeehekaekaneseaganeaue 4,000.00 
$24,219.35 


Respectfully submitted, 
Charles W. Sylvester, 
Treasurer. 

Approved December 11, 1931 

Auditing Committee 

O. D. Adams, Chairman 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 























Editor's note: The following pageant is published with the thought 
that some may want to use it either for closing exercises in a vo- 
cational school, or on other occasions during the school year if the 
demand warrants. The pageant can on reasonably short notice be 
furnished in pamphlet form at the cost of printing and mailing. If 
staged according to directions it can be made very effective in selling 
the story of Vocational Guidance. 


SEARCHLIGHT 
A Pageant of Vocational Guidance 
By Lena Martin Smita 


The Story 


A Youth is searching for the highway to success. He sees 
travelers on their way, going toward roads marked with the 
names of trades, professions, businesses. He finds that each 
traveler believes his chosen route will lead to success. 

Failing to get a satisfactory answer to his question, 
*‘Which is the true highway?”’ he sits by the side of the road 
and falls asleep. He dreams that the Spirit of Truth removes 
the cover from his high school dipolma and reveals a golden 
Key. It is marked, ‘‘A Key of Guidance."’ 

Time and Adventure awaken him and lead him to the 

Garden of Make-Believe. Here he is induced by Ignorance to 
seek the advice of the Crystal Gazer. He is persuaded to take 
Magic for a guide. Reminded by his Key to remove her mask, 
he discovers Bluff. On removing her clock, he finds beneath 
this disguise, his old enemy, Cowardice. They struggle and 
Youth wins, casting his enemy out of the way. 

On approaching the door of truth and showing his Key 
as evidence of sincerity, he sees the curtain drawn aside and 
his old friend, Guidance with the records of knowledge ready 
to assist him. After consulting the records, Youth chooses 
Searchlight for a guide. 

Together they sit on a throne in the Garden of Make- 
Believe where they see hosts of Companions, dancing. He is 
told that no man travels to Success or Failure, alone. The 
choice of Companions plays a great part. 

Searchlight Psa a telescope through which Youth 
may view the Valleys of Life and see to some extent where 
each highway leads. Youth makes a choice and decides to be 
on his way at the next dawn. He dismisses Searchlight. 

Ignorance joins him again and being clothed in a clock 
of Self-Approval, is not recognized. The chosen Companions 
reveal Ignorance for what she is and Loyalty brings Search- 
light back to his place at the side of Youth on the next 
dawn as the caravan is about ready to enter the new highway. 

Friends of Youth gather and bid him ‘‘Bon Voyage”’ as 
he departs for the Land of the Future. 


Characters 
Youth Crystal Gazer 
Ignorance Guidance 
ruth Adventure 
Searchlight Time 
Companions: 


Confidence, Trust, Loyalty, Hope, Suspicion, Fear, 
Selfishness, Despair 
Travelers: 


Many Youths enroute co the Land of the Future. 
Dawn Symbols 








Setting 
EpisopE 1. Life’s Highway 


Scene 1. Travelers Parade 
Scene2. The Key 


Episopg II. Garden of Make-Believe 
Scene 1. Magic 
Scene 2. Truth 
Scene 3. Companions 
Scene 4. Valleys 


Eptsope III. The Chosen Route 


Scene 1. The Caravan 
Scene 2. Bon Voyage 


EprpsoDE 1. 
Scene r. 


(Across the back curtain of the stage is stretched a white 
poster strip on which are lettered the names of twenty 
trades, professions, businesses. From these names, pointers 
indicate directions to the right or left. At each side a large 
marker, ‘‘Success,’’ points both ways. The title at the top 
of the long poster is marked ,"‘Life’s Highways.”’ 

To the music of ‘‘Men of Harlech’’—found in collections 
of school and community music—a host of travelers are 
crossing the stage, both ways, like the traffic of a busy 
street. Most of them pause, find the name on the poster they 
seek, then travel as the pointer indicates. All travelers may 
be singing, or may pantomime while a chorus in the wings 
sing, supported by piano or orchestra, these words, repeated 
many times. 

. . adapted. 
Men of Nations, Life is calling; 
None are fearful, none appalling; 
On we move whate' er befalling; 
Never pause, nor cry! 
Forward, lightly bounding 
To Life's trumpet sounding; 
Forward ever, backward never, 
Firmly moving onward, 
Serving father, sister, mother, 
Each is bound to each as brother, 
And with faith in one another, 
We will win or die! 


Youth enters dressed as a high school senior, carrying 
his diploma. He studies the poster, stops traveler after 
traveler, and in pantomime, asks ‘‘Which is the highway to 
Success?”’ They point to so many different directions that 
Youth is fiw 3 and fails to move on. Lights become lower 
and lower. The travelers, fewer now, carry candles which 
they lift to read the signs. Finally all becomes dark. 


Scene 2. 


A flash reveals Youth a at the side of the road. The 
vision lifts his diploma and pulls away the covering. Within 


is revealed a golden Key marked, ‘‘A Key of Guidance.”’) 


Eptsope II. 
Scene 1. 


(In the Garden of Make-Believe there is a high throne at 
the rear center with steps leading up to a golden bench wide 
enough for two. At one side is a booth with closed curtain. 
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The colors are gay, the decorations tinsel. A smiling attendant 
stands ready to draw the curtain. The booth on the other side 
of the throne is drab, severe, formal. The attendant is somber. 


Youth enters and looks about eagerly. He had been 
awakened by Time and Adventure, whose spirits attend 
him now. He studies both booths then sits on the steps to 
ponder. 


The musical setting for this pantomime should be in the 
spirit of Spring, lilting, sweet, alluring. Example, Mendels- 
sohn’s Spring Song. 

Spirit of Time steps toward the audience and indicates 
that he would speak. The music ceases.) 


Time: 
I am the Spirit of Time. 
No youth can escape me. 
He may forget me, but I move 
With him.continually. 
I heal his wounds; 
I develop his talent; 
I bring him his choice 
Of peace or war, contentment or misery, 
Success or failure. 
Every youth must choose his highway; 
Time, alone, will not guide him aright! 
(Time moves back and Spirit of Adventure advances and 
speaks.) 


ADVENTURE: 


I am the Spirit of Adventure. 

I live in the heart of every youth. 

Sometimes I lead him to success, 

Sometimes to failure. To me, 

All highways are charming. 

To me, there is no Good, no Bad, 

No Success, no Failure. 

My quest is change, thrills. 

So long as these are satisfied, 

I, the Spirit of Adventure, am content. 

I find along the roads I travel, 

Both Misery and Joy, Destruction and Building, 
Life and Death. 

The Spirit of Adventure dwells with Genius, 
As well as with Crime, Youth cannot 

Travel far without me, 

But Adventure alone cannot choose his highway. 


(Music continues as Time and Adventure take places on 
either side of the throne at the rear of the stage. 


Youth rises, wavers between the two booths, then 
responds to the smile of Ignorance and goes to the one on 
the left. Musical setting for this pantomime might be Gypsy 
type. Example, “‘Hungarian Dances."’ 


Ignorance draws the curtain and reveals a Crystal Gazer 
under strong light. He pantomimes reading the future for 
Youth, then beckons for Magic. Magic accompanies Youth 
to the front of the stage. His Key reminds him to remove her 
mask. He finds ‘‘Bluff’’ written across the bandage around 
her brow. He removes her clock and finds Cowardice in dis- 
guise clothed in yellow. They struggle and Youth wins, 
casting Cowardice out of his way. 

The music changes to rich chords such as Handel’s 
‘‘Largo.’’ Youth approaches the other booth. Truth requires 
that he show his Key as evidence of sincerity. The attendant, 
Truth, then pulls aside the curtain and reveals Guidance 
dressed as a judge. Before him is a book of records. He shows 
Youth what has been recorded. He then beckons Searchlight 
and invites them to take the throne. They ascend to the 
golden bench and are seated together. Now the stage setting, 
with the booth curtains drawn aside shows the symbolic 
characters from left to right in this order; Ignorance (Attend- 
ng Crystal Gazer) Crystal Gazer, Time, Youth, Searchlight, 
Adventure, Guidance, and Truth (attending Guidance). 


(Music ceases and Searchlight speaks.) 
SEARCHLIGHT: 


This is the Garden of Make-Believe. No man can judge 
anything here by what it appears to be, until the light of 
Truth is thrown upon it. the spirit which won your Key 
helped you to cast Magic aside, et there will come to this 
Garden a group of Companions. You must choose some of 
them and reject others. No man travels to Success or to 
Failure alone. His Companions have a large influence on his 
choice of highway and his mode of travel. Watch and choose. 
If you need the light of Truth, speak. 


(Lights are lowered and a group of eight dancers appear. 
They are Confidence, Trust, Loyalty, Hope in oné group; 
Suspicion, Fear, Selfishness, Despair in another group. At the 
close of the dance, Youth speaks. ) 

Youru: 


From here they all appear beautiful. I must have more 
knowledge, more light. 

(Strong lights cause some of the dancers to cover and hide 
their faces. Youth beckons to the others and they sit on the 
steps at his feet.) 


Yours: 
Searchlight, now tell me which highway to choose. 
SEARCHLIGHT: 


Your key reveals to me that you have learned in part, a 
trade. That was wise, for no man knows what Life may bring 
and he who knows some useful trade, ‘‘if poor, may live 
without despair, and if rich, may not worry fo losing his 
wealth.”’ 


The choice of your highway depends greatly upon you. 
First, look to your own equipment, then consider carefully 
what you wish to do. 

(Searchlight hands him a telescope) 


Look at the highways that lead through that mountainous 
region yonder. To travel there you should possess great 
physical endurance. The travelers who reach success that 
way are deep-chested, long winded, tough, slow, and sure. 
That way lie the fields of Agriculture, Engineering, and 
many ways of Research. 


Look at the highways in this direction, through the 
denser populations. These ways call for a love of human 
beings, a desire to work for them and an ability to speak 
and to serve. These are the highways of the professions, 
Medicine, Ministry, Law, Education, Politics. 

Look at the highways across the open plains. There the 
travelers are much alone. Those ways call for a love of 
solitude and a desire to view the great distances and record 
them. They call for special talent and an abundance of strong 
mental vigor. There lie the creative Arts of Music, Painting 
Authorship. 

Look over the broad highways of commerce. Those call 
for business traits, and a desire for competition with others. 
The travelers there are the Merchant, the Publisher, the 
Financier, the builders of Industry, Automobiles, Aviation, 
Radio. 

And here are some highways through the Gardens, which 
are traveled only by those who possess great wealth. To 
reach success by these is more hazardous than it seems. 
Many by-roads are made by Idleness. If Activity can be a 
Companion here, then the roads of Philanthrophy, Invention, 
Travel are very attractive. 

Shall I tell you more, or have you made your choice? 
Youtu: 

You have given me the views I needed. I have made my 
choice. Since I represent all Youth, I shall not name the 
highway to you, but I shall assemble my caravan and be off 
at Dawn tomorrow. If you are here then you shall see my 
choice. 


(Searchlight descends and exits. Truth draws the curtain 
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over Guidance. Youth stands looking toward the Land of 
the Future. 

The music should indicate excitement or imminent danger, 
MacDowell’s ‘‘Witches Dance’’, or William Tell Overture, 
“The Storm.”’ 

The Good Companions creep away a little as Crystal 
Gazer pantomimes to Ignorance who hurries away and returns 
quickly disguised as hes rpg She ascends boldly and 
takes her place beside Youth who does not see her. 

Truth looks straight front. Companions creep farther 
and farther away. Time and Adventure move out to the edge 
of the wings and beckon to Youth. Crystal Gazer is laughing 
in fiendish glee—for Youth is descending accompanied by 
a Bandit of the Highway, Self-Approval.) 


Eptsope III. 
Scene 1. 


(The scene opens with a symbol of dawn. If few characters 

are available, use a solo dancer, but for more elaboration, a 
rocessional of travelers using the symbols of Aurora, with 

Torch leading, Sun following, and the twelve Hours in 
pastel shades following, either in stately march steady and 
slow, or in graceful dance. At the close of the symbolism, 
Youth enters and calls his Companions. They come hesitat- 
ingly. He speaks.) 
Youtu: 

Why do you hesitate? 
SINCERITY: 

We do not approve of your Guide. 
Youts: 

Time? 
SINCERITY: 

No, Time must go. 
Yours: 

Adventure? 
SINCERITY : 

No, Adventure, will help us enjoy the journey. 
Yours: 

Then it must be the Beautiful Maiden, Self-Approval. 

(Self Approval approaches. Youth puts his arm around 
her. Companions move away.) 

SINCERITY: 

She is not what she seems. She is clothed in conceit. Her 
true name is Ignorance. Once more she has deceived you. 
The Searchlight of Knowledge is the only true Guide. 

(Youth lifts the wig of Self Approval and finds a Fool's 
cap. Her cloak falls away and leaves a Clown, who falls at 
Youth's feet and begs to f° with him. Youth asks Sincerity 
to lead the clown away. He speaks to Loyalty.) 

Yours: 

Go, bring Searchlight. 

(Loyality bows and exits, returning with Searchlight) 
Yours: 

I sent you away and found Conceit by my side. My true 
companions came to my aid. I pray you, go with me all the 
way. 

SEARCHLIGHT: 
I am glad to go wherever I am called. 


(As a chorus in the wings bursts into the song again, 
Men of Harlech, the caravan starts on a processional toward 
the back and to the right. A rising platform makes this and 
the final tableau more effective,—or a series of steps which 
elevate very gradually. Time leads, Adventure follows, 
Searchlight and Youth side by side followed by the Com- 

anions. The singers move into view at the left and wave 

andkerchieves at the departing group. They turn on the 
high level and return the “Bon Voyage ’ salute as the chorus 
finishes, ‘“We will win or die!’ A few bars of music for a 
Postlude as the curtain falls on this tableau.) 











The News Bulletin can very 
profitably and properly use arti- 
cles by outstanding leaders in 
industry, business, and home- 
making. 

Every member of the organi- 
zation should feel himself re- 
sponsible for spotting individuals 
who might contribute, but each 
vice-president of the American 
Vocational Association will be 
expected to secure articles by 
leaders outside the field of edu- 
cation and to arrange for their 
publication in the News Bulletin. 

In addition, the News Bulletin 
can render a real service by the 
exchange of brief snappy news 
items concerning the work done 
in the several states. They should 
not be long but a news item of a 
particularly valuable piece of 
work may influence the program 
of vocational education in a 
community, a state, or even in 
the whole country. 

Please send them to the editor 
of the News Bulletin for this 
magazine is your publication. It 
is the medium through which 
you may exchange ideas with 
others of common interest 
throughout the country. 


The Editor. 


Da a | 
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NEW LIFE MEMBERS 





























ARTHUR K. GETMAN 


Chief, Agricultural Education 
State Department of Education 
Albany, New York 


Mr. Arthur K. Getman is one of the 
foremost leaders in agricultural edu- 
cation in this country. This is indicated 
by the fact that he is in constant demand 
as a speaker on educational programs. 
He has addressed summer school in- 
stitutes in fifteen states. 

Mr. Getman is a graduate of the 
College of Agriculture of Cornell Uni- 
versity, receiving the degree of B.S.A. 
in 1911. He has taken graduate work in 
education at Columbia and at Harvard 
Universities. 

In 1911 Mr. Getman was placed in 
charge of agricultural teacher-training 
at Cortland State Normal, which 
sition he held until 1915 when he > 
came Assistant State Supervisor of 
Agricultural Education, New York 
State Education Department. From 1917 
to 1919 he was State Supervisor of 
Agricultural Education for New Jersey 
and professor of education at Rutgers 
University. In 1919 he returned to the 
New York State Education Depart- 
ment to take the position of chief of the 
Agricultural Education Bureau which 
position he still holds. 

Mr. Getman is the co-author of 
“Teaching Agricultural Vocations’ and 
author of *‘Future Farmers in Action,”’ 
“The Church School in Action’’ and 
‘A life in the Making.” 

He is editor of the Wiley Farm Series 
and a series of Educational Texts and 


Professional Editor of the Agricultural 
Education Magazine. 

Incidently, he gave generously of his 
time and effort in perfecting plans for 
the recent convention of the American 
Vocational Association in New York 
City. 





OAKLEY FURNEY 


Chief, Industrial Education Bureau 
State Education Department 
Albany, New York 


Mr. Oakley Furney has given many 
years of splendid service to the cause of 
vocational education. He is a willing 
worker in whatever capacity he is 
asked to work and knows how to get 
things done. He has been a leader in the 
American Vocational Association and 
was especially active in making prepa- 
ration for the recent convention in New 
York City. 


Mr. Furney is a graduate of the 
Brockport Normal School. His collegi- 
ate education was received at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan where he was 
awarded the degree of A.B. in 1912. 
From 1916 to 1918 he attended the New 
York State College for Teachers at 
Albany, receiving in the latter year the 
degree of M’Pd. He has taken summer 
courses at The Stout Institute, Meno- 
monie, Wisconsin; Mechanics Institute, 
Rochester, New York, and Teachers 
College, New York City. 


Mr. Furney served as head of the 
Industrial Education Department of 
the Buffalo State Normal School, 1918- 
19. He was appointed supervisor of 
art-time education, New York State 
ducation Department in 1918 and 
made chief of that Bureau in 1928, 
which position he still holds. 


He has written for the press and edu- 
cational journals many articles on part- 
time education. In addition he is the 
author of a number of departmental 

ublications including ‘“‘State Aided 

vening Vocational Schools,” “Organi- 
zation and Administration of Part- 
Time Schools’’ and ‘‘Part-Time Schools 
in Factories."’ 





Do Good by Stealth and 


Blush to find It Fame 
—Pope 





MORRIS E. SIEGEL 


Director of Evening and Continuation Schools 


New York City 


It was evident to anyone who was at 
all familiar with the plans for the recent 
convention of the American Vocational 
Association in New York City that Mr. 
Morris E. Siegel was active in helping 
to make the convention a success. He 
could not have done more for the 
visiting delegates. It will be recalled 
that he is a member of the Life Member- 
ship Committee for New York City, 
and everyone who attended the con- 
vention remembers what a splendid 
piece of work that committee did. 


Mr. Siegel was educated in the public 
schools of New York. He received in 
1904 a B.S. degree from the College of 
the City of New York. He took graduate 
work at Columbia University, 1905-08 
obtaining the degree of Master of Arts 
and received a Master's diploma in 
educational administration. 


Mr. Siegel has taught in the — 
day schools, evening schools and sum- 
mer schools of New York City. He was 

rincipal of the Tottenville Evening 

trade School, Staten Island, 1908-1911 
and held the same position in the 
Murray Hill Evening Trade School, 
I9II-17. 

He organized and administrated the 
part-time schools in New York City, 
reorganized the evening high and trade 
schools on the —— basis and was 
responsible for the development of the 
apprentice work in New York City. 
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In general he has been concerned with 
the development of the non-traditional 
type of schools such as prevocational, 
day and evening trade schools, cooper- 
ative courses, part-time schools, adult 
education and the preparation of teach- 
-ers for service in these schools. He has 
charge of the educational program of 
New York City for employed persons. 

Mr. Siegel is a member of a number of 
educational organizations including the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Adult Education; Vice-Presi- 
dent New York State Educational As- 
sociation; American Vocational Associ- 
ation; Adult Education Section of the 
New York Educational Association; 
Honorary member of New York City 


Continuation School Teachers Associ-_ 


ation, the Evening Elementary School 
Principals and Teachers Association; 
and the Evening High and Trade School 
Teachers Association; and Staten Island 
Institute of Arts and Sciences. 








WILLIAM J. SMALL 


William J. Small received his pro- 
fessional training for vocational work 
at Pennsylvania State College, Chicago 
University, Cornell University and the 
University of Buffalo. A vocational 
director's certificate was issued to him 
in 1925 by the New York State Edu- 
cation Department. 

His teaching experience began with 
an instructorship at Mechanics Institute 
of Rochester in 1911. The following 
year he went to Niagara Falls as in- 
structor in manual training. With the 
development there of a local program he 
became successively Supervisor of Man- 
ual Training, Director of Vocational 
Education and Deputy Spuerintendent 
in charge of Vocational Education and 
Guidance. 

Mr. Small has been employed as 
lecturer on vocational education by the 
New York State Education Department 
in connection with New York Uni- 


versity, the University of Buffalo and 
State Teachers College at Buffalo. 


Together with the late Mr. Robert 
H. Rogers he wrote a bulletin on 
“Cooperative Apprentice Training in 
the Building Trades in Niagara Falls.”’ 

Mr. Small is President of the New 
York Vocational Association and was 
chairman of the up-state life member- 
ship committee. It will be recalled that 
the competition between New York 
City and up-state New York, directed 
by Mr. Small and Miss Ennis, resulted 
in securing a large number of life 
members for the Association. When 
Mr. Small attempts a thing he puts his 
unusual energy and industry into it and 
something just has to be accomplished. 








All That 
Democracy 
Implies 
is an 
Equality 
of 
Opportunity 


—Dr. Frank Crane 




















MORTIMER C. RITTER 


Mortimer C. Ritter received his pro- 
fessional training at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. He has had 10 
years trade training in the garment in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Ritter organized the Central 
Needle Trades School of New York 
City in 1926 and has been principal of 
the school since its inception. This 
school starting with 100 pupils in 1926 
now has a registration of 5,600 students 
in the day division and 1,500 students 
in the evening division. It is located in 
the heart of the garment center in 
New York and meets the needs of that 
industry which is the largest in New 
York. 

Mr. Ritter was in charge of the 
registration of delegates to the New 
York convention and did a very fine 
job of petting delegates registered and 
directed to programs and places of 
interest. The Association enjoyed its 
first session in his school. 





JOHN E. KIFFIN: 


Dr. John E. Kiffin was educated in the 
public schools of Green Island, New 
York. He is a graduate of LaSalle 
Institute, Troy in 1897. He entered the 
sophomore class of Manhattan College 
1897 and received degree of Bachelor of 
Arts 1899. In 1901 he received from 
Manhattan College the degree of Master 
of Arts and from the same institution 
the degree of Doctor of Laws in 1924. 


Dr. Kiffin was appointed a teacher in 
the public schools of New York City 
in 1899. In 1919 he became assistant 

ms of the West Side Continuation 

chool and the next year organized the 
Queens Continuation School of which 
he was made principal. In 1929 he and 
his faculty and students moved to the 
new Queens Vocational and Continu- 
ation School, the first of its kind to be 
built by the City of New York. 


Dr. Kiffin was president of the 
Association of Continuation School 
Principals 1929-31 and held the same 
office in the General Alumni Society of 
Manhattan College 1919-20. At the 
last meeting of the New York State 
Vocational Association, Dr. Kiffin was 
elected a vice-president. 


It was Dr. Kiffin who did such a 
splendid job of making arrangements 
for the banquet of the New York con- 
vention. Everyone who attended the 
banquet will recall how well every 
detail was managed. 





No Nation can Rise 
Above the Level of the 


Ideals of its Citizens 
—Brooks Fletcher 
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J. HENRY HOLLOWAY 


J. Henry Holloway received his 
academic training in the public schools 
of New York City. He was graduated 
from the College of the City of New 
York receiving a bachelor’s degree in 
science. He has taken graduate work ina 
number of universities including Colum- 
bia, New York University, College of 
the City of New York and Darmouth. 


Mr. Holloway holds a vocational 
supervisor's certificate for New York 
State. He also holds a license as princi- 
pal of evening elementary school, 
evening trade school and continuation 
school for New York City. His teach- 
ing experience includes instruction in 
day schools, industrial and vocational 
schools and evening schools in New 
York City. He has had supervisory ex- 
perience in day schools and evening 
schools in New York City and is princi- 
pal of Central Printing Trades Con- 
tinuation School of New York. 


Mr. Holloway also has engaged in 
other educational activities for the 
Board of Education. He served as chair- 
man of the Printing Survey Committee 
of the Vocational Survey Committee of 
the New York City Board of Education 
in 193 ‘e He is president of the 
Printing Teachers Guild of New York. 


He has contributed a number of 
articles to magazines devoted to print- 
ing and to a number of educational 
publications. He holds membership in 
many professional and fraternal organi- 
zations including a life membership in 
the American Vocational Association, 
Evening High and Trade School princi- 
pals Association and the Printing Teach- 
ers Guild of New York. He is an 
honorary member of the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants Union 
of North America and a member of the 
Board of Governors of the Printing 
House Craftsmen. 


TRENDS 
IN CULTURAL EDUCATION 
Continued from Page 33 


splendid opportunities to create and 
launch certain new trends in cultural 
education. Your speaker proposes to 
take advantage of the occasion to pro- 
mote one of his pet hobbies. 


That hobby rests on two beliefs. 
First, that the possibilities of effecting 
really valuable vocational educations 
for the home-making, child-rearing 
vocations at junior or senior high 
schools levels have been few, meagre, 
and unsatisfactory—and are likely to be 
even more so in the future, when 
really functional and concentrated train- 
ing for these highly important vo- 
cations will have been largely relegated 
to central schools open mostly to 
learners just before, or in a few cases, 
just after, marriage. 

Second, that the possibilities of pro- 
viding richly cultural courses for large 
numbers of girls and some boys be- 
tween ages twelve and eighteen, though 
yet most imperfectly developed or 
realized are very great indeed. 

All educators, like large proportions 
of other able-minded and well-disposed 
Americans, are eager to help towards 
improving American life. 

Within our vision now are clearly to 
be seen hundreds of directions along 
which we are convinced that such im- 
provements are highly desirable, and 


~ will prove practicable when we shall 


have increased our insights and shall 
have somewhat more achieved masteries 
over ways and means. 

Most of us are still agreed that whole- 
some families are the essential seed- 
stuffs of wholesome country-sides and 
states, states and nations, economic 
systems and religious denominations. 

Wholesomeness of family life will 
not alone guarantee those other good 
things; but none of them are possible 
of realization of family life be prevail- 
ingly unhealthy, decomposed, degener- 
ative. 

For three centuries America has held 
noteworthy rank among the ee of 
the world as respects the wholesome- 
ness of much of its family life. 

It is true that always in our midst 
have been families cursed by slatternly 
mothers or vice-enslaved fathers. Always 
we have had a quota of too large 
families or too small families, of 
divorce sundered families and of wealth 
corrupted families. 

But in- very large measure on our 
frontiers and in our towns, on farms 
and in cities, we have had families 
composed of wise and tender mothers, 
cooperating with hard-working and 
thrifty fathers towards the 5 
of reasonable numbers of children to 
ambitious virtuous and patriotic man- 


hood and womanhood. 


CHARLES F. BAUDER 


Director, Division of Industrial Arts 
Philadelphia Public Schools 


Mr. Bauder is a native of Philadelphia. 
He was graduated from the Central 
Manual Training School, Philadelphia, 
and from the Towne Scientific School, 
University of Pennsylvania, with the 
degree of B.S. in E.E. He was later 
granted the A.M. degree by the same 
university. He served as instructor in 
electrical engineering with the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania for a year after 
graduation, and was then appointed 
teacher of electricity and science in the 
Philadelphia Trades School for Boys. 

His practical ———— included 
drafting and electrical installation with 
William Cramp and Sons Ship and 





CHARLES F. BAUDER 


Engine Building Company, and tele- 
phone line construction and testing with 
the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania. 

When the Trades School, day and 
evening, was merged with the senior 
high schools in 1919, Mr. Bauder be- 
came head of the new department of 
mechanic arts and industrial education 
in Central High School, and supervisor 
of evening industrial classes for the city. 
In 1922 he was elected Director of the 
Division of Industrial Arts, with super- 
vision of all shop and mechanical draw- 
ing instruction in day and evenin 
schools, including industrial arts al 
trade courses for boys and men. 

Mr. Bauder was chairman of the 
general convention committee. when 
the American Vocational Association 
met in Philadelphia in 1928. He is 
—— of the Association of City 

irectors of Vocational Education of 
Pennsylvania. He has been president of 
the Pennsylvania Vocational Associ- 
ation and of the Department of Practical 
Arts and Vocational Education of the 
Pennsylvania State Educational Asscci- 
ation. Member of Phi Delta Kappa Iota 
Lambda Sigma, and Epsilon Pi Tau. 
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NEW YORK 

1. Francis H. Wing, Buffalo 

2. Wm. B. Kamprath, Buffalo 
Edward L. Morrice, Buffalo 
Joseph J. Eaton, Yonkers 
Geo. E. Hutcherson, Albany 
G. Car! Alverson, Syracuse 
Jay D. Rudolph, Oswego 
Walter J. E. Schiebel, Rochester i. 
Donald M. Kidd, Syracuse 
Joseph C. Park, Oswego 
Arthur L. Mann, Albany 

12. Edward T. Welsh, Buffalo 

13. H.’B. Griffiths, Utica 


14. C. V. Bush, Jamestown 
15. Arthur Hauler, Oswego 
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NEW JERSEY 


1. Dr. Benjamin Spector, Newark 
2. W. R. Valentine, Bordentown 
3. Willard Vroom, New Brunswick 
4. Frank R. Flower, Atlantic City 
5. R. E. Reeves, Cape May 
6. Thos. L. Hourigan, Arlantic 
City 
7. Michael J. Culkin, Atlantic 
City 
8. Alexander H. DuPuy, A¢lantic 
City a 
g. Alfred Saseen, Atlantic City 
10. Percy L. Miller, Atlantic City 
11. Harold A. Weideli, Arlantic 
_ City 
12. Eunice S. Harrison, South River 
13. E. Berman, Bayonne 
14. Chas. R. Dabbs, Atlantic City 
15. Daniel Duffy, Atlantic City ge 
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CIVILIAN REHABILITATION 


























WHEN ARE CASES CLOSED AS REHABILITATED? 


By L. N. Koonz 
State Supervisor of Rehabilitation, Maine 


The National Civilian Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act provides for the 
promotion of vocational rehabilitation 
of persons disabled in industry or other- 
wise and their return to civil employ- 
ment. 


Elsewhere in the Act rehabilitation 
is construed to mean the rendering of a 
disabled person fit to engage in a re- 
munerative occupation. Therefore a 
reasonable interpretation of these. two 

hases coupled together would be that 
Aisabled persons to be rehabilitated 
must be placed in gainful occupations in 
civil employment. 


In any scheme of placement it is 
necessary to consider three things: 
1st, whether the job in view for the 
disabled person is a remunerative one; 
2nd, whether the job is presumably a 
permanent one, and 3rd, careful con- 
sideration must be given to the handi- 
ra ig person’s ability to carry on the 
job successfully to the satisfaction of 
himself and his employer. In those cases 
where training is involved this last 
factor will have received consideration 
long before a specific placement is 
sought. 


In practice disabled persons to be 
placed fall into two groups: (1) those 
who have received specific training for 
the occupation into which they are to 
be placed, and (2) those for whom 
woregrne is sought without training. 

oth groups will have received the 
service of vocational guidance and may 
or may not have received one or more 
other services such as physical re- 
storation or the furnishing of an 
artificial appliance. The group to be 
placed without training sub-divides 
readily into two classes: (1) those 
whom the rehabilitation agent regards 
as not susceptible to training and (2) 
those who have a background of edu- 
cation and vocational experience which 
makes training unnecessary. 


Having stated these general factors 
involved in the placement of disabled 
tsons, some of the more specific 
pate must now be considered. If a 
person has been trained by the in- 


stitutional method and placed on a 
job where his training is capitalized at a 
wage consistent with the wage usually 
paid beginners in this occupation, it 
should be necessary to keep the case 
open only a sufficient time to determine 
the person's ability to carry on success- 
fully before the case can be properly 
closed as rehabilitated. It would seem 
consistent with good practice to keep 
such cases open from thirty to sixty 
days, eating somewhat upon the 
person himself and the type of job which 
he is carrying on. 

Where the employment training 
method is used and the employer who 
has acted as trainer retains the trainee 
in his own employment at a reasonable 
wage following the period of training, 
it should not be necessary to hold the 
case open more than thirty days after 
the employment agreement has been 
entered into with the employer. In 
case the trainee is not retained in the 
employ of the trainer but is placed else- 
where in a position in line with his 
training, it has been found advisable to 
keep the case open at least three months. 
The effectiveness of the employment 
training is more difficult to determine 
in such cases than when the training 
has been received in regularly organized 
training institutions. 

When rehabilitation placement is 
accomplished by establishing a person 
in business for himself there are many 
uncertain factors involved which do not 
apply in the usual form of placement 
where a person is under the supervision 
of an employer. It is a type of re- 
habilitation which probably should 
not be considered except under unusually 
favorable conditions, and is one which 
requires a much longer period of time 
before it can be closed as rehabilitated. 
In my judgment a person established in 
a small business for himself should not 
be declared rehabilitated until he has 
carried on successfully for a period of 
at least six months. Let me point out 
that while six months may seem a 
rather long period of time you are 
bound to capitalize on your rehabili- 
tation if the person is successfully 


established. Unless he is able to carry 
on for at least six months the project 
cannot be regarded as successful and the 
rehabilitation service is not entitled to 
claim rehabilitation. 


The three points which I would stress 
in the placement of physically handi- 
capped persons without training are: 

1st, the ability of the person to 
carry on successfully in the occupation 
in which he is placed in spite of the 
limitations of his physical disability; 

2nd, the opportunities the disabled 
= will have to apply previous 

nowledge gained through education 
and vocational experience; 


3rd, the permanency of the job in 
which the person is placed, and the 
adequacy of the wage received. 


Placement of a person without train- 
ing should be followed up for a period 
of three months before the case can be 
closed as rehabilitated. The type of 
rehabilitation should indicate clearly 
in the records that the rehabilitation 
service was the means through which 
the person was placed if a rehabilitation 
is to be cada 





MAN’S MEASUREMENT 
Author Unknown 


A man’s no bigger than the way 
He treats his fellow man: 

This standard has his measure been 
Since time itself began. 


He's measured not by tithes or creed, 
High sounding though they be; 

Nor by the gold that’s put aside, 
Nor by his sanctity. 


He’s measured not by social rank, 
When character’s the test; 

Nor by his earthly pomp or show, 
Displaying wealth possessed. 


He’s measured by his justice, right, 
His fairness at his play, 

His squareness in all dealings made, 
His honest, upright way. 


These are his measures, ever near 
To serve him when they can; 
For man's no bigger than the way 

He treats his fellow man! 
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BOOK REVIEWS 








The Green Hand, by Paul W. Chap- 
man, pp. 230, published by J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., pee $1.50. An interesting 
story of-a farm boy finding himself 
through the influence of a vocational 
agricultural teacher and the Future 
Farmers of America organization. Fred 
Dale and Walter Langford are the 
fictitious leads in the story, representing 
the pupil and the teacher. Real people 
are in this story. There are Genry 
Groseclose of Virginia, Secretary Hyde, 
Senator Capper, John F. Case, John L. 
Butts, all of whom played the roles in 
real life which are assigned them in the 
story. The setting is southern. In read- 
the story one gets the history, purpose, 
and plan of the F.F.A. This information 
is so skillfully woven into the theme 
that one is not conscious of the attempt 
to educate. In addition to being interest- 
ing and informative, the book will in- 
= farm youth. The Green Hand 
should be in every vocational agri- 
cultural department in the United 
States, should be read by all vocational 
agricultural students, and should find 
a favorable niche among the list of 
books of value to rural youth. 

Tool and Die Design. By Charles Brad- 
ford Cole and Frank W. Curtis. Publish- 
ed by American Technical Society, 
Chicago, Illinois, 1932. Size 534 x 8% 
inches; 65 pages; cloth. 

This is a practical little book dealing 
with the problems of tool and die 
design. It is non-mathematical and 
presents the information in language 
which is easily understood. It contains 
many excellent illustrations and should 
be very helpful to the tool and die 
maker. 

Practical Mathematics. By Glen M. 
Hobbs, M. MacLennan, and James 
McKinney. Published by the American 
Technical Society, Chicago, Illinois, 
1932. Size, 534 x 84 inches; 448 pages; 
cloth. 

This book affords a very excellent 
example of well-organized instruction 
in mathematics to be used in corre- 
spondence work. It deals with the 
fundamental operations of arithmetic, 
common fractions, decimals, powers, 
roots, proportion, formulas, graphs, 
mensuration, and logarithms, and has 
a six-place logarithmic table. 

The book is divided into sections 
dealing with major topics and each 
section is divided into lessons. The 
first step in each lesson is an attempt to 
recall the experiences in the previous 
lessons which will be helpful. This is 
followed by detailed illustrative ex- 
amples of the application of the pro- 
cess. These are very clear and partic- 


ularly well done. The illustrative ex- 
amples are followed by practice prob- 
lems. It probably would be necessary to 
give a greater number of practice prob- 
lems in order to fix the process in the 
mind of the average student. Exami- 
nation questions are provided at the 
end of each section. 

High School Electricity Manual. By 
Walter E. Coburn. Published by John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1932. 
Size, 534 x 81% inches; 135 pages; cloth. 
Price $1.35. 

This text is written for senior high 
school students in industrial arts courses 
and so an introductory course for 
vocational students. It is intended to 
to cover two terms of work. Most high 
schools giving courses in electricity are 
equipped to give work outlined in this 
book. 

The author states that he has selected 
the material for the book from a stan- 
dard trade analysis and arranged it for 
use in high schools and vocational 
schools. The book would be more help- 
ful if he had given this analysis and in- 
dicated the particular items in the 
analysis which are involved in each 


. job. Such an arrangement would em- 


phasize the things to be learned. 


The jobs appear to be well selected 
and the instructions are well written 
and well illustrated. The twelve jobs 
are arranged to illustrate electrical 
principles or laws rather than to develop 
skill through manipulative experiences. 

Electricity. By Melvin S. Lewis and 
John H. Dillon. Published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., New York, 1932. Size, 
6 x g inches; 91 pages; board. Price 
50 cents. 

This book is intended for use in the 
general shop of the junior high school 
and in the smaller high schools. It con- 
sists of a series of well organized and 
well written instruction sheets dealing 
with jobs well within the capacity of 
the junior high school boy. It includes 
an Operation Check List and an In- 
formation Check List, giving the learn- 
ing units involved. This is a valuable 
feature of the book. The questions at the 
end of each instruction sheet are well 
selected and thought-provoking. 





“What I Kept I Lost, 
What I Spent I Had, 
What I Gave I Have.” 


» 
ze a Ore 


I. R. ANDERSON 


Few people have I known as well as 
I knew I. R. Anderson. And few people 
know less of the personal history of 
those whom they regard as their friends 
than I do of his. In the past decade our 
paths have crossed in many and widely 
scattered places. I first met him in the 
factories of Piedmont, Virginia. I knew 
him in the zinc mines of the Ozarks, 
in the classrooms at Fort Collins, in 
the fishing camps of the Rockies, as 
head of a great vocational institution 
at Kansas City. I knew his boy, and his 
father’s just pride and affection. Of his 
birthplace, his lineage, his schooling, 
his earlier history, even his first name, I 
never knew. To me he was simply the 
Andy whose engaging personality in- 
vited friendship, whose dignified re- 
serve inspired respect. I knew him for 
what he was. 


He passed away, as he had lived, 
maybe as he would have wished, 
peacefully and alone. 


In my years of acquaintance with 
Andy I never knew him to deride 
another. When others spoke ill of the 
absent, it was characteristic of Andy to 
offer. a rational explanation of his 
attitude or an extenuation of his con- 
duct. Either by native gift or from long 
experience with people in varied walks 
of life he enjoyed the executives un- 
obtrusive pleasure in winning people 
to work with him and with each other. 
He could define or harmonize con- 
flicting views with a quiet question, a 
joke, a grunt or a chuckle. Andy never 
sought the limelight nor the head of 
the parade; he took them when they 
were naturally his. Andy had the re- 
liability and poise of an objective mind 
projected beyond himself; he reaped its 
inevitable reward in an ever widening 
circle of trusting friends, now saddened 
by his sudden and untimely death. 


Were I a novelist, his fragmentary 
reminiscences and my own memories 
of him would piece together the story 
of Andy as a farm boy somewhere back 
east, harvest hand riding the rods to 
the west, oil field worker, grocery 
salesman in Texas, book agent from 
Boston to San Diego, sales manager, 
personnel director, executive, teacher; 
all made coherent by the theme that 
geniune education is but the intelligent 
interpretation of many experiefices, 
and its finest product the mind of a 


gentleman. 
Tom Quigley. 
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ARIZONA 

Tue New Fire Traininc Procram 

Considerable progress in the training 
of firemen has ane effected since the 
conduction of the teacher-training pro- 
gram in Phoenix last November. Eight 
of the twelve cities represented have 
organized classes and are successfully 
conducting them. This is, however, 
only a small number of the communities 
in the State which should profit from 
such instruction. 


At a meeting of the Vocational Com- 
mittee of the Arizona State Firemen’s 
Association held in Prescott on March 
11th, the following program was out- 
lined to go into effect next fall. Its 
success will, of course, depend upon the 
cooperation of the Fire Chiefs, the City 
Board of Education, the City School 
Superintendents and the State Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education. 


The Committee listed the names of 
quite a number of firemen whom they 
thought would make good instructors. 
Three of these will be chosen to act as 
traveling instructors throughout the 
State. They will spend five weeks this 
summer at the University of Arizona 
in teacher-training classes. 


Next September these teachers will 
begin in three different parts of the 
State on circuits of towns where they 
will conduct evening classes of two and 
one-half hours every night except 
Saturdays and Sundays for two weeks. 
The schedule will be so arranged that 
the instructors will follow each other 
at about two or three month intervals. 
This, it is believed, will make it possible 
to secure good attendance every night. 
Visual aids such as charts, lantern slides, 
movies, demonstration material, etc., 
will be used at each meeting in order to 
make them more interesting and to 
more clearly explain the subject matter. 
Mimeographed notes of each meeting 
will be prepared in advance for dis- 
tribution to the firemen present. 


ApvANTAGEs OF THIs PLAN 

1. There will be more effective teach- 
ing because of previously prepared 
visual aids demonstration material, 
mimeographed material, etc. 

2. The instructors will be better 
trained because of more time at the 
University. They will also secure more 
confidence in themselves and teach 
better because of repeating their subject 
in so many places. 


3. The work will be definitely 
— and organized this summer be- 
ore the classes are started. 


4. Outside instructors sometimes a- 
rouse more interest and carry more 
prestige. Classes can also be conducted 
and taught by local instructors to dis- 
cuss things that are local and follow the 
outline which will be left with them 
for further study on the Unit taught by 
the traveling instructor. 


5. More cities in the State will be 
reached by this plan. 


6. Three units will be taught in each 
city whereas now only one unit is 
being covered. 


The Committee selected— Ventilation, 
Fire Prevention and Building Inspection, 
and Use and Care of Fire Equipment as the 
first three units to be taught. Each of 
the three instructors will specialize in 
only one of the above units. 


This plan promises to be much more 
effective than the one now being used. 
We hope that all Firemen and School 
Officials will heartily support this 
movement which is of so great impor- 
tance to us all. 


I have already discussed this pro- 
posed program with a number of fire 
and school officials and found that it 
appealed to them and that they will 
support it. Only one out of ten school 
superintendents recently interviewed re- 
fused to help in a financial way. 


A. M. Davis. 


DELAWARE 


Mr. W. Lyle Mowlds has been 
—— State Supervisor of Agri- 
culture by the State Board of Education 
with headquarters at Dover, Delaware. 
He is a graduate of the University of 
Delaware, has pursued graduate courses 
at Cornell and has had eight years of 
vocational teaching experience. 


Dr. R. L. Cooley, Director of the 
Milwaukee Vocational School, address- 
ed the sixth annual meeting of the 
Trade Advisory Council of Delaware in 
the DuPont-Biltmore Hotel, Wilming- 
ton, recently. 

Mr. W. R. Ross of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education addressed 
the Delaware Future Farmers at their 
annual convention at the University of 


Delaware on April 23. Eight Future 
Farmers were raised to the ‘‘Diamond 
Farmer’’ degree. Other features were 
presentations of two F.F.A. Plaques, 
six metals, one Banner, and $100 B. & O. 
prize. The National Future Farmers of 
America motion pictures were shown. 


The Vocational Survey Committee, 
appointed by the Board of Education to 
determine the building needs for the 
State, has filed its report recently. One 
of the outstanding recommendations is 
that a vocational school to house the 
Trade and Industrial activities should be 
built to accommodate from four to six 
thousand people in all-day, part-time 
and evening classes. State Saeienete 
interested in further details should 
communicate with State Director R. W. 
Heim, University of Delaware, Newark, 
Delaware. 


The Department of Vocational Edu- 
cation of the National Education Associ- 
ation will hold its meetings at Altantic 
ee on Monday afternoon, June 27, 
and Wednesday afternoon, June 29th. 
Speakers of national reputation have 
been secured. R. W. Heim, State 
Director for Vocational Education in 
Delaware, is president of the Department 
and will have charge of the program. 


R. W. Heim. 


PERSONAL MENTION 


INDIANA 


Four itinerant teacher-trainers in 
home economics were appointed at the 
beginning of the current school year, 
one each by the four state educational 
institutions acting in cooperation with 
the division of vocational education in 
the state department of public in- 
struction. The four itinerant teacher- 
trainers are Mrs. Marie Ringle, Ball 
State Teachers College; Miss Hortense 
Hurst, Indiana State Teachers College; 
Miss Elizabeth Stevenson, Indiana Uni- 
versity; and Miss Laura B. Hadley, 
Purdue University. Each of the four has 
been given limited supervisory authority 
by the state board for vocational edu- 
cation. They plan and perform their 
teacher-training and supervisory ser- 
vices in cooperation with Miss Agnes V. 
Watson, state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics education. 
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Mrs. Ringle came to her present Methods of Teaching Drawing MISSOURI 
sition from Iowa State College, Modern Trade and Industrial Organi- 


iss Stevenson from the University of 
Pittsburgh, Miss Hadley from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and Miss Hurst 
from the public schools of East Chicago, 
Indiana. 


MARYLAND 


UNIvErsITy OF MARYLAND TO ORGANIZE 

Four-YEAR CuRRICULUM IN REsIDENCE 

LgapING TO BacHELOR oF ScIENCE De- 
GREE IN INDUsTRIAL EDUCATION 


For over ten years the University of 
Maryland has been conducting ex- 
tension courses for the training of 
teachers of trades and industries. 


With the expansion of the industrial 
education program in Baltimore in 1929 
there came a demand on the part of 
teachers in service in the field of in- 
dustrial education for an opportunity to 
work for a degree in Industrial Edu- 
cation. 


In the Fall of 1930 a four-year curricu- 
lum leading to the Bachelor of Science 
Degree in Industrial Education was 
organized, with the requirements for 
the degree to be met by extension work 
in Baltimore and by summer school 
attendance. 


Out of the increasing interest in in- 
dustrial education in the State of Mary- 
land as a whole has come a demand for 
a four-year curriculum in industrial 
education to be conducted in residence 
at the University of Maryland. 


Under this curriculum one hundred 
ot ara semester credits are re- 
quired for the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Industrial Education. 


These credits are to be divided ap- 
proximately as follows: 


Credits 
ETT Pe er 12 
History, Sociology, Economics 

and Political Science......... 20 
Science and Mathematics....... 20 
Shopwork and Drawing........ 30 
IR a tice nneiwis scans 24 
Ra Fern yer ier 22 


Credits toward this degree may be 
transferred from recognized institutions 
but thirty credits must be earned at the 
University of Maryland. 


For teachers who are meeting the re- 
quirements for certification, he pro- 
motion, and for a degree the following 
program of extension courses is being 
offered during the present college year 
of 1931-1932: 

Trade Analysis 

Observation and Practice of Teaching 

Tests and Measurements 

Occupational Information and Guid- 

ance 


zations 
English 
Methods of Teaching Electrical Work 


Methods of Teaching General Metal 
Work 


Methods of Teaching Art Metal 
Work 


Habit Formation 

Co-ordination in Part-time Education 

American History 

Elementary Statistics 

Organization and Management of 
Classes 


Psychology of Trade and Industrial 
Education 


Principles of Geography. 


All of these courses will be included 
in the curriculum in residence. 


J. D. Blackwell. 


MICHIGAN 


Muskegon has built a new general 
shop for Wilson Junior Vocational 
School. This shop is used by the part- 
time and junior vocational boys. Ap- 
proximately 250 boys are enrolled in 
part-time and all-day groups. The 
school operates on a flexible program 


- similar to that of the Denver Oppor- 


tunity School. The ‘establishment of 
this school is the result of the combined 
efforts of Superintendent John Craig and 
Principal Frank H. McCrea. 





Last fall a series of conferences for 
executives of the Detroit Edison Com- 
pany were held under the direction of 
C. F. Klinefelter of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education and K. G. Smith, 
representing the State Board for Vo- 
cational Education. As a result of these 
conferences the Detroit Edison Com- 

any is training a number of instructor 
oremen and planning an extensive 
system of decentralized employee train- 
ing under the supervision of B. K. 
Swartz of the personnel department. 





The Detroit City Service Company 
is planning a series of conferences for 
its route men on service and merchan- 
dising methods. As a basis for these 
conferences materials prepared by the 
Southwestern Ice Daehees Association 
will be used. Frank Dalton of the In- 
dustrial Teacher Training Department 
of the University of Michigan and 
K. G. Smith, State Supervisor of In- 
dustrial Education will assist in the 
conferences. Twenty meetings will be 
held and five groups of thirty men each 
will meet once a week. 


K.G. Smith 


Granting Federal and State aid to vo- 
cational education has been the means 
of stimulating the teaching of practical 
knowledge in agriculture to thousands 
of future farmers throughout the nation 
and the enrollment in this State has now 
reached 4,565 in 144 centers. Ninety-two 
counties in Missouri are participating in 
the distribution of these funds which 
are made semi-annually in January and 
July. 

The schools whose boards have in- 
stalled vocational agriculture classes 
will receive a total of $251,880 for the 
current year, which amounts to two- 
thirds the salary of the 144 instructors. 
Our legislature had always matched the 
federal funds for this work from the 
beginning. 

The vast majority of these, more than 
4,500 future farmers will never be able 
to attend an Agricultural College but 
the instruction they receive in these 
high school classes fits them in a very 
creditable manner for the efficient 
management of the farm and economical 
production. 


The net profit on home | pamee con- 
ducted by the boys and supervised 
by the teachers shows that for every 
dollar expended in the training program 
more than $1.50 is returned or earned 
by the boy and thus these boys earn 
while they learn. 


Our Future Farmers organization is 
in a flourishing condition, there being 
strong chapters in most of the schools 
with a tendency to make the member- 
ship in these chapters 100 per cent of the 
enrollment in the all day classes. Not 
the least of the many advantages of the 
F. F. A. Chapters is that of the oppor- 
tunity of developing real leadership. 
Each local chapter sets up a definite 

rogram of work and are quite active 
in _—. many worthy enterprises 
under the sponsorship of the local 
adviser who is, in most cases, the 
instructor. 


There are many goals which may be 
set up but reduced to last analysis per- 
haps the four most important levels to 
be reached by the members are as 
follows: 


1. The information level, which when 
reached puts the member in possession 
of the essential facts necessary to carry 
on in the most efficient way. These 
facts, of course, relate to the various 
responsibilities of the farm and good 
citizenship. 

2. The appreciation level, which gives 
the member the ability to really 
appreciate the vital things in con- 
nection with the farm life and the 
finer virtues which every good citizen 
should possess. 

3. The doing level, this gives ability 
to do the necessary hand skills re- 
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uired which the member could not 
o before. 

4. The managerial level, which when 
reached gives the ability to manage 
the farm in all its varied and intricate 
relations. 

Geo. W. Reavis. 


MONTANA 


The trade and industrial program in 
Montana increased one hundred percent 
over that of last year. Evening schools 
were added in the following fields: 
Beautician’s, mining prospector’s, 
school janitor’s and fire fighter’s. A 
foremanship conference was held for 
supervisors and rangers of the forest 
service. A foremanship conference for 
fire fighters is being planned for August. 
We are also planning to hold four three 
day janitor schools the first part of 
June. The part-time cooperative classes 
for miscellaneous trades are offered in 
five small cities. Plans are being made 
for establishing this type of training in 
six other communities the coming year. 

The following changes have been 
made in the state vocational force 
during the year: S. S. Sutherland has 
accepted a position with the state vo- 
cational department in California. He 
was replaced by R. H. Palmer who 
comes from Iowa. Miss Rua Van Horn 
resigned to take a position as City 
supervisorof vocational home economics 
in Oakland, California. She was re- 
placed by Miss Louise Keller who was 
in the teacher training department at 
the University of Minnesota. 


M. P. Moe. 


NEW. JERSEY 


New Jersey Hicu Scuoot Boys 
Snow Sxixt as AppLe Packers 


A new feature this year of the annual 
Agricultural Week neld in New Jersey 
was a state apple packing contest for 
boys from the high school agriculture 
departments. The contest proved to be 
exceedingly practical and has created 
interest in better produce packing in 
the state. 

For several weeks previous to the 
contest, the chief inspector of the 
Bureau of Markets of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in his regular 
rounds of the state, visited the various 
agriculture departments and helped the 
teachers instruct the boys in problems 
dealing with grading and packing of 
produce, including the packing of 
a in bushel and half bushel baskets. 

ollowing this training, each teacher 
held a contest in his schoo! and selected 
the two best apple packers and these 
boys were sent ee the schoo! to the 
state contest. 


Each contestant was required to 
pack three half-bushel baskets of apples, 
using the Hiatt metal form. He was 
scored on both speed and quality of 
— the latter including uniformity of 
ace, tightness of face, tightness of 
pack, and bulge of face. In the score, 
speed counted 4o percent and quality 
of pack, 60 percent. 

Awards consisting of ribbons and 
framed pictures for schoolroom use 
were given as prizes. Very creditable 
work was done ss the contestants. The 
packages of apples would have helped 
sell the produce in any market. One 
half bushel was judged a perfect pack. 

The contest will be repeated next 
year. Those in charge realize that the 
creating of interest in better marketing 
practices is an important part of vo- 
cational agriculture instruction. 


New Jersry Stupizs Neep For 
TRAINING AIRPLANE SERVICE MEN 


Mr. R. W. Hambrook, of the In- 
dustrial Education Service of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, re- 
cently held a series of conferences with 
the administrative staff of the Essex 
County Vocational Schools to determine 
the need for training airplane service 
workers in day and evening classes in 
county vocational schools. One of the 
conferences was held at the Metro- 
politan Airport at Port Newark, which 
was attended by Lieutenant Richard A. 
Aldworth, Manager of the Metro- 
politan Airport; Major Robert Copsey, 
of the New Jersey National Guard and 
Manager of the Newark Air Service; 
A. P. Kerr, Assistant Operation Mana- 
ger of the Eastern Air Transport; and 
James Maxwell, Eastern Superintendent 
of the National Air Transport. 


There are 380 persons employed at 
Newark Airport, and approximately 
200 of them are engaged in some phase 
of mechanical work. The most proficient 
of these mechanical workers are those 
who have been trained in the Army and 
Navy service. The Newark Airport 
holds the record for commercial use, and 
with the development of air travel the 
activities at this center are likely to 
increase and require even a larger staff 
of well trained aviation mechanics. 
At present there seems to be a very 
definite need for trade extension train- 
ing. The airport supervisory personnel 
would welcome some organized train- 
ing in this field. They state that they 
could utilize the services of boys over 
eighteen years of age who had satis- 
factorily completed the proposed pre- 
employment courses to be established in 
the Bloomfield School of the Essex 
County Vocational School System. 


As a result of these conferences, it is 
proposed for the present to establish 
only a pre-employment course for train- 
ing aviation mechanics at the Bloom- 
field School. The training for airplane 


» 


and aircraft engine service for aircraft 
engine mechanics’ license will include 
overhauling aircraft engines and air- 
craft engine accessories such as pumps, 
ignition systems, carburetors, starting 
and lighting systems, testing motors, 
and shooting trouble. Training in air- 
= mechanics for airplane mechanics’ 
icense will include welding, sheet 
metal work, woodwork, fabric work, 
rigging, lighting, controls, safety equip- 
ment, inspecting, and ship records. 





New Jersey Home Economics 
DeparTMENTs Hetp In Tue 
PresENY EMERGENCY 


The pupils and the instructors of the 
home economics classes in the New 
Jersey schools have rendered helpful 
service to the needy during the present 
emergency. Following is a brief record 
of activities in both clothing and foods 
departments. 


Nearly every clothing department in 
the state has worked on the problem of 
‘‘How to make an economical clothing 
budget.”’ Planning, purchasing, care 
and remodeling of clothes have been 
topics for discussion in order that 
pupils may be helped to get the most 
out of every clothing dollar. There has 
been an increased interest in the making 
of clothing and more registration in 
high school classes where the work is 
elective. Girls are realizing that a little 
money goes farther when they make 
their own clothes. 


One small department handled over a 
thousand garments collected for dis- 
tribution to the needy. They sorted 
everything that was donated and gave 
to the Salvation Army articles not fit 
for use in the community. Pupils and 
the teacher mended and made over all 
garments distributed to families in 
which there was no woman able to do 
this kind of work. 


Girls in a clothing class made toys 
for children’s Christmas gifts and stock- 
ings which were filled with candy and 
nuts. 


The Red Cross furnished material for 
pupils who needed clothes and the 
garments were made in clothing classes. 


In a small community where there 
was only one good store, the home 
economics department cooperated with 
this store on a special sale of fabrics for 
girls’ dresses. Mothers of pupils attend- 
ed the sale and purchased materials 
which the girls made into dresses. In 
this way considerable money which 
otherwise would have been spent in 
the city was kept in town. 


In many cases the pupils have ‘‘re- 
claimed’’ garments either for themselves 
or for the local welfare organization 
They have dyed, cleaned, pressed, 
washed and made over, sometimes com- 
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bining parts of two garments to make 
one that would be serviceable. 


The care of clothing in order to make 
it last as long as possible has been 
stressed as an economy measure. 


When the welfare agency of one dis- 
trict needs clothing of certain kinds, it 
buys material and sends it to the cloth- 
ing department to be made into garments 
for needy cases. 


Mending was done for a local hospital 
that was short of funds for both ma- 
terial and labor. 


A home economics ‘‘club’’ made 
Christmas presents which did not cost 
money such as spool toys, crocheted 
rugs, scrap books, and patch work 
cushions. 


Pupils who could not buy material 
took orders and made enough to pay for 
their own clothes. One class made a 
— of children’s clothes and held 
a sale. 


In a number of schools the pupils 
made layettes for the visiting nurses. 
A serviceable layette at the lowest 
possible cost was made and given to 
the Baby Clinic to show to interested 
mothers. Three hundred garments were 
made for the needlework guild in this 
town and any pupil needing clothing 
could get it from this supply. 


A large number of costumes which 
had been made for school plays were the 
property of one home economics depart- 


ment. These were a. cleaned, — 


pressed.and made into dresses for girls 
who needed clothes and had no money 
for material. 


Another school has built up quite a 
trade in renting costumes which they 
had made for their own use. With the 
proceeds a school fund has been es- 
tablished for use in needy cases. 


The teachers in a certain school 
district have undertaken to clothe and 
feed all destitute school children. Many 
of the garments needed for this purpose 
are being made in the clothing depart- 
ments of the schools in the city. 


Fifty per cent of garments made in 
classes in a certain district were from 
materials or clothes the girls already 
had. 


Flour bags have been washed, the 
dye removed, and used in place of more 
expensive material which pupils could 
not afford. Some of the uses have been: 
bodies for skirts, backs for patchwork 
quilts, comforters (a layer of cotton 
quilted between two covers made of 
flour bags), crib pads, dish cloths, 
towels, cooking aprons, pot holders, 
and dusters. 

Graduation dresses are to be reduced 
in cost wherever possible. One school 
repeated that pupils made both dress 
and slip for a total cost of $3.25. In 
schools where pupils are not in the 


habit of making their graduation dresses, 
they will be given an opportunity to do 
this as a means of cutting poe Set 
pea Special sewing room privileges 
will be given to girls who wish to make 
their own dresses. 


Home economics foods departments 
have as a rule revised their courses of 
study in order to give special attention 
to the planning of adequate meals at a 
minimum price, the cooking of low-cost 
food, and various ways of making 
simple foods attractive. 


There has been a revival of interest 
in canning and more of this type of work 
has been done than at any time since 
the war. Apples and vegetables have 
been cheap, -so cheap that in some 
pane they could be had for the picking. 

upils have canned in quantity fruit and 
vegetables and made jellies and jam. 
Some of the products have been taken to 
the homes of the pupils where it will 
help out the family food supply, and 
considerable quantities have been given 
to local relict organizations for Fea 
bution. 


The foods departments in one district 
made fruit butter of various kinds at the 
request of the local welfare organization. 
This fruit butter is to be distributed to 
families where there are children for 
use on bread in place of the butter which 
there is no money to buy. 


Cafeteria prices have been reduced, 
especially the price of a daily hot dish 
suitable for small children. Size of 
portions have been increased in vege- 
table and meat orders. 


In the spring the subject of home 
gardens was made a class lesson for 
the girls in one home economics depart- 
ment. They were urged to make small 
gardens of their own and help in the 
work when the family had larger plots. 


War-time economy receipts are being 
used again in certain classes. 


Some foods teachers have found it 
possible to turn part of their cooked 
roduct into the cafeteria to be used to 
eed hungry children. 


In a district where there is consider- 
able unemployment and the families 
are largely of foreign parentage, the 
teacher found that in many homes left- 
over food was wasted. Girls from homes 
where left-overs were used intelligently 
were asked to tell the class what their 
mothers did to prevent waste. 


High school students are planning a 
party for twenty-five poor children and 
the home economics classes are to do the 
cooking. 

Extra food from cooking classes and 
from the lunch room is at the end of 
the day given to needy children whose 
names are supplied by the school nurse. 


When the teacher found that boys and 
girls in the continuation classes were 
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coming to school hungry she planned 
cooking lessons for the first work in 
the morning. Boys and girls both cook 
and are apparently glad to do so as they 
eat the food as soon as it is prepared. 


Fruit donated by such organizations as 
the American Legion, Parent Teachers’ 
Associations, Women’s Club, and the 
Red Cross has been canned in the home 
economics departments and sent back 
to the organizations for distribution. 


Free milk has in one instance been 
supplied by local dealers for children 
who cannot pay. The home economics 
department in this school takes care of 
the milk and sees to the distribution. 


Teacher and pupils working together 
planned a week’s meals at minimum 
cost for the ‘‘average’’ family of the 
community. Food for father, mother, 
and four children, it was found, could 
be purchased at current prices for $7.50. 
Some fruit and vegetables as well as 
milk were included in this budget. 
Breakfast was hot cereal with no bread 
and in this way the bread allowance 
was kept at one loaf a day. The local 
welfare organization used the home 
economics department's budget in dis- 
tributing food. No money was given 
out but baskets were made up contain- 
ing the food planned for a week. The 
families helped in this way reported that 
the amount of food was adequate and 
they ‘‘liked it.”’ 


The following problem was given to 
a Class of high school girls. The teacher 
states that she had reason to believe 
that the incomes given and the con- 
ditions stated in working out the 
problem were ‘‘real’’ and that in many 
cases the food budget planned in the 
class was taken home and used. 


A study to determine the proportion 
of the family income necessary to be 
spent for food in to meet the 
needs of a well-nourished family in a 
time of economic depression. 


1. Analysis of family—real or imag- 
inary. 

a. Number of adults, occupation 
and interests 

b. Number of children, stating 
ages below 20 years 

c. Describe one irregular case re- 
quiring special dietetic treat- 
ment 

d. State probable income for this 
family. 

2. Plan meals for one week suitable 
for the family described providing 
all food requirements at a mini- 
mum cost. 


3. Select 3 complete days and prepare 
meals for your family as planned. 


4. List the amount of food materials 
needed for preparing foods selected. 


5. Prepare complete market order for 
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each day assuming the larder is 
empty at beginning of week. 


6. Indicate lowest price of each ma- 
terial used naming local store 
quoting same. 


7. Determine caloric value of each 
meal-prepared and be sure it meets 
the requirements of the individuals 
served. 


8. Estimate the food budget for this 
family for the week. 


g. Draw conclusions. 


Calculate the cost of each meal per 
person for one day and analyze the 
vitamin content of these meals. 


NEW YORK 


In cooperation with the Department 
of Corrections the Division of Vo- 
cational and Extension Education is 
planning a number of courses in vo- 
cational education for the prisons of the 
state. The work is now being organized 
in Sing Sing and Clinton prisons. The 
plan in both institutions — for 
the practical work to be done on the 
job, in the maintenance shops, with 
approximately from 4 to 8 hours a week 
devoted to the teaching of such related 


subjects as mathematics, drawing, plan 


reading and trade theory. 


The Division is also cooperating with 
the State Department of social Welfare 
in the sth “em of shop machinery 
and the organization of shops at the 
correctional institutions of labour and 
Warwick. At Warwick a new in- 
stitution is being built which will have 
splendid facilities for trade education in 
machine shop, carpentry, cabinet mak- 
ing, automobile mechanics, printing, 
drafting, baking and other trade sub- 
jects. Courses will also be given in 
vocational agriculture including dairy- 
ing, truck-farming, poultry raising and 
animal husbandry. 


VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE 


More than 75 communities in New 
York State are now definitely interested 
in guidance. In the small communities 
the work centers around a course in 
grade 8 or in the high school. Some of 
the larger cities have guidance depart- 
ments with trained counselors and 
supervisors. These include New York 
City, Niagara Falls, Rochester, Albany 
oa § Jamestown. In Rockland County a 
guidance program is being carried on 
through the joint participation of 13 
school districts, with a county board 
acting in an advisory capacity. 


New Yorx 


Mr. W. C. Smith, Chief of the Adult 
Education Bureau delivered an address, 
February 11, on “The Place of Adult 
Education in the Community’’ at the 


closing exercises of the Hyde Park 
night school. Former students from 
tWenty-one nations were in the audience. 
This marked the fifth anniversary of the 
school. Mrs. Pearl O'Donnell is the 
local director. 


Dr. A. K. Getman, Chief of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Education, will 
deliver a series of addresses at the 
special conference of State teachers of 
agriculture, June 20 to 27 at Logan, 
Utah. He will spend part of July in 
teaching a course in agriculture at 
Cornell University. 


Mr. W. Jack Weaver, Supervisor of 
the Bureau, was reelected superintendent 
of Department L which handles all 
activities participated in at the Syracuse 
State Fair by young people from the 
state schools of agriculture and high 
schools maintaining departments of 
agriculture. The activities include agri- 
cultural contest judging, a spelling bee 
and a speaking contest. About 2500 
young people from various agricultural 
schools and colleges will attend the 
fair from September 5 to 10, the opening 
and closing dates. 


The New York State Branch of the 
Future Farmers of America met at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, February 18, 
19 and 20. Governor Roosevelt made 
the awards for achievement in super- 
vised practice and scholarship. The 
meeting was attended by the members 
of the New York State Bureau of 
Agricultural Education. 


Miss Caroline Whipple of the Adult 
Education Bureau has been instrumental 
in forming an Adult Educational Coun- 
cil for the city of Schenectady. The 
Council at present is making a survey 
of the adult education activities of all 
the educational agencies in the city. 
The survey will disclose a cross-section 
of all work in industrial, commercial, 
liberal and fine-arts education, includ- 
ing that of the public schools. The 
radio station, WGY, has asked the 
members of the committee to present 
the results of the survey in dialogue 
form. 

Miss Whipple has also taken part in 
establishing an adult education council 
in Jamestown. In this work the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the city and the 
school officials are cooperating. 

Miss Marion Van Liew, Chief of the 
Bureau of Home Economics, State 
Education Department, has recently 
delivered two radio talks over WGY, 
Schenectady. The talks were entitled 
“Our Home Making Departments in 
State Schools of Agriculture’ and 
**Home Making Education in the Public 
Schools of New York State.’’ The latter 
address was published in New York 
State Education, the official state edu- 
catior. publication. 

Miss Treva Kauffman, State Super- 
visor in home economics, recently 
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addressed parent-teachers associations 
at Carthage and Middletown. The 
subject of her address was ‘‘Home 
Economics Education in the Public 
Schools.’ Miss Margaret Hutchins of 
the same Bureau spoke recently at 
Clinton on ‘‘A Home Making Depart- 
ment,’’ and on February 8 addressed the 
home economics teachers of Rochester 
on ““The Home Project.”’ 


Aputt EpucaTIon 


The Adult Education Bureau re- 
cently cooperated with the Educational 
Council for Foreign Born in presentin 
at the Russell Sage Building, Nasr Yor 
City an exhibit of baeke, teaching 
materials, charts, etc., used in the 
education of the foreign born. The 
exhibit was shown at the National 
Education Association meeting at Wash- 
ington and its use has been requested by 
Russell Sage College of Troy, in October. 


Home Economics 


City supervisors of home economics 
from Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, 
Newburg, Port Washington and other 
cities of the state met in Albany, 
February 22 to 24, at the invitation of 
the Bureau of Home Economics, State 
Education Department, for professional 
improvement work. Three topics were 
discussed: ‘“The Relation of the Home 
Maker to a Home Economics School 
Program’; ‘‘Home Making Education 
and the Present Economic and Social 
Changes; and ‘“‘Making the Annual 
Conference More Beneficial to the 
Group.” 


A conference for the training of 
teachers of home economics will be 
held at Syracuse, _ 22 and 23. 
The conference is called by the State 
Bureau of Home Economics to study the 
responsibility of teachers of home 
economics in the public schools of the 
state. A new high school syllabus will 
be presented at that time. Representa- 
tives from Skidmore, Cornell, Syracuse, 
Russell Sage, State Teachers College of 
Buffalo, and New York University will 
attend the meeting, in addition to some 
city supervisors and representatives from 
various divisions of the State Education 
Department. 


Teachers of home economics from all 
parts of New York State attended a 
Clothing Clinic held in McMillan 
Theatre, Columbia University late in 
November. The clinic was conducted 
under the auspices of the Bureau of 
Home Economics Education together 
with the cooperation of the New York 
City Board of Education, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Columbia University 
and a number of business organizations 
in the costume field. 


The aim of the clinic was to furnish 
timely information in fashion and 
clothing construction to teachers. 
Among the subjects discussed were 
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training in clothing work, the fabric 
picture, style, foundation patterns, 
social aspects of clothing, what school 
girls like to make in clothes and clothes 
planning and construction. 


The clinic was visited by over 400 
teachers and will mark the beginning 
of a series on this subject. 


VOCATIONAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


The Capitol District Guidance As- 
sociation composed of teachers of guid- 
ance, counselors and directors in Albany, 
Troy, Schenectady, Scotia and other 
places in the Capitol district met 
recently in the State Department of 
Education to make plans for meetings 
for the remainder of the year. It was 
decided to hold the next meeting of the 
Association on May 5. The subject 
chosen for discussion was ‘‘What Would 
You Have Done?’’ Testimonials from 
counselors of cases coming under their 
notice will be read at the meeting and 
will be followed by discussion. 


A joint meeting of the Association 
will be held in October with the New 
York State Teachers Association. The 
annual business meeting will take place 
in December. 


Summer courses for counselors will be 
given at Syracuse, New York Uni- 
versity, Columbia, Oswego and State 
Teachers College, Albany. 


TgacHInG Reiatep Susyjects 
IN INDUSTRIAL HicH ScHOOLS 
oF New York STATE 


A total of 13 industrial high schools 
of New York State have just completed 
for the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education a questionnaire on ‘“Teaching 
Related Subjects.’’ The questions refer 
to the content of related courses, 
teachers, student grouping, means of 
instruction, accommodations and type 
of equipment. 


INDUusTRIAL SERVICE BUREAU 


The work of the Industrial Service 
Bureau which originally was confined 
to the training of foremen by means of 
conferences has been broadened to a 
wider field of activities. Training, by 
means of conference programs, is bea 
conducted in cooperative marketing, 
gas and electric utilities, manufacturing 
and production, safety, sales and service, 
public employment, insurance and con- 
struction. 


InpustTRIAL EpucaTION BurEAu 


Free short courses for journeymen 
plasterers were given during the early 
spring at the Central Building Trades 
School in New York City through the 
cooperation of the Board of Education 
of New York with the local plasterers 
union and the Contracting Plasterers 
Association of Greater New York, the 


New York Building Congress and the 
Plastering Materials Manufacturers. The 
courses were designed for journeymen 
who had been handicapped by a lack of 
knowledge in special branches of the 
trade which they had not been able to 
acquire during their apprenticeship. 


The courses consisted of a one-week 
course in dotting, screeding, browning 
and plain finishing, a two-weeks course 
in finishing in artificial stone, a course 
of the same length in setting out arches 
and courses of three weeks each in 
making a cornice mold and in Portland 
stucco cement. 


The 14th annual session of the Oswego 
Summer School of Vocational Edu- 
cation will be held from July 5 to 
August 12 at the State Normal School, 
Oswego, New York. The faculty will 
be composed of 34 men and women, 
nearly all of whom have been drawn 
from other educational institutions in 
New York State. A total of nearly 50 
courses in pure and applied science, 
social science, guidance, shop courses, 
industrial arts and vocational industrial 
teacher-training will be offered, giving 
a wide latitude of choice to supervisors 
of industrial education. 


Special features will include the 
following: chemical metallurgy; recent 
advances in physics and chemistry, 
general science, the comprehensive shop, 
wood finishing and metalcraft, and the 
usual shop courses. 


In addition to the vocational in- 
dustrial teacher training curriculum, 
courses will also be a in the regular 
normal school subjects. 


The courses offered lead to New York 
State licenses to teach trade shop-work, 
industrial arts, guidance, academic and 
related technical subjects in part-time 
and vocational industrial school. A 
feature of this school is the camp 
colony located near the school and on 
the shore of Lake Ontario, which has 
housed upwards of 300 persons each 
year. Modern conveniences are provided 
for students and their families. 


Catalogues will be sent on application 
to Dr. James G. Riggs, Principal, State 
Normal School, Oswego, New York. 


The second annual meeting of New 
York State Vocational Association was 
held at Syracuse, December 28 and 29. 
W. J. Small, deputy gms of 
schools at Niagara Falls was elected 
president for the current year; Roy F. 
Johncox, ie of Rochester Con- 
tinuation School, secretary and Russell 
A. Bostian, Buffalo, treasurer. 


Eight vice-presidents were elected on 
the basis of departments, as follows: W. 
B. Kamprath, Buffalo, trades and in- 
dustries; Miss Florence Marshall, New 
York, trade education for girls; A. L. 


Colston, New York, technical edu- 
cation; Dr. John Kiffin, New York, 
part-time education; Stewart Ball, 
Buffalo, industrial arts; A. K. Getman, 
Albany, agriculture; Miss Marion Van 
Liew, Albany, homemaking; A. T. 
Turner, Schenectady, vocational guid- 
ance. 


At the annual banquet marking the 
close of the convention Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 29, addresses were delivered by 
W. G. Wickenden, President Case 
School of Applied Science, Cleveland; 
Dexter S. Kimball, Dean of College of 
Engineering, Cornell; and Charles A. 
Prosser, Director of Dunwoody Institute 
of Minneapolis. 


The New York State Education De- 
partment each year offers $1,000 scholar- 
ships and a year’s tuition at State 
Teachers College, Buffalo, to men and 
women, qualified in their trades, who 
wish to become teachers. The scholar- 
ships are twenty-five in number. This 
year they are offered for men in the 
following trades or commercial occu- 
pations: airplane engine mechanics; 
automobile mechanics; cabinet making; 
architectural, electrical, machine and 
structural drafting; electricity; lithog- 
raphy; leather goods; photo engraving; 
printing (presswork and com pele 
sheet metal work; shoe manufacturing; 
tool making; weaving of silk, cotton and 
worsted; and electric and oxy-acetylene 
welding. 


For both men and women artificial 
flower making; beauty culture; garment 
and special machine operating; novelty 
work; pattern making and tailoring 
comprise the list of trades. 


L.A. Wilson. 


NEW MEXICO 


AGRICULTURE TEACHER Finps Locat 
Paper Goop Pusuiciry Mrepium 


Agriculture instructors ordinarily 
find editors of local papers ready to co- 
Operate in printing news items con- 
cerning the work of the department, 
Future Farmer activities, or in some 
cases, a section of the paper as a farm 
or F.F.A. department. 


Future Farmer members of the Raton, 
New Mexico department, have for two 
years used a section of a local paper, 
calling this section the ‘“F.F.A. Range.”’ 
A recent issue contained 16 separate 
news items of the — and local 
agricultural items. In most cases the 


boy who wrote the item is credited with 
same. A student of the class serves as 
editor, this responsibility being rotated 
frequently during the year. W. B. 
O'Donnell is instructor in charge of 
this department. 


Frank E. Wimberly. 
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IRRIGATION Ditcues RuN ON FIELD TRIP 
By Joun Ross 


Irrigation ditches were run on a 
field trip taken by the advanced class of 
Future Farmers, Wednesday, March 2. 
The class was divided into two groups, 
the boys first checking the levels on 
ditches already made, and then ran 
several new ditch lines. 


The rod was used to get the elevation 
of the various points to determine the 
drop in the ditch. The school farm level 
was used for the measuring instrument. 
Practice of this kind aids the boys in 
giving them experience that will later 
be needed on the farm. 


CuampionsHip TEAM Receives PLAQuE 
By Cart Ayers 


The State Championship team, com- 
posed of boys from the Vocational Agri- 
culture department of Raton High 
School, received the plaque won last 
December at the state contests. Due to a 
mistake in engraving the award, it was 
sent back to State College for correction. 


A medal was also received by Belmont 
Finley for winning third in stock 
judging at the contest held at the New 
Mexico Agriculture College. 


RHODE ISLAND 


The Rhode Island State Board for 
Vocational Education, the Federal Board 
cooperating, has conducted a ‘‘foreman’’ 
conference for fire chiefs. Twenty chiefs 
of fire fighting systems in Rhode Island 
and one from a Massachusetts city met 
in conference for five days under the 
leadership of Frank Cushman, Federal 
Chief for Trade and Industrial Education. 
The success achieved is indicated by the 
‘fact that on the second day the Fire 
Chiefs had “‘glimpsed the purpose’’ and 
were conducting the conference with 
only occasionally a leading suggestion 
from Mr. Cushman. At the at of the 
conference, which was marked by a 
a attendance record, the State 

oard awarded certificates of attendance 
signed by His Excellency the Governor, 
the Commissioner of Education, Chief 
Cushman, the State Director, and the 
State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial 
Education. A report of the conference 
is in preparation. 

Believe it or not, the compact in- 
dustrial state of Rhode Island carries 
the banner for the number of agricultural 
schools related to the agricultural 
population. The State should support 
one-quarter of an agricultural school if 
it attained to the general average; it has 
seven agricultural schools, and another 
is to be opened at Wickford in September. 


Dr. Charles Carroll, State Director of 
Vocational Education in Rhode Island, 
published on February 2 a four-volume 


history of Rhode Island under the 
title ‘Rhode Island: Three Centuries of 
Democracy.’’ Dr. Carroll's actual task 
in preparation of the new history en- 
tailed writing 700,000 words, which 
was accomplished in 23 months. At the 
beginning Dr. Carroll wrote the table 
of contents, and laid down a schedule 
of accomplishments, with allowance 
for interruptions and emergencies; the 
schedule covered 24 months. The books 
are in quarto size and comprises 1800 
pages, besides illustrations, all of which 
were a on special paper and inter- 


leave 
Charles Carroll 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA CONFERENCE OF 
COUNTY SUPERVISORS OF 
AGRICULTURE 


The third annual conference for 
County Supervisors of Agriculture was 
held at the Pennsylvania State College 
April sth to April 7th inclusive. The 
purpose of this conference was to study 
the latest developments in the field of 
technical agriculture. The major portion 
of the time of this conference was de- 
voted to the following subjects: Eco- 
nomic Swine Production by Feeding, 
Breeding and Management by Pro- 
fessor Madison; New Phases of Baby 
Chick Production by Professor Knandel; 
Production of Legumes and other Forage 
Crops for Dairy Cattle by Professor 
Musser; The Latest Information on 
Fertilization of Field Crops by Pro- 
fessor Patrick; Potato Ment wt and 
Potato Diseases by Dr. Nixon; The 
Economic Situation and the Outlook 


for the Immediate Future in Agriculture . 


by Professor Weaver; Reducing Pro- 
duction Costs in Dairying by Professor 
Borland; Economics that may be Effect- 
ed in Farm Management by Professor 
Moffitt; Latest Developments in the 
Growing of Small Fruits and Vegetables 
by Professor Mack; Publicity in Vo- 
cational Agriculture by Professor Harris; 
Home Grown Feeds and Rations by 
Professor Beam. 


A part of the time was also devoted 
to a discussion of the following ad- 
ministrative problems: credit for agri- 
cultural projects, project planning and 
accounting and evening classes. 


This conference was attended by the 
twenty County Agricultural Supervisors 
of Pennsylvania, the Teacher Training 
Staff at the Pennsylvania State College 
and the State Administrative Staff at 
Harrisburg. 


CITY DIRECTORS OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION HOLD ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE IN HARRISBURG 


On March 15 and 16 the city directors 
of vocational education, head teachers 


> 


of industrial arts work, and superinten- 
dents of many of the school districts of 
Pennsylvania, assembled for their Fourth 
Annual City Directors’ Conference. 

March 15, the first day of the con- 
ference, was devoted to problems in in- 
dustrial arts education. During this 
session a complete report of the present 
status of industrial arts education, as is 
carried on in Pennsylvania, was dis- 
tributed to the group. A discussion of 
the activities that should be included 
in an industrial arts program was dis- 
cussed at great ing. A dinner meet- 
ing was held for the group on the even- 
ing of March 15 at which time the 
adequate unit of administration for 
vocational education was discussed at 
great length. 


The second day of the conference was 
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devoted to vocational education. On UNEMPLOYMENT HOME ECONOMICS COTTAGES 
this day the problems confronting the REHABILITATION An interesting feature in the develop- 
directors of vocational education were WILLIAMSPORT ment of the home economics program 


discussed. All meetings were conducted 
on the conference plan and this develo 
ed much valuable and interesting dis- 
cussion. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS 
AND CLASSES IN PENNSYLVANIA 


The enrollment in all-day trade edu- 
cation has grown considerably during 
the past year. Many local districts have 
been faced with a rapidly increasing 
enrollment. A number of districts are 
placing emphasis on new types of 
courses to meet the new situation. 
Seventy different trades are taught in 
the public schools of Pennsylvania. The 
enrollment in part-time cooperative 
education has decreased somewhat due 
to the present unemployment situation. 
The evening school enrollment is in- 
creasing. The continuation school has 
shown a decline also on account of the 
unemployment situation. There is a 
continued demand for evening mining 
school education. New centers have 
been opened to conduct this form of 
evening trade extension work in ad- 
ditional localities making it more con- 
venient for many men to attend these 
evening schools. 

A recent study of industrial arts edu- 
cation in the State of Pennsylvania 
shows that there are one hundred and 
ninety-six thousand, six hundred and 
seventy-two boys enrolled in industrial 
arts work in grades seven to twelve in- 
clusive. This is an increase of twenty- 
four thousand over last year’s report. 
There are over eleven hundred teachers 
engaged in this work and one hundred 
and twenty-eight districts report unit 
shops whereas two hundred and nine- 
teen districts —— general shops. 
There were over three hundred districts 
reporting industrial arts work during 
the year 1931-1932. 


HOTEL SERVICE TRAINING 


Plans have been completed for the 
hotel service training program for 
Monroe County and the Pocono Moun- 
tain Region of Pennsylvania. Classes 
started on March 14. The training will 
be conducted in two units. The first unit 
of the course will be conducted in eight 
training centers. The second course will 
be given under actual hotel conditions 
and will be conducted in several 
selected hotels of the country. 


The interest shown in this work by 
the enrollment of five hundred persons 
is most gratifying. Requests from these 
five reed oa applicants show a desire to 
enter into the hotel business in the 
capacity of cooks, waiters, maids, 
laundresses, bell boys, porters, etc. Re- 
— for additional training have come 
rom those already engaged in the work. 


A number of districts in Pennsylvania 
are cooperating with unemployment 
relief agencies in establishing training 
facilities for the unemployed. One of 
our outstanding programs is located in 
Williamsport. From a report printed as 
of February 1932, we find that thirty- 
five and five-tenths per cent of the men 
trained have been placed. 

Mr. George Parkes, Director of Vo- 
cational ucation, in co-operation 
with the Employment Committee of the 
local Chamber of Comerce, has develop- 
ed a method of procedure whereby all 
applicants are given opportunity for 
training. A placement and follow-up 
service is also provided. 

Detailed information as to the pro- 
gram can be had by addressing Mr. 
George H. Parkes, Director of Vo- 
cational Education, Williamsport Pub- 
lic Schools, Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
IN INDUSTRY 


Many requests have been received for 


_ plant training during the past year. As 


a result a number of foreman training 
conferences have been held in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Conferences are now being conducted 
for the Armstrong Cork Company for 


_ their two plants in Lancaster and their 


three plants in the Pittsburgh district. 

Part-time apprenticeship programs 
are being carried on in Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Reading, New Kensington 
and Phoenixville. 


In a number of centers special training 
Classes are being conducted in the in- 
dustry itself but under the supervision 
of the public schools. Among these are 
Classes in the United States Navy Yards 
in Philadelphia, the Ajax Hosiery Mills 
in Phoenixville, the United States 
Rubber Company in Williamsport, and 
the United States Aluminum Company 
in New Kensington. 


PENNSYLVANIA ANNUAL 
VOCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Plans are now being made for Pennsyl- 
vania’s Twentieth Annual Vocational 
Conference to be held in Eagles Mere, 
Pennsylvania, June 30, July 1 and 2. 

This conference will include sections 
for home economics, agriculture, in- 
dustrial and rehabilitation education. 
Approximately seven hundred teachers, 
supervisors and directors attend this 
conference. This conference is also 
attended by many of the commercial 
exhibitors. 

An especially attractive program is 
being arranged for both the general and 
sectional meetings. Men and women 
of national prominence will appear on 
the program. 


in the State of Pennsylvania is the 
method of housing home economics 
departments. Thirty-one high schools 
in the State are now using home eco- 
nomics cottages for giving instruction 
in homemaking. These cottages provide 
a natural setting for training in meal 
planning, preparation and service, home 
management, home planning and furn- 
ishing, hospitality and other courses 
that are distinctly homemaking courses. 
Six of these houses have been especially 
planned and built within the past three 
years. Some of the older cottages have 
been remodeled to make them attractive 


and up-to-date. 


A COUNTY 
SUPERVISORY PROGRAM 


Pennsylvania has initiated a program 
of county supervision in home eco- 
nomics education. At the present time 
there are twelve such county super- 
visors located in the following counties: 
Allegheny, Chester, Columbia, Craw- 
ford, Cumberland, Lackawanna, Leb- 
anon, Lycoming, Montgomery, North- 
umberland, Wayne and York. These 
counties represent an equitable dis- 
tribution of the service throughout the 
State. The activities of the county 
supervisor consist of the improvement of 
teachers in service, the promotion of 
new departments of vocational home 
economics and instruction in rural high 
schools. Rural high schools in sixty- 
five districts are this year providing an 
enriched program for 1,500 girls en- 
rolled in these schools through the 
services which the county supervisors of 
home economics give by teaching classes 
in these centers. The rural girls are as 
much interested as the city girls are in 
learning how to dress becomingly, how 
to prepare food attractively, how to 
be charming hostesses, how to plan 
their budgets and how to arrange 
furniture and household equipment 
effectively. 
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HOME ECONOMICS 
AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Reports received from home eco- 
nomics departments throughout the 
State indicate a fine response to the 
appeal from the State Department of 
Public Instruction for assistance in the 
unemployment situation. Home eco- 
nomics classes were encouraged to can 
and preserve all excess ate and 
vegetables that were available during 
the early months of the school year. 
In thirty-one districts, 10,039 containers 
were filled with canned fruits and vege- 
tables. The home economics groups for 
the most part worked through local 
welfare agencies such as the Y.W.C.A., 
Y.M.C.A.,Salvation Army, Civic Clubs 
and churches, in the distribution of this 
material. 

L. H. Dennis. 


JOINT TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION CONFERENCE 
OREGON AND WASHINGTON 


Plans for the first joint conference of 
trade and industrial teachers, super- 
visors, — and directors of Ore- 
gon and Washington are under way. 
The two states, orginally one, have 
many things in common. Not only from 
a geographical and historical stand- 
point, but commercially and industri- 
ally they have many identical practices 
and problems, which in some respects 
make their industrial education prob- 
lems similar. 


When the idea of holding a joint con- 
ference was first presented to the trade 
and industrial people of both states it 
received their hearty endorsement and 
the program is being arranged so as to 
give ample consideration to every phase 
of their work, from instruction to 
administration. The time of the con- 
ference has been set for August 15-19, 
inclusive. The meeting will be held in 
Washington, in all probability at some 
resort on Puget Sound. 


People engaged in vocational edu- 
cation who may be touring the West 
Coast during the time of the conference 
are cordially invited to attend. Partic- 
ulars may be had by addressing the State 
Board for Vocational Education of 
either state. Programs may be had upon 
request as soon as plans for the con- 
ference are complete. 


Aputt EpucaTIon IN THe NorTHWEST 


When this article goes to press the 
Institute of Adult Education, under the 
auspices of the Inland Empire Edu- 
cation Association, will have completed 
its first meeting. The institute, like its 

arent organization, the Inland Empire 

ducation Association, draws its mem- 
bership from Idaho, Montana, Oregon, 
and Washington. 


The purpose of the Institute, accord- 
ing to its chairman, Rhode M. White, 
is twofold: first, to bring together 
representatives of all types of adult 
education who would be interested in 
each other, that they may exchange 
ideas, participate in discussion of adult 
education, get acquainted with agencies 
and workers hitherto little known or 
not understood, and to offer the advan- 
tages of three days of free discussion 
and fellowship to those engaged in 
adult education; and second, to serve the 
Pacific Northwest and the four states of 
the Inland Empire by putting directly 
before workers the best thought and 
latest methods of adult education, 
and making the region ‘“‘adult edu- 
cation’’ conscious. 


J. W. Kelley. 


WASHINGTON MEETINGS 


The meetings of the Department of 
Vocational Education of the National 
Education Association held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., February 23 and 24, 1932, 
were well attended and helpful. 


The addresses of Dr. Preston H. 
Smith, Supt., of Schools, Bayonne, 
N. J. on ‘“The Need for Technical and 
Vocational Training of High School 
Grade’, and of Dr. A. M. Weaver, 
Supt. of Schools, Williamsport, Pa., 
on ‘‘Educational Opportunities for the 
Unemployed’’ were especially interest- 
ing and helpful. 


These articles will appear in a later 
issue of the New Bulletin. 


R. W. Heim, State Director of Vo- 
cational Education for Delaware, is 
president of the Department of Vo- 
cational Education of the N.E.A. and 
presided at all the meetings in Wash- 
ington. 


PORTO RICO 


Dr. C. H. Lane, Chief of the Agri- 
cultural Education Service, and Dr. 
Adelaide S. Baylor, Chief of the Home 
Economics Education Service, of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, were in Porto Rico from January 
11th to February 4th. As was to be 
expected, their visit was a great help to 
the program in Porto Rico and to the 
Supervisors in each of the fields. In the 
interest of the vocational program they 
visited both urban and rural centers. 
They publicly expressed their opinion 
that the outlook for a fine program of 
vocational education in Porto Rico 
was promising. 

The benefits of the Federal Vocational 
Act were extended to Porto Rico on 
March 4th, 1931. Porto Rico accepted 


» 


the provisions of the Act on April 
23rd of the same year. The Insular Board 
for Vocational Education, consisting of 
the Commissioner of Education, Chair- 


man, the Commissioner of Agriculture | 


and Commerce, and the Commissioner 
of Labor, began immediately the prep- 
aration of the Insular Plan, and the 
selection of the staff. Mr. Harrison C. 
Givens, who is known to many mem- 
bers of the Association, was chosen as 
Director and assumed his duties August 
2ISt. 


The Vocational Education program 
in Porto Rico is developing as rapidly 
as could be expected, owing to the 
fact that it was necessary to acquaint 
the public with the objectives of 
vocational education, to select and 
train a staff. Mr. Antonio Texidor, the 
Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture, 
assumed his duties November 1st, and 
Miss Elsie Mae Willsey, Supervisor of 
Vocational Home Economics, January 
Ist. 


Considering the fact that the vo- 
cational education program in Porto 
Rico is just beginning, we feel that 
satisfactory progress is being made. 
There are at present in operation four 
all-day trade classes. It is expected that 
these will be converted to cooperative 
art-time classes in the near future. 

here are also a number of evening 
classes in the industrial field in oper- 
ation. The prospects for a cooperative 
employee training program are excellent 
over the Island. 


Vocational agricultural classes have 
been organized in twenty-two centers 
in Porto Rico since the first of the year. 
In practically every center there is one 
or two evening classes. Due to the late 
appointment of the Supervisor of Vo- 
cational Home Economics, and the 
excellent home economics program at 
present in operation on the Island, it is 
probable that few classes will begin 
work as vocational classes prior to the 
opening of schools in September. 


Harrison C. Givens. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Newton Vocational School, one 
of the oldest trade schools in Mass- 
achusetts, operated for twenty-two 
years under its original Director M. W. 
Murray, began the school year under a 
new head. Mr. James Forbes, lately 
Principal of the Cole Trade School of 
Southbridge, was appointed to succeed 
Mr. Murray. 


Other changes in the staff of the 
Newton Vocational School are the 
appointment of J. Joseph Ward, a: 
head of the Department of Printing, 
and of Walter C. Tripp, as instructor in 
the Machine Shop Department. 
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fr A Little Jumping Goat 
Gave Its Name to 


TAXICAB 


Taxicab is an abbreviation of taximeter-cab- 
riolet —avehicle carrying an instrument for 
automatically registering the tare. The name 
cabriolet is the diminutive of the French cab- 
riole, meaning “‘a leap’’ like that of a goat, 
and was applied to this type of carriage 
because of its light, bounding motion. 
Cabriole came from the Italian capriola 
meaning “‘a somersault,” from Latin caper 
“a he-goat,” capra “‘a she-goat.”” There are 
thousands of such stories about the origins 
of English words in 
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A Real Bench 


fora 


Real Mechanic 


Every student in the wood- 


working ent of your 
school wants to feel that he is 
a real mechanic doing a real job. 
Why not give him the bench and 
other vocational furniture that 
will help him turn out a better 
piece of work. 

Welch’s Vocational Furniture 
is built identically the same as 
the finest used in production 
plants — sturdy — efficient — 
mechanically correct. 


Write for Catalog F 





VOCATIONAL FURNITURE 
Also laborato rniture for 
CHEMISTRY, P YSICS AND 
- GENERAL SCIENCE 
W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING CO. 
General offices: 1515 Sedgwick St., Chicago, Ill. 
Branches: Manitowoc, Wis., Kansas City, Mo., 
New York City, Nashville, Tenn., Austin, Tex. 


Double Manual 
Training Bench 


























Mr." Clark Morrell, formerly of the 
Hartford, Connecticut, Trade School, 
has been appointed Director of the Cole 
Trade School, Southbridge, to succeed 
James Forbes. In addition to industrial 
experience, Mr. Morrell had previously 
served as an instructor in the Fitchburg 
State Normal School, and as Supervisor 
of Manual Arts for the city of Fall 
River. 


The Medford Vocational School has 
added a new Department of Painting and 
Decorating, with Mr. Charles W. Bor- 
den as instructor in charge. Mr. Borden 
for many years cpeanasl a business in 
Fall River as a contractor in the paint- 
ing and decorating field. 


The Westfield Day Trade School 
(Chester C. Derby, Director), has moved 
into its new building. The school is 
now one of the best housed institutions 
of its kind in the State. The new build- 
ing, which stands on the site of the 
previous building, is of thoroughly 
modern construction, and provides space 
for some expansion in de number of 
pupils to be served. 


The Holyoke Vocational School 
(Matthew S. Herbert, Director) is 
moving into a new building recently 
completed for its use. For the first time 
in years, all the departments of the 
school are now being housed under one 
roof. The building "a houses the Con- 
tinuation School and the Vocational 


- Household Arts work for girls. 


The Girls’ Trade School of Boston 
recentiy prepared a book of exhibits 
illustrating in miniature form various 
types of work done by the school. The 
book has been sent to the School 
Authorities of Czecho-Slovakia, as an 
exchange of courtesies for a similar 
exhibit received not long ago from 
Czecho-Slovakia. 


Several continuation schools of the 
State have faced the decrease in certi- 
ficated juvenile employment, and the 
consequent increase in full-time school 
enrollment of youths obviously destined 
for early entry into industry, by organi- 
zing full programs of pre-employment 
instruction. In some cases, these pro- 
grams are based upon a grading system 
similar to that carried through in 
junior high school. In other cases, the 
atrangements are less formal and con- 
stitute an opportunity-school offering 
available to any who need it on the 
terms which suit them best. In either 
type of organization the equipment, 
facilities, and experiences of the Con- 
tinuation School are made fully avail- 
able to meet the newly developed needs 
of diminished employment. 


These full-time opportunity courses 
are not State-aided as parts of the 
vocational education system, but are 
maintained entirely at city expense. 
Their serviceableness has already demon- 








An 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


of particular 
interest to 


all AV: A members 
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The Institute for Research, origi- 
nators of CAREERS, now offers a 
graphic means of illustrating and 
emphasizing the avenues of most 
direct promotion and progress in 
the industry and in the profession. 


CAREER CHARTS 


—are a series of organization and 
promotion charts covering major 
industries, and progress charts cov- 
ering leading professions. They 
show, at a glance, the real jobs, 
the jobs of lesser importance, the 
beginning jobs, and the ‘“‘blind 
alley’’ jobs. The path of the 
worker is made clear. 


Dr. Harry Dexter Kitson, of 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has prepared a compre- 
hensive manual illustrating the 
varied uses for these unusual 
charts. It stresses their use by the 
teacher while it is a complete 
guide for the student. 


Write for a complimentary 
chart and full details. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR 
RESEARCH 
537 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Ed‘torial Board 
John A. Lapp, LL.D. 


Editorial Director 
George F. Zook, Ph.D. 
Paul H. Douglas, Ph.D. 
Edwin A. Lee, Ph.D. 
Robert L. Cooley, Sc.D. 
Charles A. Prosser, Ph.D., LL.D. 
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SOME NEW GREGG BOOKS 


Every book published within the last year. See them before making your fall selections 


Gregg Typing, College Course CSoRatioiad Saath). 5. ssi 5 eos oe ods Seale Spend 45 b Monee eas olde bes eee $1 
Saisie Seiad MOUNU RN AORIIME) oo dias cle bao ain iene ss sinieacatouns wisishis has Lew gin claRe TNS ase SER Mae alens eae tae 1 
Understanding Advertising (Hawley and Zabin) 1 
Business Letters: Functions, Principles, Composition (Johns) 1 

Work Book for Business Letters 


eo ee ee 





PEI CCES 20 DUSUERS SCARING ERIN ME ss ey apc Ss aol ws sincc Seaside ® qankawiedas's's $2 dnumislg nob Agee eee new tnaan nee eee 

The Story of Uncle Sam’s Money (Walter 0. Woods, Treasurer of the United States)... 0... cc ccccccceuccecnceecncenenees 
Because of the nature of this book single copies must be billed at the net 
price, postage fully paid. Discount on orders for two or more copies. 


TO BE PUBLISHED SOON 


Teaching Principles and Procedures for Gregg Shorthand (Skene, Walsh, and Lomax)... .........+ 20 200eeeeeeeees Ready July 1 
Correlated Studies in Stenography (Lawrence, McAfee, and Butler)........ 0. ccc cece ccc cence nee e eee e ene eeneeenes Ready June 1 
Direct Method Teaching Materials for Gregg Shorthand (Brewington and Soutter)....... 6.0.00. ccceceeees Ready September 1 
Fundamental! Drills in ee SHORE RINT CIE TANE DONE 5.05. 55.c oo 5 fo screen G45 Susie 0.9 a uns FAR RCE Ready September 1 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPAN 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
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Toronto London Sydney 





























strated itself to such an extent that such 
a dual organization will undoubtedly 
continue to be typical of the successful 
continuation school through whatever 
changes of the employment situation 
may take place in the future. 


The Springfield Trade School with 
the aid and cooperation of the State : ; 
Department of Education has under- ‘ Milk Zn the Bucket 
taken a detailed survey of employment 


opportunities and job demands in the ° ‘ Records an the Book 


industries of Springfield and vicinity. Money in the Bank 
A dominant purpose of the survey has place 


been to discover how closely the Trade 
School offerings are meeting the de- 
mands of industry, and in what respects 
these offerings need to be modified. The 
Springfield Trade School has already, 


Dairy Herp Recorp Book 
on the basis of partial returns from the 


: : by Professor R. W. Grecory, Educational Dept. Purdue University 
survey, introduced changes into some : 
departments of its day school program, ; 


Milking Time 
is Testing Time 


VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 


and has added several new specialized manag ge 


courses in the evening trade extension 
work to meet discovered needs. 


It is expected that similar surveys will 
later be made in other industrial cities 
of the Commonwealth with a similar 
on and that they will result in 

ringing trade schools more closely into 
step with the progress of industry. 


A recent conference of Directors of the 
day and evening trade schools was 
called by the Director of the Vocational 
Division to consider the bearings of the 
unemployment situation upon the vo- 
cational education program. While this 

rogram was not seen as an important 
Foto in the solution of the world-wide 
roblem, reports from the schools in- 
Sicatod that much is already being done 
by them for the relief of individuals who 
can be a by a program primarily 


educationa 
R. O. Small. 








Teachers of Vocational Agriculture: 


How many low producing cows are fed 
on the farms of your pupils? 


How many of your pupils know how 
to find these unprofitable cows? 


This book will help. 


Designed especially for use in Voca- 
tional Agriculture classes. Now being 
used in twelve states. Teachers are loud 
in their praise of it as an aid to effect- 
ive teaching. 


Twenty-five cents per copy, postpaid. 


Studio Press, 345 Century Building, Indiana 





CONTENTS 
—48 pages and durable, long- 
wearing ‘“‘check book’’ cover 
—Milk testing instructions 
—Record of feed prices 
—Plan of work 


—Monthly individual cow 
record; for 15 cows 

—Yearly herd record 

—Summaries and analysis 

—Gestation table 

—Feeding suggestions and 
instructions : 

—Factors affecting quantity and 
quality of milk 

—Table for changes in rations 


—A most complete, instructive 
and necessary boo 


—Guaranteed satisfactory. 


lis, Indiana. Money in- 


f Send check or money order for the desired number of copies to The } 


stantly refunded if upon examination books do not meet your approval. 




















